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THE BOOK OF BOOKS 
S. A. WILSON 
A Layman’s Story 


I have attended church all my life, but I 
distinctly remember when I first listened to 
the reading of the Scriptures as a part of the 
church service. I had sometimes heard the 
minister say, “Here endeth the first—or the 
second—lesson.” If I had thought about it at 
all, which I did not, I would have thought it a 
form which the minister must observe, but in 
which I had no particular interest. And he 
read as if, unconsciously, he thought so, too. 
Of course, I read the Bible at home, but I re- 
fer to the church service. When I was well 
on in my teens, a new pastor came to our 
church. He read the Scripture lesson, not in 
a monotonous tone, but as if it meant some- 
thing, and that something of interest to his 
people. He evidently expected them to listen, 
and they did. I recall the feeling of surprise 
with which I realized that I was listening to 
the Scripture lesson in each service. The dif- 
ference was in the reading. 

Years afterward the pastor of the church I 


then attended read from an early revision of 
the New Testament. He called it the New 
Testament in the vernacular. Again we listened 
with a fresh interest. The’changes in familiar 
sentences riveted attention, started our own 
thoughts, and sometimes opened our eyes to 
the real meaning of the passage. This time 
the change was in the book. 

Sunday School teachers often find that the 
superficial acquaintance that their pupils have 
with the words of the Bible is a drawback. 
They are so familiar that they make no im- 
pression on the mind, or sometimes they 
make a wrong impression, unchallenged. 

On the other hand, the Bible language is so 
stately, so archaic, that it seems endlessly re- 
moved from our daily life. The dignified 
phrases suggest the great audience-room, the 
“dim religious light” of the church, but never 
the store or the factory, the farm or the kit- 
chen. A Bible in the vernacular comes close 
to the common affairs of ordinary life. 


The Story of the Christian Scriptures 


In the history of the Christian sacred Scrip- 
tures, two versions stand out far and away be- 
yond all others, for their intrinsic merit, and 
for their wide and long-extended popularity. 

The first was the translation made in Beth- 
lehem by the monk, Jerome—as we moderns 
call him. It was made into the language of 
the Roman Empire, which was then the civil- 

ized world. Hence, this translation is known 

as the Vulgate, that for the common people. 
This was the Bible of Christendom for a 
thousand years. 

Did the men of his own day appreciate the 
great service rendered by Jerome to_ the 
church? On the contrary, they’ missed the 
errors of the ancient Latin versions which they 
had considered essential truth, and they ac- 
cused Jerome of being a “falsifier and cor- 
rupter of Scripture.” Even the great Augus- 
tine warned Jerome that his task was “profane 
and perilous.” His version was pronounced 
“subversive of all faith in the Holy Scriptures; 
an impious altering of the word of God.” Je- 
rome retaliated by calling his critics “two- 
legged donkeys.” Such are the amenities of 

theological criticism! 

The second great version is called from the 
pedantic king who encouraged the scheme, the 
King James Version. At the opening of the 
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seventeenth century, the situation was quite 
different from that in Jerome’s day. Now, 
there were many versions in English, no one 
commanding the respect of all. To Wycliffe’s 
and Tyndale’s Bibles had been added Cover- 
dale’s, the Genevan, and the Great Bible, and 
the Bishop’s Bible. But the first were becom- 
ing obsolete—so rapidly was the English lan- 
guage growing,—the Genevan was the book of 
a theological party, the Great Bible was too 
cumbrous, and the Bishop’s Bible was confes- 
sedly inaccurate and inferior. So, at the in- 
vitation of King James, English scholars pro- 
duced a new version, which at the end of 300 
years is fondly called the Authorized Version, 
and,.in its turn, looked upon as sacred. 

But how did it appear to its contemporar- 
ies? The real rivalry was with the Genevan 
Bible, beloved of the people. Not for half a 
century did the Genevan Bible give place to 
the King James Bible. The Genevan contin- 
ued to be printed for more than thirty years 
after the King James was issued. One edition 
was printed in 1644, some 33 years after the 
appearance of the King James Version. 

Some of the best scholars in England as- 
sailed the new version fiercely. Dr. Hugh 
Broughton declared he “would rather be torn 
asunder by wild horses than to give to the 


people of England such a version as that of 
Tolle 

Thomas Ward accused the King James 
translators of “blasphemy, most damnable cor- 
ruptions, intolerable deceit, and vile impos- 
ture.” He apparently takes breath and glances 
backward, for he adds that “these epithets are 
not the dictates of passion, but the just re- 
sentment of a zealous mind!” 

But the wheel of time revolves again, and 
two hundred and fifty years later the King 
James Version has become the idol of the 
nation, its rivals having long since disap- 
peared. In turn, its language is becoming ob- 
solete, and a revision is demanded. In a pub- 
lic meeting held in Edinburgh in 1857, Lord 
Panmure declared that “this project of a new 
version is fraught with the utmost danger to 
the Protestant liberties of this country, if not 
to the Protestant religion itself.” 

But in 1870 this revision was begun and. the 
Revised New Testament issued in 1881, and 
the Old Testament in 1885, and both liberty 
and religion survived the shock. 

This, however, was an English Revision and 
not thoroughly satisfactory to the American 
committee, who had worked on the Revision 
in a subordinate capacity, the final decision on 
all changes being with the English Commit- 
tee. So they kept up their organization and 
worked sixteen years more on the revision, 
and in 1901 the American Standard Version 
was given to the world, the last word in Eng- 
lish Bible translation. 

If you would know what was said in some 
quarters, just recall the fact that human na- 
ture has not changed in its essentials since 
human records have existed, and remember 
what was said by ultra-conservatives of Je- 
rome’s translation and of the King James 
Version in its turn. Then do not forget what 
was the verdict of later history upon both of 
those great versions. 

Lineage of the American Standard Version. 


I) American Standard Version......... 1901 
ve, IDDATAVARARESOW Souoteaonded ds 1881-1885 
Cmte fames Mersin. .chtsiaeesG ees 1611 
AMEE ISI ODS IDG yjererot era tie eve te arelhere 1568 
5. Genevan Bible (Puritan, popular) ....1560 
6. Great Bible. Authorized by Henry 
AVIGIEL Bac Steer Mia AISI Sr Mee artes ere rar 1539 

7. Matthew’s Bible. (First concord- 
ANCep Made trOmethiS)) erence as 1537 

8. Coverdale’s Bible. (First complete 
Ec lightens 1lea)imeaceios rie ee acme 1 

9, Tyndale’s Bible. (Printed. Trans- 
EME! ANGOLA. NVESPOENCL ae oneeooeeu< 1526 

10. Wycliffe’s Bible. (Manuscript. From 
WA TUNEE 9) natn, anak Ge eRe Eicon t 1380 

11. Early English, Fragmentary. Alfred - 
the Great, 901. Venerable Bede, 735. 
Caedmon, 680, etc. 

IZ oleate slerome.  lbatinw, >... 385-405 
(Bible of Christendom for a thou- 
sand years. Of Catholic Church 
now.) 

13. Ancient Versions. Gothic, Coptic, 
Armenian, Syriac, etc. 

14. Septuagint, Old Testament. Greek, 
(For Jews of Dispersion.) 

15. Original Manuscripts, Greek and He- 


brew. 
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Word Stories. 
When the ordinary layman attempts to rea 
the story of the English Bible, he comes upon 


a number of words, more or less technical, 


with which he is but slightly familiar. A 
clearer idea of their significance would in- 
crease his interest in the subject. " 

Manuscript—The word, of course, signifies 
anything written by hand. Technically, the 
word is applied to an ancient copy of a por- 
tion of the Bible in the original Hebrew or 
Greek—not a translation. It would, of course, 
have been written before the general diffusion 
of printing. 

Papyri—Parchments.—_Two names applied 
to Bible manuscripts from the material on 
which they were written. Papyrus was made 


from the pith of an Egyptian reed or rush, 


growing on marshy river-banks. It is now al- 
most extinct in Egypt, but is found in Abys- 
sinia, Palestine, and Sicily. This material was 
fragile, not adapted to hard usage. : 

Parchment is a fine leather made from the 
skins of sheep and goats. 
finer material from the skins of calves and 
lambs. 


Papyrus was pasted together in long, nar-_ 


row strips, which were rolled over a rod at 
each end. Hence, ancient books were called 
rolls. In the Latin form, as volume, the word 
has come down to us. The fragile papyrus 
rolls have disappeared, only a fragment or two 
being left. 

Codex is the technical name for a Bible 
manuscript. The very ancient ones are more 
or less fragmentary, leaves having been lost 
before their great value was understood. The 
Sinaitic Codex is the only one containing the 
entire New Testament. These are of parch- 
ment, which has been cut into leaves, like our 
modern books, and written on both sides. The 
word itself is allied to one signifying the trunk 
of a tree, and recalls the wooden tablets cov- 
ered with wax on which the Greeks and Ro- 
mans wrote messages and kept accounts. 
These tablets were often hinged together like 
a child’s slate. The parchment leaves were 
sewed together like a modern book. 

The Christian Scriptures were put forth, 
not for an aristocracy nor even a hierarchy, 
but for the common people. They were, in 
fact, charts to guide one on the journey of 
life, and were to be frequently consulted. So 
they hastened the transfer of writing material 
from fragile papyrus to durable parchment. 


The three most important codices are the Si- 


naitic in St. Petersburg, the Vatican in Rome, 
and the Alexandrian in. London. 
Uncial.—Literally, “inch.’ A style of writ- 
ing in large, square letters, similar to our 
capitals. This is the most ancient method of 
writing Greek. It fell into disuse after the 
ninth century, so the uncials are the most an- 
cient copies of Scripture. These ancient man- 
uscripts are written without any marks of 
punctuation and without any spacing between 
the words or sentences, like solid lines of 
capitals in English. 
Cursive.—Literally, “running.” This 


re! 


Vellum is a still | 


style gradually developed from the uncial, of 


smaller, somewhat connected letters, which 
could be written more rapidly. Spaces began 
to appear between words. The manuscripts 


from the ninth to the fifteenth century were 
cursives, 


Palimpsest.—A codex whose parchment has 
been used twice. Parchment being scarce and 
expensive, sometimes a writing was erased, 
or bleached out, and the parchment written 
on again. Often in time the underlying 
writing re-appeared and was discovered to be 
the more valuable of the two. The Syrian 
monk, Ephraim, wrote his sermons on parch- 
ment pages of the New Testament. 


Version—In Biblical lore, the term manu- 
Script is applied only to copies of the Scrip- 
tures in the original tongues. Translations 
are called versions. The ancient versions are 
of great value in proving that the Scriptures 
have come down the centuries practically un- 
changed. In the second century the Greek 
manuscripts were translated into Latin, and 
into Aramaic for the people of Syria. This 
latter version is known as the Peshito Ver- 
sion. The Latin and Syrian versions were 
followed in the next two centuries by trans- 
lations into the Coptic dialects for the Chris- 
tians in Egypt and Abyssinia, and the Gothic 
version for the Germanic tribes of Europe. 


The first versions date from about half a 
century after the New Testament was writ- 
ten. Then at the end of the fourth century, 
with Jerome, the revisions begin. 

Hebrew Scriptures.—It seems, at first, curi- 
ous that the oldest Greek manuscripts are 
some five hundred years older than the oldest 
Hebrew manuscripts. But Jewish scholars, 
gathered in Tiberias and Babylon, made care- 
ful revisions of the sacred writings, deciding 
the correct readings and adding the vowel 
points. When they had finished their revision, 
about the year 1000, they destroyed the old 
manuscripts. Hence, ancient Hebrew manu- 
scripts are very scarce; the oldest one the 
Christian church possesses is of the ninth 
century. 

Septuagint—The Jews of the Dispersion 
lost all knowledge of their ancient Hebrew 
tongue, so, about 280 B. C., the Old Testa- 
ment was translated into Greek in Alexan- 
dria. This is known as the Septuagint, from 
a tradition that there were seventy translators. 

Mazarin Bible—The first book printed 

from movable types, by John Gutenberg, at 
Mentz, in 1455. 
Changes in English. 
- Some of the changes made by the American 
revisers are due to changes in the meaning of 
English words in the last three hundred years, 
a few are because some words have a differ- 
ent sense in America and in England, and 
many others are more accurate translations. 
They translated a given Greek word by the 
same English word, being more concerned 
about correctness of translation than eu- 
phonious English. In Rom. 4, one Greek 
word is translated by three English words in 
the King James Version; in the Revision one 
English word, reckon, is used throughout. | 

Of the difference between British English 
and: American English, the most conspicuous 
example is noticed in the change of “corn” 
into “grain.” In England, “corn” denotes 
chiefly wheat. In America it never means 
wheat, but maize. 


Among the changes which the centuries 
have wrought, notice “prevent,’ which had 
the literal Latin significance, to come before; 
so, in Psalm 119:147, 148, prevented has been 
changed to anticipated. It is a sad commen- 
tary on the selfishness of human nature that 
prevent has come to mean to hinder or fore- 
stall. Men anticipate each other’s action us- 
ually with evil intent. Once “careful” meant 
just what the words denote, full of care or 
worry, what we express by anxious. “Let” 
once meant to hinder; now it means to allow. 
“Mortify” now means to humiliate; but once 
it had the force of the Latin words of which 
it is composed, to put to death. “Conversa- 
tion” now denotes a dialogue; in King James’ 
day it indicated manner of life. So the re- 
visers make Peter say that unbelieving hus- 
bands may be won by the behavior, not the 
talk, of their wives. 1 Pet. 3:1. 

For a rendering of the finer shades of 
meaning, see John 10:16. Jesus said he had 
other sheep not in this fold, when they heard 
his voice there would be one flock, belonging 
all to one shepherd, not necessarily all housed 
in one fold. 

In John 1:5, “comprehended,” understood, 
becomes “apprehended,” seized, or as in the 
margin, overcame. John did not say that the 
darkness failed to understand the light, but 
that the darkness failed to conquer the light. 

Here are some examples of the different 
classes of changes: 


King James Ver. Revision 
Mark MS; corn grain 
Deut. 22:19 amerce fine 
2 Chron. 9:14 chapmen traders 
Josh. 9:5 clouted patched 
Job 9:33 daysman umpire 
Gen. 43:30 bowels heart 
lesan 15:32 delicately cheerfully 
2Kings 2:23 little children young lads 
BChronw8233 harness armor 
Phil. 4:6 careful anxious 
1 Pet. 4:5 quick living 
Acts. 205 carriages baggage 
Psa, 21:3 preventest meetest 
Rom, 1:13 let hindered 
Psa. 119 :147, 148 prevent anticipate 
saw colo prevent come before 
Gen. 22:1 tempt prove 
inGorels charity love 
Matt. 6:34 take no thought be not anxious 
Acts 17:22 too superstitious very religious 
Bx 3122 borrow ask of 
Gare ooo judgment justice 
Matt. 10:10 meat food 
J Pet. 3:1 conversation behavior 
Cols 3:5 mortify put to death 
Prov. 1:32 prosperity careless ease 
Phil. 3:20 conversation citizenship 
Acts 24:25 temperance self-control 
John 10:16 fold flock 
John 1:5 comprehended apprehended 
John 14:15 keep will keep 
John 18:38 fault _ crime 
1 Cor. 10:24 another’s wealth neighbor’s good 


When speaking to the Athenians, the cour- 
teous, skillful Paul did not bluntly tell them 
that they were “too superstitious.” Recall 
how he begins his letters with a compliment, 
praise before blame. The only exception 1s 
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Galatians. His patience breaks down there. 
He begins that wonderfully skillful argument 
addressed to the Athenians, Acts 17:22, by 
telling them that he realizes that they are 
“very religious.” 


Advantages of American Standard Version. 


It is printed like books we are accustomed 
to read, prose is in prose form and poetry in 
poetic form. It is paragraphed; we see at a 
glance when the subject changes. When the 
chapter division is not on the paragraph lines, 
that is shown, as in Acts 8:1 and 1 Cor. 11:1, 
both of which verses belong to the previous 


chapter; while John 7:53 is a part of the firs| 
sentence of the following chapter. Wher@ 
there is a decided change of subject, there 1) 
an open space, as before Rom. 7, or 2 Cor. I 
Sometimes this occurs in the midst of a chap} 
ter, as before Phil. 4:8. : : Fq 

Proper names are made uniform in spellin 
not Isaiah and Jeremiah in the Old_ Testa: 
ment, and Jeremy and Esaias in the New. | 

Some words and phrases which might have 
been allowable in the seventeenth century ar¢ 
not in the twentieth, so that objectionable ex: 
pressions have been conformed to the usage 
of our time. 


A VISION OF THE KING 


Rey. William A. Sanday, D. D., in Record of Christian Work > 


Twenty-four years ago, with the Holy Spirit 
as my guide, I entered at the portico of Gen- 
esis and walked down the art gallery of the 
Old Testament, where, on the wall, hung the 
pictures of Enoch, Noah, Jacob, Abraham, 
Elijah, David, Daniel and other famous proph- 
ets of old. 


Then I passed into the music room of the 
Psalms, where the Spirit swept the keyboard 
of my nature and brought forth melody, from 
the dirge-like wail, like that of the Weeping 
Prophet, Jeremiah, to the grand exultant 
strains of the Twenty-fourth Psalm; and 
where every reed and pipe in God’s great or- 
gan of nature seemed to respond to the tune- 
ful harp of David, the sweet singer of Israel 
who played for King Saul in his melancholy 
moods. 

Next I passed into the business office of 
Proverbs, then into the chapel of Ecclesiastes, 
where the voice of the preacher was heard; 
then over into the conservatory of the Song 
of Songs, where the lily of the valley and the 
rose of Sharon with their sweet-scented spices 
filled and perfumed my life. 


Then I stepped into the prophetic room and 


saw the telescopes of various sizes, some point) 
ing to far-off stars, or events, and others te 
nearby stars, but all concentrated upon the 
Bright and Morning Star, which was to ris¢ 
above the moonlit hills of Judea for our salva 
tion—while the shepherds guarded their flock: 
by night. 

From there I passed into the audience room 
and caught a vision of the King’s glory, from 
the standpoints of Matthew, Mark, Luke ang 
John. Then into the Acts, where the Hol 
Spirit was doing his work in the formation o 
the infant Church. | 


From there I went to the correspondnee 
room, where John, Paul, Peter, James anc 
Jude sat at their desks, penning their epistle: 
to the church. 


And last, I stepped into the throne room o 
the Revelation, where all towered into glitter 
ing peaks, and I got a vision of the King sit 
ting upon his throne in all his glory. Then . 
bowed my head and said: 

“All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


WILL UNION SEMINARY SWALLOW 
ITS PREJUDICE FOR $300,000. 


The will of Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, after mak- 
ing a number of large bequests to Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. provided for $300,000 for 
Union Theological Seminary under the fol- 
lowing conditions: “The maintenance of a 
chair for the teaching of the English Bible, 
pure and simple, not by way of criticism, but 
taking it as it reads, to instruct students how 
to teach and preach it in the most simple and 
effectual way to reach the hearts of the peo- 
ple.” 


The destructive Biblical teaching in this 
seminary has been the subject of debate in the 
General Assembly for years. Three or four 
candidates for the ministry from there several 
years ago disavowed the divinity of Christ, the 
virgin birth, the integrity of the Scriptures, 
etc. Will they accept this $300,000 and inter- 
pret some of the sayings of Jesus? 


1,000 of the above cards for Ohio dry car 
paign $1, express paid. Pin one on every b 


in your town. 
Cleveland, O. 
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F. M. Barton, Caxton Bld} 


9 Errors That Bible Reading Will Correct 


Dr. Abbott on Christian Science. 


'_ There is a very interesting article in the 
Outlook for July 25th by Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
its distinguished editor, on the theme, “Why 
I Am Not a Christian Scientist.” It will repay 
‘careful reading of those who care to think the 
problem through. The last paragraph is worth 
‘quoting. The capitals in the last sentence are 
our own, 

“T recognized gratefully the service which 
‘Christian Science has rendered to the world in 
making it see the power of mind over matter. 
What that power is practical science has illus- 
trated by making electricity light our houses 
and fire and water conspire to drive our ma- 
chinery. What that power is to be in the 
body in curing its diseases and developing its 
‘powers we are only beginning to learn. 

“IT also recognize gratefully the service 
which Christian Science has rendered in mak- 
ing men realize that God is a perpetual pres- 
ence in the world, not an absentee autocrat in 
a distant heaven. Faith in the presence and 
power of the divine Helper is the very essence 
sof the Gospel. 
= BUL I FRANKLY CONFESS TO MY 


ENCE ON THE HUMAN RACE OF A 
MPHILOSOPHY WHICH DENIES THE 
REALITY OF EVIL; CALLS MEN OFF 
FROM COURAGEOUS, PATIENT, AND 
INTELLIGENT CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
IT, AND BIDS THEM REGARD EVIL, 
WHETHER MORAL OR PHYSICAL, AS 
ONLY A MORTAL THOUGHT TO BE 
"VANQUISHED BY A PROCESS OF SPIR- 
ITUAL THINKING.” 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE FRIENDS THAT ° 
MI DREAD THE ENERVATING INFLU-- 


Dr. Moorehead’s Summing up of Russellism. 


el. Christ before his advent was not di- 
vine, 


“oe . 

2. _When he was in the world he was still 
not divine. : 

“oq? 2 ® 

3. His atonement was exclusively human 
a mere man’s. 


i ; ; : ae te 
4. Since his resurrection he is divine only, 
no longer human at all. 


“5. His body was not raised from the dead. 
“6. His second advent took place in 1874. 
“7. The saints were raised up in 1878, 


“8. Both Christ and the saints are now on 
earth and have been for thirty-seven and thir- 
ty-three years respectively. 


_ “9. The professing Christian church was re- 
jected of God in 1878. 

“10. The final consummation and end will 
take place in 1914. 

“Il. Silence as to the person and work of 
the Holy Spirit. 

“12. The destiny of the wicked. 

“Such is the millennial dawn of C. T. Rus- 
sell—a mixture of Unitarianism, Universalism, 
second probation and restorationism, and the 
Swedenborgian method of exegesis. Let the 
reader remember that imposition is not expo- 
sition, nor is eisegesis exegesis. Mr. Russell 
employs both; he imposes on Scripture his 
Own views and reads into it that which never 
entered the mind of the inspired writer. May 
God in his infinite mercy preserve his people 
from being deceived and betrayed by this coun- 
terfeit of Christianity! It should be called not 
‘Millennial Dawn,’ but ‘Nocturnal Hallucina- 
tion.’’ 


There are people who think the Bible is an 
old-fashioned book; as a matter of fact, it is 
more modern than the morning newspaper. 
‘The newspaper, if intelligently edited, is up to 
‘date; the Bible is, and always has been, cen- 


‘turies ahead of date. The newspaper tells us 
hat happened yesterday; the Bible tells us 
hat is going to happen a thousand years 
ence. The newspaper gives us the incidents 
f the hour, the surface movements over the 
hole earth; the Bible opens the deeps of life 
nd tells what the outcome of those events 
ill be. 

Is some system of oppression and wrong- 
doing so old that it has become respectable 
and so intrenched that it seems a waste of 
nergy to attack it? The Bible announced its 
all two thousand years ago, and no force, 
bility, or interest can prevent its ultimate 
verthrow. 

As time goes on, it becomes clear that po- 
itical history is at bottom economic history, 
and economic history is moral history, and the 
Bible is the history of humanity written in ad- 
vance; it is a text-book of the science of living 
| because it is a revelation of life. Prophecy is 
not an arbitrary and magical foretelling of 
‘things which are to happen in the future; it is 
a clear, searching knowledge of the kind of 
seed that is being sown; in that knowledge 


The Bible and The Newspaper 


_lies infallible foresight of the harvest that will 
be reaped when the time is ripe. 

To the thoughtful reader the deepest inter- 
est of the morning newspaper is its confirma- 
tion of the Bible. No sermons preached in 
pulpits are so convincing as the facts recited 
day after day by the newspapers. At the top 
of the first page of every newspaper the 
thoughtful reader sees these words written: 
“The wages of sin is death.” Column after 
column confirms that terrible sentence by de- 
scribing the manifold ways and instances of its 
execution. Murder, whether in France or 
America, is a sudden glare of lightning on a 
dishonored and dishonorable career; it is the 
culmination of corrupt relations, of dishonest 
deeds, of violated trusts; it is the harvesting of 
adultery, greed, perfidy. Every murder is an 
execution of the law of retribution in some 
form; even when the victim happens to be in- 
nocent he is involved in the coils of the sin 
of others. 

The tragedies of sin which culminate in sud- 
den death are almost numberless; but those 
that involve a lingering death are many more 
and are most terrifying. In the execution of 
the unescapable laws of life the constable and 
prison are often in evidence, but they do not 
enforce the most terrible form of punishment; 
sudden death is startling, but it is not so dread- 
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ful as those lingering diseases of degeneration 
which destroy by slow and repulsive stages. 
The wages of sin are paid to the uttermost 
farthing, and the offenders do not know that 
they are being impoverished in the view of the 
world. 

The trials for murder are full of brutalities, 
but the divorce cases bring loathsome condi- 
tions to light; violations of honor, relations be- 
tween men and women from which the spir- 
itual has been wholly eliminated so that their 
relations become appalling profanations of hu- 
man personality, vulgarities which are rendered 
more repulsive because they are unconscious. 
The revelations of the divorce courts are made 
by men and women who strip themselves bare 
in the presence of the world and do not know 
that they are naked. There is no death so ter- 
rible as a living death; and to lose the sense 
of purity, of honor, of spiritual integrity, and 
not know it, is a living death. 

Whether by violence or by slow decay, the 
tragic fact is written every day across the first 
page of the daily newspaper, “The wages of 
sin is death.’—The Outlook. 


EIGHTEEN MILLION BIBLES A YEAR. 
How Many are Shut Up—Never Opened? — 
“Eighteen millions of Bibles in one year,” is 

the remarkable record made by the Bible so- 

cieties and the great publishing houses of the 
world during the past year which ended March 

31. At the recent one hundred and tenth an- 

nual meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 

Society, in London, it was announced that the 

circulation of the Bible during the past year 

had far exceeded that of any year in the 
world’s history. The Bible has now been trans- 
lated, in whole or in part, into not less than six 
hundred languages, and every year eight or ten 
new languages or dialects are added to the list. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society issued, 

in over four hundred languages, a total of 

8,958,823 copies of the Scriptures; the American 

Bible Society for the same period issued a total 

of 5,251,176 volumes. In addition to these two 

societies, the other Bible societies of the world, 
in Holland, France, Germany, Russia and Scot- 
land, and private publishing houses issued suf- 
ficient to make the total number of volumes 
for the year eighteen millions. It is just one 
hundred years since the New Testament in the 

Chinese language passed through the press in 

Canton. Last year 2,183,000 Bible, New Testa- 

ments, and Scripture portions were issued in 

China by the British and Foreign Bible So- 

ciety and 1,168,965 by the American Bible So- 

ciety. Truly, “the Word of God liveth and 
abideth forever.”—The Observer. 
; VACANT PULPITS, 

Folowing is a list of vacant pulpits which have 
come to our notice during the month. These are 
entered as they are noted in other papers and 
magazines, and we cannot guarantee that the 
entire list is accurate: 

Baptist, 

Agawam, Mass, 

Immanuel, Auburn, N. Y. 

Braintree, Mass. 

First, Davenport, Ta, 

First, Dubuque, Ia. 

East Longmeadow, Mass. 

Highland Park, El Paso, Texas, 

Exeter, N. H. 

Fort Madison, Ia. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Tabernacle, Harrisburg, Pa, 


Second, Holyoke, Mass. 

Ltaly Hilly Nye 

Jacksonville, Texas. 

First, Luling, Texas, 

Mabel White Memorial, Macon, Ga. 
Manchester, N. Y. 

Mayville, N, Y. 

Rowan Memorial. Memphis, Tenn. 
Mount Olive, N. C. 

Alexander, Bronx, New York City. 
Norwood, R. I. 

First, Oakmont, Pa. 

Prattsburg, N. Y. 

Rumney, N. Y. 

Lytle, San Antonio, Texas. 
Third, Sanborn, N. H. 

First, Stoneham, Mass. 

Sixth Avenue, Troy, N. Y. 
Second, Urbana, O, 

Vergennes, Vt, 

Warren, fil. 

Adams-Square, Worcester, Mass. 
Yarmouth, Maine, 

Penacook, Concord, N. H. 


Disciple. 
Alameda, Cal. 
Albia, Iowa. 
Brazil, Ind. 
Bristol, Va. 
Carterville, Ill. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
First, Huntington, Ind. 
La Porte, Ind. 
First, Long Beach, Cal. 
Owingsville, Ky. 
Smithville, Texas, 


. New Orleans, La. 


Christian. 

Bogle St., Fal River, Mass. 

Congregational, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O 
Hast Concord, N. H. 
St. Luke’s, Elmira, N, Y. 
Groton, Conn. 
Hampton, N. H. 
Lincoln, Maine, 
Madison, Conn. 
North Stonington, Conn. 
Orange, Mass, 
First, Pasco, Wash, 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
First, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Union, South Weymouth, Mass. 
First, Waterloo, Iowa. 
German, Waukegan, III]. 
West Concord, N. H. 


Quinsigamond Swedish, Worcester, Mass, 
Cumberland Presbyterian, 


Lebanon, Tenn. 
Friends, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Presbyterian, 
Asst, Pastor, First, Athens, Ga, 
Bellingham, Wash, 
Floral Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Dennison, O. 
First, Elmira, N. Y. 
Chestnut St., Erie, Pa. 
Fairchance, Pa, 
Fulton, N. Y . 
Oaklawn, Houston, Texas, 
Jonesboro, Ind. 
Lampasas, Texas, 
Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Manor and Harrison City, Pa. 
Morristown, Tenn. 
Nodaway, Iowa. 
First, Northport, N. Y. 
Bethany Collegiate, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Lemington Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Second, Portsmouth, O. 
First, Rushville, Ind. 
St. Albans, N. Y. 
First, St. Louis, Mo, 
Cooke’s Church, Toronto, Ont. 
Waynesboro, Pa, 
Winchester, O. 
Calvary, Cleveland, O. 


Ref . 
Belleville, N. J. ee 
True, Hackensack, N. J. 
First, Long Branch, N. J. 
Tarentum, Pa, 
: United Presbyteri 
Sixth, Northside, Pittsburen, ‘Pac 


REV. CHARLES STELZLE 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL NOT SOCIALISM. 


We present two articles in this issue which 
every preacher in America should read—The 
Church’s Greatest Need, from the stand point 
of mastering the local field, and Spiritualizing 
the Social Message. One complements the 
other. Some of our readers will need to read 
carefully Matt. 25:31-46 before they can fully 
appreciate these articles. The church must 
answer these questions, supply or deny the 
need. Whatever your answer may be you need 
the best information from the best men. In 
the first place one should disabuse the mind 
of an impression that the social gospel is so- 
cialism. Jesus preached the former, but it was 
to be propagated by men made unselfish by 
following him and reading his words. So- 
cialists offer a reform or a revolution to make 
life so easy, that all men will be un- 
selfish and good and religious. The church 
must meet the needs of the world or be un- 
true to her Master and at the judgment be 
told to depart from him. 


Stetzle tells the needs of men, and he 
knows for he was raised in a New York city 
home where oppression laid its heavy. hand, 
as heavy or heavier than the hands of the 
planters in slavery days. 

Goodell gives the source of power that will 
enable men to meet these needs. These ar- 
ticles are more than ordinary—they are 
prophetical, and point out what is ahead of us. 
We want our men to know that they may 
choose the right and the things of eternal 
value. 

Steizle and Goodell are to furnish what may 
prove strange meat to some of our readers, 
but every one of us needs it. 

Don’t let your prejudice cloud the issue. 
The church that in these days of need, refus- 
es to preach and practise the social gospel, 
will become nothing more than a voice, with 
palsied hands and feet. The church that be- 
comes merely socialistic may have active 
hands and feet, but will be speechless—no 
message. 

If you can only do one thing with your 
people this year, compel them to read the Bi- 
ble, read it to them, so they can’t get around 
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REV. CHAS. L. GOODELL 


it. You have heard of the “remedy” for the 
world’s illness, the panacea for its unrest. We 
have had it all the time—the remedy is in the 
Bible—the sayings and teachings of Jesus. .. 


The Ancient Gospel 


in Modern Fiction 


Eight sermon-vlectures on the last Sun- 
day evening in each month at First 
Christian Church by the pastor 
Edgar DeWitt Jones 


October 26, 1913—“THE INSIDE OF THE CUP”, 
by Winston Churchill. Matt. 23:26. “Cleanse first 
the inside of the cup and of the platter, that the 
outside may become clean also”. 


November 30, 1913—“JOHN BARLEYCORN”, by 
Jack London. Prov. 20:1. ‘Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is a brawler, and whosoever erreth thereby is 
not wise”. 


December 28, 1913—‘‘V. V.’s EYES”, by Henry 
Sydnor Harrison. Ps. 18:35. “Thy gentleness hath 
made me great”... 


January 25, 1914—“MY LITTLE SISTER”, by 
Elizabeth Robbins. Joel 3:3. “And they have cast 
lots for my people and given a boy for an harlot 
and sold a girl for wine, that they might drink”. 


February 22, 1914—“‘THE PRICE OF PLACE”, by 
Samuel G. Blyth 1 Tim. 6:10. “For the love of 
money is a root of all kinds of evil”. 


March 29, 1914—‘THE GREAT ADVENTURE”, 
by Louise Pond Jewell. 1 Cor. 15:55. “O, Death, 
where is thy sting”. 


April 26, 1914—“THE IRON WOMAN”, by 
Margaret Deland. Prov. 22:6. “Train up a child in 
the way he should go and when he is old he will 
not depart from it”. 


May 31, 1914—“CEASE FIRING’, by Mary 
Johnston. Isa. 2:4. “They shall beat their swords 
into plow shares and their spears into pruning 
hooks; nations shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war anymore”. 


SPIRITUALIZING THE SOCIAL MESSAGE | 
| C. L. GOODELL, D. D. 


[This is the first of a series of six articles 
by a pastor who has perhaps the most fruitful 
pastorate in America—adding over 200 to his 
church annually. Ed.] tet : 

The attempt to translate the Christian life 
into terms of social help has been one of the 
great outstanding features of religious life 
during the last generation. While the effort is 
as old as the Christian faith and while it has 
always been recognized that though other re- 
ligions might concern themselves with God 
and the individual soul, Christianity required 
God and the soul and somebody else and could 
not live without opportunity of service, never- 
theless it is true that the last few years have 
marked an emphasis upon social matters 
greater than the church as a whole had ever 
known. 

Such books as Gladden’s “Christianity Ap- 
plied” and Rauschenbusch’s “Christianizing the 
Social Order” were typical of a flood of litera- 
ture which has turned the attention of the 
church to its ministry. This social emphasis 
has borne splendid fruit and it would be diffi- 
cult to overstate its value in the moral and 
religious life of the community. 

It was a revelation to a certain type of 
nominal Christians. They had no love for the 
more spiritual services of the Christian life. 
Prayer and the reading of the Bible were 
irksome and heartless tasks, but there was 
something within them that responded to calls 
for good citizenship and better tenements and 
larger parks and the protection of children 
from the demands which greed made upon 
them. Many who could not abide religious 
services were delighted to take up settlement 
work where the religious idea was entirely 
eliminated and only the social had any place. 

The new social mission has been at work 
long enough so that we may inquire into its 
value through the medium of the results it has 
produced. While it has been of great value 
some who have been its chief exponents are 
now questioning concerning the results which 
have come from it in the deeper values of the 
soul. Some of those who went into it were 
not without misgivings concerning the new 
order of things. Rauschenbusch has said,— 
“Tt is true that the social enthusiasm is an un- 
settling force which may unbalance for a 
time, break old religious habits and connec- 
tions and establish new contacts which are a 
permanent danger to personal religion.” 

He further says: “The way to meet this 
danger is not to fence out the new social 
spirit but to let it fuse with the old religious 
faith and create a new total that will be com- 
pleter and more Christian than the old re- 
ligious individualism at its best.” It is doubt- 
less true that a happy combination could be 
made, in fact, it is for that which we shall 
plead. But when it is said that “faith in a 
new social order is so powerful a breeder of 
religion that great bodies of men that scorn 
and repudiate the name of religion in practice 
give evidence of possessing some of the 
strongest and most powerful instincts and mo- 
tives of religion,” we are not quite sure that 
their scorn and repudiation is not more pro- 
nounced than their instincts and motives. 


"A 


There are not wanting those who feel that 
the pendulum has swung too far, that the em- 
phasis has been laid so largely upon externals 
that the great motive power, the real heart of 
all victorious endeavor, has been lost. I 
our emphasis so largely upon social condi- 
tions, with a score of sermons preached on so- 
cial betterment to one preached on spiritual 


With | 


betterment is there not a great chance for 
men to say as they file out of our churches: | 
“T found only a theory, where I came to find | 
a Saviour, and with all the interest about my | 


surroundings, ‘no man has 
soul?’ ” 


place for the primary? 


cared for my | 
Have we not put the secondary in | 
Did not Jesus always | 


assert that it was not the better state that | 
made the better man but that the better state | 


could not be organized without the better 
man. Dr. Clow of Glasgow says truly that 
the better man “is created only by a loyalty to 
God created in Christ and by a life of obe- 
dience to his will.” Noble conduct comes out 
of noble ideals. Mrs. Browning was a 
prophetess when she wrote: 


“It takes a soul to make a body. 


It takes a high-minded man to move masses © 


Even to a cleaner sty.” 


There is a new cry in the air. 
cry for the spiritual life. The greatest work- 
ers in the settlements, and their names would 
carry great weight if quoted, are saying: 
“Give us more of God, or take us out of this 
work.” We are coming to see that if you 
change a man’s conditions without changing 
the man you have really accomplished but 
little, that while it is good to plead for better 
streets and better tenements the supreme need 
of the hour is for better men. The oft-quoted 
remark of Bushnell’s: “The soul of reform is 
the reform of the soul,” was never more im- 
pressive than now. The world is crying out 
after God. 

Professor Euchen, of Vienna, is pleading 
for the spiritual life. He agrees with Brown- 
ing that— 

“°Tis life of which our nerves are scant— 
More life and fuller.” 


_He entitles his little book “Back to Re- 
ligion,” and in that expression voices the 
yearning of many a man who has found that 
when he asked socialism for bread he received 
but a stone. 

In these articles I wish to make clear that 
the social method of Jesus is the social meth- 
od for our time, that the only men who are 
equipped to minister to the needs of the hour 
are the men who have a spiritual message, 
that the church has one supreme business,— 
it traffics with the eternities. Other agencies 
assist in matters of social well-being and it 
may give its hearty support to all societies 
that plan therefore, but the one thing for 
which it stands is the spiritual renovation of 
the world. If it fails in that it has no excuse 
for being and in neglecting that it will betake 
itself to its grave and the grave will be the 
grave of a suicide. 


It is the 


THE GREATEST NEED OF THE CHURCHES 


MASTERING THE LOCAL FIELD 
CHARLES STELZLE 


(The first of six articles, which will enable 
you to get a bird’s eye view of your own 
church and its field of labor.—Ed.) 


It is unfortunate that many ministers are 
more concerned about getting hold of some 
kind of a panacea that is guaranteed to fill 
their churches than they are about getting at 
some fundamentals which will indicate just 
what should be done, regardless of what may 
have been attempted elsewhere, even though 
these methods proved to be successful. There 
are two important considerations which every 
minister should remember: First, that there 


is no panacea for church work; and, second, 


that no two churches are exactly alike. When 
a man offers a panacea, it is time to adjourn 
the meeting. Every pastor knows full well 
that the method which he may have employed 
with great success in one field, failed dismally 


‘in another, and without any apparent reason. 


There was a reason, and it was discoverable, 
but few of us care to analyze a given situation 
eo ctally enough to find out where the trouble 
ies. 

There is nothing of greater importance than 
knowing how to diagnose one’s situation. 


This refers to individuals as well as to or- 


ganizations. When the family physician real- 
izes that his patient has developed symptons 
which he does not understand, he very wisely 
calls in a diagnostician—a specialist. This 
expert does not confine himself to surface in- 
dications—the fact that the patient has a fever 
doesn’t necessarily prove very much. The 
specialist studies very thoroughly into the his- 
tory of the case. He finds out what the pa- 
tient’s parents died of, and his grand-parents. 


~He goes into as many details as possible, but 


he spends much time in getting at the begin- 
nings of things. And when he has mastered 
the case—he very rarely prescribes. He tells 
the regular physician just what ails his pa- 
tient, and the regular physician knows just 
about as well what to prescribe as the expert 
does, after he knows what is the matter with 
him. It’s knowing what. ails the patient that 
troubles the average physician, and often he 
will experiment. quite a good deal before he 
hits upon the right remedy. 

It’s just so in the work of the church. There 
is no patent remedy that will cure the ills of 
the church or the community ary more than 
there is for the ills of the human body. They 
each require a thorough-going diagnosis. And 


_ after one has spent time and thought in study- 


ing the needs of the people, actually mastering 
the situation, it will be a comparatively easy 
task to know what method to apply. It isn’t 
a question of learning more about methods,— 
there are few methods which are not perfectly 
familiar to the wide-awake minister. It’s 


rather a question of finding out which method 


to apply to a peculiar situation. Here’s where 
real statesmanship is demanded. And here’s 
where the average minister fails most fre- 
quently. 


When those of us who are forty years or: 
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more old, entered the ministry, the word “sur- 
vey,” in connection with church work, had 
scarcely been used. It is unfortunate that it 
has crept into our ecclesiastical vocabulary, 
because it is responsible for considerable op- 
position and much sarcasm when the subject 
of mastering one’s field is being considered. 

Everything these days is a “survey,” even 
to the enumeration of a list of meetings being 
held or societies at work in the church. The 
careless use of the word has cheapened the 
idea for which it stands, and it has clouded the 
minds of some who really believe in survey 
work but don’t know it. 

There are still some who say it isn’t neces- 
sary to make a careful study of one’s neigh- 
borhood, for what difference does it make, 
they insist, whether ten men died of drunken- 
ness last year or one hundred—we'll fight the 
liquor traffic anyway. True, but if you know 
that one hundred men died of the effects of 
liquor instead of ten, you will probably fight 
liquor ten times harder, and it will be easier 
to enlist others in fighting the liquor industry 
because you are in a position to give actual 
facts and not mere generalities. And using 
general statements is one of the weaknesses 
of some liquor fighters, as well as some other 
reformers. The object of a study of a field 
or a subject is to secure definite concrete facts. 

Furthermore, if you find that the bad effects 
of using liquor is ten times worse than any- 
body supposed, it may be that somebody will 
be wise enough to discover, through a careful 
analysis, why so many persons went to the 
saloon in the first place—whether it was mere- 
ly to get something to drink, whether it was 
because the saloon is a social center, whether 
the saloon has a monopoly of halls and meet- 
ing places for men’s social clubs, lodges, labor 
unions and musical societies and thus draws 
away men who might otherwise never enter a 
saloon, whether the personality, the nation- 
ality or the geniality of the bar tender at- 
tracts and so on. It may be found that after 
all the desire to drink is a comparatively 
small part of the power that draws men to the 
saloon. There may be social, economic and 
political factors at work in making the saloon 
attractive. 

There is just a possibility that after one has 
tabulated all the findings, it will be discovered 
that other social forces besides the saloon are 
worth thinking about. Many ministers and 
church workers will repudiate any plan which 
seems to indicate their interest in so-called 
“social problems,” but these same men will 
become enthusiastic about a campaign against 
the saloon, declaring themselves to be ready 
to go to any lengths in order to abolish the 
saloon. oats 

A study of all the facts in the social field 
will reveal a situation which demands a 
broader interest than that of abolishing the 
saloon, for it will be discovered that the sa- 
loon is tied up in a very vital way to the dance 
hall, the theater, the motion picture show, the 
pool room, and some other features of recre- 


ational life. One cannot understand and 
fight the saloon, unless one knows quite a 
good deal about these related factors, some 
of which are bad, some of which are good, but 
most of which are both good and bad. 
Getting Facts About Saloons. 

To fight the saloon with the best results, 
one must know about its economic aspects. 
This is undoubtedly the next big  battle- 
ground upon which the liquor traffic will be 
fought. Not merely that one must prove that 
the saloon is responsible for most of the 
crime, the poverty and the insanity in the 
world, but one must show the workingman 
that he will not lose his job if the saloon is 
closed—not only the bartender and all others 
employed in the saloon, but those who manu- 
facture bar fixtures and saloon furniture and 
glasses and bottles, and everything else that 
is used in the making and selling of beer and 
whiskey. No merely sentimental argu- 
ment will suffice. There are some other 
vital considerations to which the average 
workingman is having his attention called. It 
will be seen therefore, that in the very fa- 
miliar and generally accepted proposition that 
“the saloon must go,” there are situations 
which must be taken into account, if the saloon 
is to be permanently closed. For it is extremely 
important to remember that a merely negative 
policy will not suffice. Unless we are ready 
to answer the question “After the saloon— 
what?” we are inviting a good deal of trou- 
ble when the task of abolishing the saloon has 
been accomplished. 

What has here been said with reference to 
the saloon, applies to most of the social and 
economic problems of the day. The ramifica- 
tions are almost endless. Before one can in- 
telligently grapple with any one of these prob- 
lems, it is necessary that one have a fairly 
good idea of the entire field. The exponent of 
a single idea has a comparatively easy time 
of it, and in some respects he is needed to 
carry out part of a comprehensive program, 
but unless he is in some way related to others 
who are working in the same general field, 
having a sympathetic understanding with 
them and co-operating with these other 
makers, he is likely to make a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble both for himself and for 
other sincere workers. 


The general principles thus far discussed 
have an important bearing upon church work 
of every description. If ministers and other 
Christian workers are to be successful they 
must be masters of their fields. They must 
know the problems which the people in the 
community are facing. This is particularly true 
in the smaller towns and cities, for while the 
pastor in the metropolitan church has a great 
constituency to draw upon, out of which he 
may get some kind of an audience, the minis- 
ter in the smaller place is limited to a com- 
paratively few people, and he must do a more 
intensive work than his brother preacher in the 
big city. All the more necessity, therefore, 
for knowing the needs of these people to 
whom he must minister, if he is to minister to 
anybody. 

There is another important reason why the 
minister should master his field. Men like to 
listen to a man who gives evidence of knowing 
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his subject. The minister who can so preach 
that he shows clearly his understanding of the 
people’s problems is usually given a most 
hearty response. This does not mean, neces- 
sarily, that he will preach upon social prob- 
lems—this is rarely advisable, although this 
subject will be discussed in a later article—but 
he will indicate in countless ways that he sym- 
pathizes with the people in their hopes as well 
as in their weaknesses. 

Neither must it be inferred that a minister 
should master his field in the sense that he 
must know more about farming than the 
farmer, more about machinery than the ma- 
chinist, more about horses than the horseman. 
He would be a foolish man who would at- 
tempt so absurd a task, for, among other 
things, it would be mighty poor psychology— 
the man to whom the minister preaches likes 
to feel that he knows more about his own job 
than the preacher does. But the minister who 
not only can talk intelligently about the work 
of his parishioners, but can prove that he is 
familiar with the principles of morals and eth- 
ics that underlie such work, will be all the 
more acceptable to his own men. And if he 
can bring certain things to pass in his own 
community which will help to make farmers 
and machinists and horsemen better workmen, 
he will probably be still more appreciated. 


The minister who has mastered his field will 
find it very much easier to convince his off- 
cial boards that the plans which he is outlin-_ 
ing for their approval are feasible and wise. 
They will have confidence in him because they 
will readily see that so far as the general con- 
ditions of the field are concerned, he knows 
more about the subject than they do, and they 
would find it extremely difficult to argue 
iene his proposals, if they felt inclined to 

O so. 

In my first pastorate, I suggested to the ses- 
sion of the church a plan of work which I 
felt would meet the needs of a rather difficult 
situation, but they unanimously and heartily 
turned it down. They had lived in this city 
twenty or more years, while I had been there 
only twenty weeks or less. I could not hope 
to controvert this statement, and I did not try. 
Instead, and without their knowledge, I pre- 
pared a small card upon which were asked 
about a dozen leading. questions of each house- 
hold regarding names, addresses, . birth-place, 
occupations, religious belief, church member- 
ship, church attendance, Sunday School enroll- 
ment, public school attendance, and a few 
other items, and I made a complete, personal 
canvass of the entire neighborhood. The 
cards were tabulated and the results placed 
upon simple maps and charts. I then called 
another meeting of my session and reported 
upon the findings. These sturdy old elders 
were dumbfounded. I found that I could talk 
all around them on any question they raised— 
I had positively mastered the local field. I 
knew about every family in the parish. I 
knew exactly how many boys and girls needed 
help through our church, how many men were 
at work in the mills and factories, and how 
many young fellows lived in uncomfortable 
hall bedrooms. I could tell how many saloons 
there were, and the kind of men who patron- 
ized them—for I also made a study of the 


agencies that break down or build up com- 
munity life—I could tell about the public 
schools and the dispensaries; indeed, there was 
nothing of a public nature in that entire parish 
.of a mile long and a half a mile wide that I 
did not know about. 

Does anybody imagine that that session 
could possibly oppose my plans after my pre- 
sentation? They gave me absolute right of 
way, to do as I pleased. And when I began 
to raise money for the comparatively modest 
enterprises which I felt should be undertaken, 
in view of my findings, I discovered that busi- 
ness men listened patiently—many of them 
eagerly—as I told my story of the peoples’ 
needs, and I got the money, mostly because 
I had convinced them that I was not an idle 
dreamer or visionary, but that I knew the 
facts. The work organized in this church 
proved that the conclusions arrived at were 
correct. A boy’s club with a membership of 
nearly five hundred was established, and it 
was open every night. A friend in the city 
was eager to give a gymnasium and swimming- 
pool for the use of the boys. A lecture course 
was established. Special work for young 
women was inaugurated. The big gallery, 
scarcely ever used on Sunday nights at the 
preaching service, was now crowded. The 
church was open every night and a good part 
of every day. 

There is no_ special 
ing to know one’s community. 
ly a question of one’s willingness to go 
at it. The method of doing it, and the 
questions to be asked, will no doubt vary in 
some parishes, but the principle of approach 
is the same. 

First of all, one should definitely outline the 
boundary lines of one’s parish. It may be 
that this division of territory will of necessity 
be arbitrary but one must begin somewhere. 
If the parish is city-wide, as it is in some 
cases, and particularly if the same thing ap- 
plies to nearly every other church in town, 
than the obvious thing to do is to have all 
the churches unite in a study of the field, for 
such a task is plainly as non-sectarian as the 
small-pox. The city-wide study will greatly 
simplify many of the features of the investiga- 
tion, as One may secure many valuable facts 
from the state and municipal authorities, and 
there is usually no difficulty about defining 
boundaries. However, when a particular city 
or town is selected as a field for study, care 
should be taken to limit all statistics secured 
to that particular area, for if any of the 
figures on arrests, for example, in a neigh- 
boring city or town are included simply be- 
cause there seems to be a natural grouping 
in this particular, it will complicate matters 
and make the return inaccurate, first, because 
the basis of comparison of the number of 
arrests with other facts in the town may be 
out of proportion, or the causes for arrest 
may vary in the two cities or towns. This 
principle would apply to many other things. 
It is essential, therefore, not only to adhere 
strictly to the unit selected, but to confine 
oneself absolutely to one city, not including 
any section of an adjoining city or town, be- 
cause of possible complications. ; 

After the boundary lines have been decided 


trick about learn- 
It’s mere- 
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upon, it is desirable to select the subjects to 
be included in the study. Do not try to study 
intensively all of the subjects that will un- 
doubtedly suggest themselves. While many 
of these subjects will undoubtedly overlap, it 
is best to select three or four outstanding sit- 
uations, and master these, covering the others 
only in an incidental way. Whatever is at- 
tempted, it is important to have pretty clearly 
in mind what one wishes to study. 
Finding Out Forces For and Against. 

The next step is to prepare the schedules or 
questionaires. Those pertaining to the house 
to house canvass will be comparatively easy 
to arrange; others may be more difficult to 
work out, but it is necessary to know which 
points one wishes to tabulate before begin- 
ning one’s study, and if this can be determined, 
it will greatly simplify the entire proceeding. 

The basis of the study should be the popu- 
dation. It would be well, therefore, to se- 
cure the figures for the city or town indicating 
the increase or loss in population for each 
of the census periods since the town was 
settled, getting at the reasons for the sudden 
increase or decrease of the population. The 
nationality groups should be investigated, par- 
ticularly if there are sections of the city in 
which foreigners predominate. 

A study of the town should include its gov- 
ernment. Such questions as these being an- 
swered: what is the voting strength of the 
town? what town boards or commissioners are 
in charge of education, health, parks, police 
and charities? what power have they accord- 
ing to the town charter or orders of the coun- 
cil? what responsibilities rest with the mayor 
in regard to health, education, police, chari- 
ties, etc. 

Education is an important factor. Study 
the schools located in the town. Secure 
figures regarding the enrollments in the public 
schools for each year during a stated period, 
say for ten years; the average number of 
pupils per teacher in the grammar grades; the 
number of pupils on half time and the reason 
therefore; the percentage of those who enter 
the first grade and finish the eighth; the per- 
centage of those who enter the town high- 
school and graduate. Describe the efforts 
being made to adjust the common schools to 
the obvious needs of pupils who live in or 
near the town. Find out if there is medical 
inspection in the schools. 

A study should be made of the public li- 
brary. What about the number of books and 
magazines subscribed for, and the number of 
persons drawing books from the public Ji- 
prary, and the character of these books; is the 
public library meeting the needs of the people 
in an adequate manner, in the material fur- 
nished, in the number of days and hours open, 
in special facilities such as children’s librarian, 
children’s reading room, suggested lists and 
papers, exhibits of educational value, motion 
picture equipment, etc. 

The social influences at work in the com- 
munity should be investigated. Secure the 
names and membership of clubs, musical or- 
ganizations, lodges, etc. Does the social life 
center in the church or in the clubs, or in the 
social group of the upper class. What infor- 
mal meeting places are there for the men and 


women of the town. Name the chief forces, 
which prevent the feeling of a common cause, 
—for example, presence of foreigners, shifting 
population, the lack of public enterprises upon 
which to co-operate, etc. 

Knowledge of the industrial life ‘is vital. 
The chief industries of the town should be 
studied, with regard to the number of people 
employed, the general scale of wage paid, and 
whether labor is intermitted or continuous 
throughout the year; the number of hours the 
workers are employed; how many Sundays 
per year they are required to work; what op- 
portunities there are for training and advance- 
ment; whether conditions of work are sanitary 
and healthful; whether workers are subject to 
danger from machinery or occupational dis- 
ease; the percentage organized in trade unions; 
whether employers object to workers being 
organized; what recreational features or wel- 
fare work are furnished by employers. 


The necessity for knowing about the health 
of the people cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. Hence a study of the death rate cover- 
ing the past ten years and the causes of these 
deaths is important. The treatment and pre- 
vention of diseases should be considered in 
this connection. 


Crime and artests should be investigated. 
Find out how many arrests there were during 
the past year; how many of these arrests were 
men, women, boys and girls; the cause of ar- 
rest. 


The saloons are an important factor. Study 
their sanitary conditions; how they are op- 
erated; by whom they are controlled, whether 
by the alleged owner or the brewer. A study 
of the people connected with the saloon as 
owners and employes will be of value, as the 
personal element is a most important consid- 
eration. 


The recreational life of the people must be 
considered. What kind of amusement is fur- 
nished in the city and by whom; what oppor- 
tunities are there for recreational life, es- 
pecially for young people. 

The standards of living have much to do 
with the people’s welfare and their attitude 
toward life and its problem. The budgets of 
a certain number of families may be secured 
showing the cost of food, clothing, light, heat, 
medical care, insurance, books, papers, recrea- 
tion, church, charity, taxes, rent, etc. 

The religious life in the town should be 
studied with the utmost frankness. The num- 
ber of churches in the town, the number of 
members and the general operation of the 
organization in these churches should be care- 
fully noted. Find out how many churches 
have been abandoned during the past ten 
years, and why these churches were given up; 
what agencies in the community are compet- 
ing with the church for the time and atten- 
tion of the people; whether church work is 
becoming more difficult and why; whether the 
church membership ever was greater than it is 
now; if so, to what the falling off may be at- 
tributed. 

These questions are merely suggestive. They 
are not intended as a carefully. prepared out- 
line of subjects to be studied. As there are no 
two communities exactly alike, the subjects to 
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be investigated and the form of the schedules 
prepared will vary accordingly. 


Work for Every Church Member. 

It is not assumed that the minister himself 
is to make all these investigations. Indeed, 
one of the chief values of the study will be in 
putting at work as many people as possible so 
that they, themselves, may understand the 
situation by which they church is confronted. 

If twenty men and women, for example, 
were to really get af the local conditions and 
understand them, it would make them enthu- 
siastic about whatever work may be afterwards 
inaugurated. It may be desirable in some 
cases to engage someone whose work in con- 
nection with the public and private institutions 
has made him expert in securing the data 
asked for. 


The questions asked in the schedules should 
be so framed, that they will avoid so far as 
possible, the giving of mere opinions. Actual 
facts and figures should be insisted upon. 
Much available information will be obtained 
from city officials and heads of institutions. 
The United States census reports as well as 
county and state records should be consulted. 
If official sources are not available, it may be 
necessary to conduct an original investigation. 
The fact that certain data are not available and 
may not be secured is of itself an important 
“finding,” for it will show the necessity for 
keeping more accurate statistics. 


Having completed the investigation, the 
next step is to tabulate the material. Careful 
summaries should be made of each of the 
points studied. All kinds of possible compari- 
sons will suggest themselves, after the figures 
have been secured. The relation of one set 
of figures to another will be full of signifi- 
cance. The entire study will grip one in a 
most fascinating way, and the possibilities will 
strike one at every point. 


The facts secured should then be displayed 
in a graphic manner, on maps and posters, and 
if desirable an exhibition may be prepared, 
either for the private view of those directly in- 
terested, or it may be wise to have a public 
exhibition, either in the church itself or in a 
vacant store in the business section where 
aay numbers of people may use the ma- 
terial. 


Finally comes the work to be organized as 
the direct outcome of the investigation. See 
that something practical and permanent re- 
sults from the study. 


ABOUT WOMEN. 


Three-fourths of all the audiences at all the- 
atrical performances in this country are 
women. 

There are one-third more girls than boys in 
the high schools of America. 

Nearly 400 women applied for patents in 
England during the past year. 

A bill providing for women judges in the 
Children’s Court has been introduced in the 
New York legislature. 

A Vancouver woman wore a pedometer for 
one month, at the end of which time she found 
she had walked over 400 miles in doing her 
household duties. 


Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem 
CHARLES STELZLE 


Twenty-five per cent of the poverty of the 
United States may be traced directly or indi- 
rectly to the use of intoxicating liquor; about 
50.0 per cent of crime is referred to intemper- 
ance as one cause, and in 31.0 per cent it ap- 
pears as a first cause. This conclusion was 
arrived at after a careful study covering 13,- 
402 convicts in seventeen prisons and refor- 
-matories scattered throughout twelve states. 
In Manchester, England, 51.0 per cent of the 
cases of poverty inquired into were partly or 
wholly due to drink. One of the Poor Law 
Medical officers in London said that out of 
one hundred thousand paupers who had passed 
through his hands in five years only twenty 
were total abstainers. 


The principal railroads of the United States 
not only demand that their employes shall 
not drink while on duty, but they insist that 
their employes shall not enter a saloon when 
off duty. 


Alcohol not only lowers the power of effi- 
ciency, but it lowers the power of resistance 
to disease. In the Indian army in 1905, taking 
the average of seven regiments in different 
stations in India, the proportion of admittance 
to hospitals among the drinkers was 92.0 per 
cent, and among the abstainers only 40.0 per 


cent. In a study of 20,192 hospital cases of 
tuberculosis the following is given as the 
causes: 

PUREE LIGIIEE ee «Prin on Soc Ae paler tees Sere 1,229 
MPESHEICICNEe AIF IMCTC abc anlec ce acanceec nee 650 
REGU? PLOT eee ree ia sicyn arse Wie + o's e Seiais a clo wis 82 
Prana plembere dey cis ss iesocsiaiesieis a3 dha dete 90 
TEA OTOL Se rcs ai. aard sedate wie. ware etdele: #4 482 


The brewing and the distilling interests have 
been asking: 

“Have the temperance fanatics ever thought 
what would become of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who would be deprived of a living if 
_ prohibition became general? Did they ever 
consider the consequences of the destruction 
of the brewing industry, and how it would 
affect other industries? Did they ever con- 
sider that prohibition in our country would 
take away the bread from the mouths of a mil- 
lion men, women and children who would be 
dumped upon the labor market, and made 
paupers?” 

This is asked by the United Brewery Work- 
men of America. The workingman has been 
told that if the breweries and the saloons 
were closed the farmers will suffer grievously; 
that the glass bottle-blowers, the cigar-mak- 
ers, the horseshoers, the harness-makers, the 
machinists, the carpenters, the engineers,— 
all in any way related to the manufacture or 
the sale of liquor—all will lose their jobs, if 
the saloon is put out of business. This is why 
hundreds of thousands of perfectly sober, non- 
saloon-patronizing working men vote to retain 
the saloon in every part of the United States. 

The Bureau of the Census, in its Bulletin, 
page 8, makes the following comment upon 
the relative importance of the brewing and 
distilling industries: : 

“The relative importance of these industries 
is best shown by their ranking in number of 
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wage-earners; in this respect the brewing in- 
dustry ranks twenty-fifth among the indus- 
tries of the country, and the distillery industry 
forty-third.” 

How much the liquor traffic contributes to 
the freight traffic movement on railroads is 
shown in the figures given in the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1911, p. 298. 
The total tonnage of all freight in 1910 was 
1,745,324,828; that of wines, liquors and beers, 
6,785,150, which represents only .3 per cent 
of the total. What of the farmer? Of the 
total crop of grain for 1911, consisting of 
barley (malt), rye, corn, wheat, and oats, there 
was used for liquor just about three per cent. 

Upon a conservative basis we may safely 
say that the annual drink bill in America is 
$1,800,000,000. That is the amount spent, at 
the retail price, for intoxicating liquor. 


If the $1,800,000,000 now spent for liquor 
were to be spent for bread and clothing, it 
would give employment to nearly eight times 
as many workers who would collectively re- 
ceive five and one-half times as much wages, 
or nearly $200,000,000 more. The cost of the 
raw material necessary to produce $1,800,000,- 
000 worth of bread and clothing (retail price) 
instead of liquor would be over $600,000,000 
more than the liquor industry now uses. 


The advocate of the liquor business will in- 
clude the army of saloon-keepers, bartenders, 
salesmen, and all others engaged in manufac- 
turing material used in the manufacture and 
sale of liquor, but whatever may be said with 
reference to the liquor business upon this 
point may also be claimed for the bread and 
clothing business, only in a larger measure. 
It requires many more people to sell $1,800,- 
000,000 worth of bread and clothing than it 
does to sell liquor of the same value. This 
is one of the principal reasons why the item 
of wages is so much larger in the bread and 
clothing business. If the money now spent 
for liquor should be spent for bread and cloth- 
ing, not only would all the salesmea, saloon- 
keepers and bartenders find work in legitimate 
business enterprises, but the men who make 
glass bottles, furniture, harness, delivery wa- 
gons and every other thing used in connection 
with the liquor business, would be more 
steadily employed, for there would be a still 
greater demand for their products. 


The American Federation of Labor has at 
three consecutive conventions declared unani- 
mously in favor of having all labor-union 
meetings held away from the saloon. Many 
international unions will not permit their lo- 
cals to meet back of saloons or over them, and 
several will not pay sick or death benefits if 
the member was injured or killed while intoxi- 
cated. In many American cities there are la- 
bor temples owned and controlled by the 
trades-unions. In practically every instance 
there is a clause in the article of incorpora- 
tion which prohibits the selling or the use of 
intoxicants in any part of the building. 

The great American labor leader John Mit- 
chell says: 

(Continued on page 81) 
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:. (Continued from page 79) 

I am not at all impressed. with the argu- 
ment that if you close down the liquor traffic 
you bring about a calamity. When you shut 
down a distillery, a factory takes its place; 
and when you close up a saloon, a grocery 
store is put in. I am willing to assert that 
when all men work eight hours a day and re- 
ceive for it a fair wage there will be less 
liquor drunk in the world than there is today. 
I say this, realizing that nothing has done 


more to bring misery upon innocent women 
and children than the money spent in drink. 
“No man has a right to spend a cent upon 
himself until he has first provided for his 
family. But the average working man does 
not yet earn enough to give his family all the 
comforts they deserve. He has no money to 
spend on drink without robbing his family. I 
believe that in the proportion that the labor 
movement grows so will the temperance move- 
ment grow.” 


INDUSTRY VERSUS ALCOHOL 


Lewis Edwin Theiss, in The Outlook, August 8, 1914 


We were discussing Billy Sunday and the 
economic effect of his work. 

“The vice president of the C Iron 
Works told me,” said a manufacturer of rail- 
way cars, “that his company could have af- 
forded to pay its employes a quarter of a 
million dollars more than their wages during 
the period that Billy Sunday was working 
among them.” 

The corporation concerned is one of the 
great steel companies of the country. It em- 
_ploys thousands of men. 

“Why was that?’ I asked. 

“Because of the increased efficiency of the 
men. They were steadier. Accidents de- 
creased remarkably. They produced enough 
extra steel to make their work worth the 
quarter million additional.” 

“It is interesting to find that religion has 
such an effect on every-day life,’ I observed. 

“Religion as such had little to do with it,” 
replied the car-maker, “except that it started 
it. The thing that made those men efficient 
was cutting out the drink. Billy Sunday got 
them all on the water wagon. They became 
sober and stayed sober. They could run 
their machines with steady hands and true 
The men themselves realize what dif- 


eyes. 
ference it makes. They are strong for pro- 
hibition. If the people of Pittsburgh and its 


vicinity could vote on the temperance ques- 
tion today, the saloons would be wiped out 
there. 

“The manufacturers are strong for prohi- 
bition, too. They never gave much thought 
to the matter before. But this demonstra- 
tion of Billy Sunday’s has made us all strong 
for prohibition. We know now that most of 
our accidents are due to whiskey. For years 
we have been trying to find a way to secure 
a high degree of efficiency among our men. 
We never sticceeded. Along -comes this 
preacher and accomplishes more in a few 
weeks than we have ever been able to do. 

“We know now that until booze is ban- 
ished we can never have really efficient work- 
men. We’re fools if we don’t profit by what 
he has shown us. Take it from me, booze 
has got to go. We are not much interested 
in the moral side of the matter as such. It 
is purely a matter of dollars and cents. They 
say corporations have no souls. From this 
time forth corporations are going to show 
mighty little soul toward the man _ who 
drinks.” } 

Thus, from the lips of a man who typifies 
all that we associate with the term “big busi- 
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ness,’ we have the new creed that is to put 
rum out of the running. Alcohol must go. 
The thing that temperance fanatics have been 
unable to accomplish, that a political party has 
failed to do, that even religion has not been 
able to bring about, is shortly to come to pass. 
Alcohol is going. Efficiency demands it. In- 
dustry calls for it. The signs of its passing 
are on every hand. 

Our scientists have shown us the true na- 
ture of alcohol. As Dr. Mary Wolfe, for many 
years head of the Pennsylvania State Hospital 
for the Insane at Norristown, points out, al- 
cohol can be classed with ether, chloroform, 
morphine, cocaine, and other habit-forming 
and soul-destroying drugs. It is responsible 
for a large part of our insanity, imbecility, 
diseases, and degeneracy. And now comes 
big business showing us that it is responsi- 
ble for most of our inefficiency. 

* * * 

Not many months ago a distressing acci- 
dent occured in one of our big industrial 
plants that, in respect to safety, is regarded 
as a model. The machinery in this plant is 
guarded with the most serviceable devices, 
the printed rules are clear, the foreman vigi- 
lant. Yet suddenly there were horrifying cries, 
and the shrieks of one in agony. The ma- 
chinery was stopped and a mangled body 
drawn forth. The victim was one of the 
most efficient workers in the establishment. 
He was so horribly mangled that he died in a 
few minutes. 

During the noon hour, and just preceding 
the fatal accident, the dead man had visited 
the saloon and indulged in several drinks. His 
eyes had become just dim enough, his hand 
unsteady enough, to spell death for him. An 
unsteady lurch, as his fellows testified, had 
thrown him into the whirling machinery. 

* 


In another industrial establishment, in which 
a huge crane daily lifts tons upon tons of 
steel, two men were recently killed and three 
badly maimed by a slip on the part of the 
crane operator. He, too, was skilled and 
competent. But this time he started the 
machinery a few seconds too soon. The 
huge masses of metal about to be swung by 
the crane went crashing down on the five 
men below. Again there was an expert 
inquiry, and once more the finding was that 
during the luncheon hour the operator had 
slipped out of the shop and across an alley 
to a saloon. 

The case has been well stated by Thomas 


D. West, manager of a Cleveland steel foun- 
dry, who started the Anti-Accident Associa- 
tion. Writing in the “Survey,” Mr. West 
says: “The law says to our industries, ‘If a 
man in your employ loses his fingers, an eye, 
or a limb, you or your insurance agencies are 
liable for a heavy indemnity.’ Yet saloons 
are licensed to be located next door to fac- 
tories, to sell employes drink that will weaken 
their limbs, befuddle their intellects, and thus 
render them liable to accidents that even the 
best safety appliances and the watchfulness 
of superintendents cannot prevent. This out- 
witting of justice, common sense, and hu- 
manity, supported by laws, is responsible for 
many of the two million injuries and thirty- 
five thousand deaths that occur annually in 
American industries.” 

Last October the American Foundryman’s 
Association began a National campaign to 
“push the saloon back from the doorways of 
industrial plants.” In November the License 
Commissioners of Cuyahoga County, in which 
Cleveland is situated, closed many of the 
saloons near the gateways of industrial plants. 
The owners of those plants have just that 
much advantage. over their rivals in other 
places. : 

Indeed, industry will not stop with “push- 
ing back” the saloon. Industry means to 
eliminate the saloon. It has already started 
to do so. And it is accomplishing its pur- 
pose by discriminating against the men who 
frequent the saloon. Mr. Wallace H. Rowe, 
President of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, 
which employs more than five thousand men, 
recently filed a petition with the judges of 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, against 
the saloon. Mr. Rowe’s petition declared 
that the high cost of living was made more 
burdensome upon the families of working- 
men because twenty per cent of the workers’ 
earnings,/on the average, go to the saloons. 
At the same time, he said, the cost of steel is 
increased by an overhead charge for accidents, 
eighty-five per cent of which are due directly 
or indirectly to liquor. 

Similar testimony comes from the Berwick 
shops of the American Car and Foundry 
Company. In February, 1914, this notice 
was posted in the Berwick plant: ‘“Work- 
men frequenting drinking-places coming to 
or going from their work will be replaced 
by non-drinking men as rapidly as possible.” 

This notice was posted in consequence of 
a. visit to Berwick of the Rev. Henry W. 
Stough, the evangelist, who, like Billy Sunday, 
has been conducting a vigorous crusade 
against the drink evil. The resulting increase 
in the efficiency of the steel workers in con- 
sequence of his visit was an eye-opener to the 
company. “We did not realize until the last 
three months,’ said the general superin- 
tendent, Mr. W. S. Johnson, “that the drink 
habit was responsible for a lot of our acci- 
dents. We have had a general awakening in 
this town. Since the beginning of Dr. Stough’s 
campaign against ‘booze,’ accidents in our 
plant have been reduced more than thirty per 
cent.” 

* * * 

Two weeks after the liquor-drinkers em- 
ployed by the American Car and Foundry 
Company fell under the ban, consumers of 


strong drink in the plants of the American 
Sheet and Tinplate Company, the “tinplate 
trust,’ met the same fate. Thousands of 
employes at Vandegrift, New Kensington, 
Hyde Park, and Leechburg were notified 
that they must stop drinking. Those who be- 
longed to fraternal orders that maintained 
“sideboards” were ordered to withdraw from 
these organizations. Employes were also 
forbidden to sign the applications of persons 
seeking liquor licenses. This order affected ail 
the plants of the company. Nearly six thou- 
sand men were affected in the Vandegrift re- 
gion alone. *. : ¥ 

From the Lukens Iron and Steel Company’s 
plant at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, comes the 
same story of increased efficiency through the 
abolition of alcohol. Coatesville is the town 
where, some time ago, a negro was burned at 
the stake. It has a large population of iron 
workers. Also, it had many saloons. The 
combination made Coatesville more or less 
notorious. After the negro burning, saloons 
were banished from the town. The result was 
beyond belief. The town became a _ decent 
place of residence. Drunken men were a rar- 
ity. Arrests fell off amazingly. Best of all, 
accidents in the steel mills were reduced 
more than forty per cent. That was another 
eye-opener. When, in March last, an effort 
was made to restore the saloon to Coatesville, 
Charles L. Huston, vice president of the 
Lukens Company, rose from a sick bed to pro- 
test in court against the re-establishment of 
the saloon in Coatesville. In case the saloon 
was restored to Coatesville, Mr. Huston made 
it known, the iron company would employ a 
detective force to watch its employes, and men 
who frequented the saloons would be replaced 
by men who did not drink. The Lukens [ron 
Company does not intend to have its accident 
list increased if it can be prevented. 

* * * 


Neither do other big employers. And that 
is why alcohol is doomed. The old song used 
to run something like this: “If the devil’s in 
the way, we will roll it over him.” Alcohol is 
in the way of industrial efficiency, and indus- 
try is about to “roll it over” alcohol. Early 
in the current year, 1914, the Pittsburgh anc 
Lake Erie Railroad posted a notice forbidding 
its men to drink. Apparently the men paic 
little heed. Detectives were employed to fer. 
ret out the drinkers, and one day in January 
one hundred and twenty-six men were sum 
marily “fired.’ Conductors, engineers, train. 
men, and brakemen were included in the list 
When it was said that these were only the 
first dismissals and that others would folloy 
if drinking were not discontinued, there was ¢ 
rush for the water wagon. 

* * * 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has 125,000 em 
ployes. But so rigidly is the no-drinking rul 
enforced that few of them ever touch liquor 
During the year 1913 the company’s “observ 
ers,” or “spotters,” made 784,675 “observa 
tions,” but found only 158 men who were vio 
lating the rule against liquor. Truly, when ; 
great corporation like the Pennsylvania Rail 
road will make on an average more than si 
observations a year on each of 125,000 mer 
it means to make an end of alcohol in it 
army of workers. 
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Marching to Death. 
Ex-Congressman Frederick K. Landis, of 
Indiana, in a speech recently given in Ohio, 
giving his reason why he is trying to stop the 
liquor traffic, said: 
- “T am not a reformer. A fellow doesn’t 
: have to be a reformer to be against paralysis 
in the feet, dropsy in the ankle, locomotor 
ataxia in the legs, palsy in the hands, neuritis 
_in the arm, cancer in the stomach, typhoid in 
the bowels, Bright’s disease in the kidneys, 
hardening of the arteries, tuberculosis of the 
lungs, a garbage barrel in the mouth, may- 
Onnaise dressing on the nose, dog bites in the 
ears, frog sprawn in the ‘eyes, and rattlesnakes 
on top. Now, that is about all one man can 
reasonably expect to get out of alcohol, and 
yet I know a lot of fellows who have all of 
these things, yet are not happy. So you see 
happiness is not to be found in this direction. 
I am not a reformer at all. I am just one of 
the fellows who has stood on the street and 
watched the procession go by, the ragged 
ranks of hunger. I ‘have seen them going 
down, down, always down, never up. You 
get tired seeing a procession going one way 
all the time for twenty-five years.”—American 
Issue, May 2, 1914. 
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For Efficiency. 
“Total abstinence from alcohol stimulants,” 
runs a cable dispatch from London, “will be 
strictly observed during Sir Ernest Shackle- 
_ton’s trip across the South Polar continent. 
_He and his men propose to work long hours, 
including eight hours’ marching every day, 
but for stimulants they will rely on nothing 
stronger than tea or cocoa.” This is not the 
freak of an enthusiast, but a common-sense 


The question is: Shall 
the rest of us be equally efficient in shoulder- 
ing a share of the world’s work?—Collier’s 
Weekly. 


Declaration of the Flying Squadron. 

_ Whenever a politician, or an executive offi- 
pcer, or a political party prefers the liquor 
traffic above the public morals, such men must 
“be set aside and such parties abandoned. To 
Uthe accomplishment of this high purpose we 
dedicate ourselves and invite all who with us 
agreed, to enroll in this army. 

_ We stand for the National Prohibition of 
the Liquor Traffic. 

“Tf the state does not master the drink trade 
the drink trade will master the state.” 

~~ 4 =a a ee 

Z North Carolina’s Freedom. 

_ About twelve years ago I stood on historic 
King Mountain, and I saw the smoke of thir- 
‘ty-eight government distilleries rising toward 
heaven. I saw no macadamized roads; scarce- 
ly a church of any note or dignity in the entire 
country; scarcely a schoolhouse where our 
boys and girls might obtain even the rudi- 
P of an education. I saw_ saloons 
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hundred people. Two years ago, about ten 
years after the people had driven out this 
course, I went back. I found macadamized 
roads in almost every part of the county; I 
saw magnificent churches of every denomina- 
tion; I found school houses in every district’ 
of that country, where boys and girls might 
obtain an education to fit them for their duty 
in any station. There was not the smoke of a 
single brewery, and instead of the smoke of 
thirty-eight government distilleries, I saw as- 
cending to the glory of God in business the 
smoke of forty-three of the largest cotton 
factories in the United States of America.— 
Honorable E. Yates Webb. 


German Losses. 
thousand Germans perished 
Fifty thou- 


_Twenty-five 
during the Franco-Prussian war. 
sand is the estimated number of German 
deaths each year from alcoholism, From 1877 
to 1901 the number taken for drunkenness to 
the hospitals and insane asylums of Germany 
increased five-fold, although the population 
had increased but one-third. Of all Germany’s 
expenditure for food and drink 27.74 per cent 
is for alcohol—five times as much as for edu- 
cation. 


French Losses. 

In France there is a drink shop to every 82 
persons. 

In 1881 France had 367,000 saloons and 47,- 
000 insane. In 1907, 477,000 saloons and 70,- 
000 insane. Says M. Joseph Reinach, patriot 
statesman of France: “Alcohol has immeas- 
urably increased criminality, tuberculosis, pov- 
erty; has diminished the physical and moral 
value of the laboring class; the army con- 
scription is weakened by an over-increasing 
number rejected for alcoholic degeneracies; 
80 per cent of juvenile criminals are offspring 
of alcoholic parentage; alcoholism: costs in 
drink consumed, in labor lost, in expense of 
sick and insane, in repression of crime, in idle- 
ness, etc., nearly three milliards a year.” On 
no less an authority than Gladstone we learn 
that the ravages of drink in England are 
worse than those of war, famine and pestilence 
combined. 


Hope of the World. 

In the prohibition movement Scandinavia 
leads the way. In Sweden and Norway the 
government has appointed commissions on the 
subject of National Prohibition. Nine of 
Sweden’s eleven commissioners are prohibi- 
tionists. Denmark has had 196 votings since 
1907, and the vote against saloons has been 
overwhelming—47,308 to 12,664. 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 

A suburban minister, during his discourse 
one Sunday morning, said: “In each blade of 
grass there is a sermon.” The following day 
one of his flock discovered the good man push- 
ing a lawn mower about, and paused to say: 
“Well, parson, I’m glad to see you engaged in 
cutting your sermons short,’—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, ; 


NINETY AND NINE 7 


There were ninety and nine that safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold; 

But one was out on the hills away, 

Far off from the gates of gold. 
Away on the mountains wild and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd’s care. 

In 1874 Moody and Sankey left Glasgow, 
where they had been holding meetings for 
four months, to go to Edinburgh to hold a 
three days’ meeting before going to the High- 
lands. Before entering the train Mr. Sankey 
invested a penny in a weekly newspaper in 
hopes of finding some news from America. 
But he found nothing except a sermon by 
Henry Ward Beecher. He threw it down in 
disappointment, but picked it up again to 
glance at some Edinburgh advertisements. As 
he did so his eye fell upon a little poem, with 
which he was much impressed. He read it to 
Mr. Moody who was so absorbed in some Chi- 
cago letters that he paid no attention. How- 
ever, Mr. Sankey cut out the poem and placed 
it in his pocket. Mr. Sankey says: 

“At the noon meeting on the second day, 
held at the Free Assembly Hall, the subject 
presented by Mr. Moody and other speakers 
was ‘The Good Shepherd.’ When Mr. Moody 
had finished speaking he called upon Dr. Bo- 
nar to say a few words. He spoke only a 
few minutes, but with great power, thrilling 
the immense audience by his fervid eloquence. 
At the conclusion of Dr. Bonar’s words Mr. 
Moody turned to me with the question, ‘Have 
you a solo appropriate for this subject, with 
which to close the service?’ I had nothing 
suitable in mind, and was greatly troubled 
to know what to do. The twenty-third psalm 
occurred to me, but this had been sung sev- 
eral times in the meeting. I knew that every 
Scotchman in the audience would join me if I 
sang that, so I could not possibly render this 
favorite psalm as a solo. At this moment I 
seemed to hear a voice saying: ‘Sing the hymn 
you found on the train!’ But I thought this 
impossible, as no music had ever been written 
for that hymn. Again the impression came 
strongly upon me that I must sing the beauti- 
ful and appropriate words I had found the day 
before, and placing the little newspaper slip 
on the organ in front of me, I lifted my heart 
in prayer, asking God to help me so to sing 
that the people might hear and understand. 
Laying my hand upon the organ I struck the 
key of A flat, and began to sing. Note by note 
the tune was given, which has not been 
changed from that day to this. 

As I ended the first verse I was frightened 
for I thought, ‘Can I do that again?’ But 
I began the second verse and got through 
with that, and the rest was easy. As the sing- 
ing ceased a great sigh seemed to go up from 
the meeting, and I knew that the song had 
reached the hearts of my Scotch audience. Mr. 
Moody was greatly moved. Leaving the pul- 
pit, he came down to where I was seated. 
Leaning over the organ, he looked at the lit- 
tle newspaper slip from which the song had 
been sung, and with tears in his eyes said: 
‘Sankey, where did you get that hymn? I 
never heard the like of it in my life’ TI re- 
plied: ‘Mr. Moody, that’s the hymn I read to 
you yesterday on the train, which you did not 
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hear” Then Mr. Moody raised his hand an 
pronounced the benediction, and the meeting 
closed. Thus ‘The Ninety and Nine’ was 
born.” 

The sister of the author of the words was 
in one of the galleries, but the press was too 
great for her to reach Mr. Sankey when the 
meeting closed. She, however, wrote to him 
after he had gone to the Highlands. And so 
he discovered that the poem had been written 
about six years before, by Elizabeth C. Clep- 
hane, of Melrose, Scotland, the daughter of 
the sheriff of Fife. She had died in 1869. 


Mr. Sankey, in his “Story of the Gospel 
Hymns,” says: 

When in 1875 the two evangelists returned 
to England they held their first meeting in 
the old Congregational Church in Northfield, 
Mass. The church was full and a crowd on 
the outside. On opening the service, Mr. 
Moody said, “The largest crowd is on the out- 
side, so I will speak from the front of the 
church.” The small organ was carried to the 
porch in front of the church, where Mr. San- 
key played and sang “The Ninety and Nine.” 
Opposite the church across the river, a man 
was seated on his porch. He had refused to 
attend the meeting and was angry when his 
family insisted on going. The wind wafted the 
words of this song over to his ears, and a 
fortnight later he attended a prayer-meeting 
in a school house near his home and asked 
the prayers of Christians. He was converted 
and worked with Mr. Moody for years in his 
Northfield school. 

Many years later, when laying the corner- 
stone for the new Congregational Church in 
Northfield, at Mr. Moody’s request Mr. San- 
key stood on the corner-stone and sung “The 
Ninety and Nine.” At the time, the same 
man who had heard the song across the rivet 
years before, lay dying. Hearing the musi¢ 
his wife opened the window and together they 
listened again to the same song. Not long 
after he passed to join the Shepherd in the 
upper fold. i 


Ban Johnson on Booze. 


In a recent interview Ban Johnson, presi- 
dent of the American Baseball League, said: | 


On the whole I should say that by far the 
greatest element of success in professiona 
baseball is cleanliness. No matter what ¢ 
player’s other qualifications may be, the fina 
analysis is always the same. Without the fac’ 
tor of right living, any measure of success of 
the diamond is impossible. Speed, initiative 
the ability to think fast, and hit hard, steadi 
ness, without some of these qualities, o 
course, no young man can be a great bal 
player. But they all lose their value withou 
a sound foundation of clean habits. In n 
other field of life do flaws show quicker. 
young player may bat in the .300 class for : 
season, and fandom may hail him as a secon 
Cobb. Let him begin to patronize the saloo 
and spend his leisure hours before a bar, an 
he drops like a spent rocket. Whiskey nerve 
and beer-weakened muscles are spotted on th 
instant on the diamond. 


$6,000 for Peace and Bible Sermons and Essays 


_ WANTED: 1,000 SERMONS ON BIBLE 
READING. 


Ten dollars will be awarded for the best 
sermon in each group of twenty. 


You preach on the Bible, or necessity of 
Bible reading each year, no doubt. Why not 
do so the first Sunday in November, or before 

_ January 1, 1915, and send us a copy of your 
sermon? We have been authorized by leading 
Bible publishers to pay $10 for the best ser- 
mon of each lot of twenty sermons received, 
and $100 for the best one submitted. This 
is the fairest contest possible, as you compete 
with only nineteen others. For these awards 
$1,000 or more is available. : 


You will find in this issue of The Expositor, 
abundant material for this sermon—especially 
in the “Book of Books” article, and also in 
“The Bible Around the World,” in the illus 
trative department. 


We would make the following suggestions 
for these sermons: 


1. The story of how we got our Bible 
should be told, and the reasons given for the 
various revisions, with examples of readings 
in the American revision which clear up diffi- 
culties in passages in the King James ver- 
sion. 


2. The Christian duty of daily Bible read- 
ing and study if possible should be urged, as 
the fundamental religious duty. If our 
church members do not read and know the 
scriptures they are subject to everv religions 
fad and fancy that comes along. Christian 
Science and Russellism do not find any foot- 
hold in the mind and heart of Bible readers. 


3. The necessity of children committing to 
memory Scripture portions. must be urged. 
Unless this is done, the Bible will be one of 
thousands of books instead of the Books of 
Books. 
The manuscripts should be typewritten, or 
at least plainly written. The complete ser- 
mon need not be submitted, from 2,000 to 
3,000 words digest of it given. The date 
preached, name and address of preacher 
should be on the title page, and an estimate 
of the number of persons in the audience. 
_. Manuscripts should be sent to Bible Sermon 
Department, The Expositor, 701 Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio, on or before January 1, 1915. 


A WORD FITLY SPOKEN, LIKE 
GOLDEN APPLES. 

While you are feasting on the good things 
in this issue of The Expositor, 75,000 preach- 
ers in America will be receiving the heartiest 
invitation we ever issued to join our com- 
pany. This company is made up of the most 
efficient pastors in America. We may not 
have the most eloquent preachers, but our 

subscribers are the most efficient pastors. 
_ Every mail brings commendatory letters 
telling what a great help The Expositor is. 
Let us not be selfish but tell the other pas- 
tors. Many of our subscribers do this. If 
you do it during November it will be more 
F. M. Bar- 


effective than at any other time. 
q 


o 


$5,000 PRIZE OFFER OF THE CHURCH 
PEACE UNION. 

[The latest statistics and facts and material 
may be found in Sept., Oct. and coming issues 
of The Expositor. Ed.] 

The Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., offers to the churches five 
thousand dollars ($5,000) in prizes for the best 
essays on international peace. The sum is ap- 
portioned as follows: 

. A prize of one thousand dollars ($1,000) 
for the best monograph of between 15,000 and 
25,000 words on any phase of international 
peace by any pastor of any church in the 
United States. 

2. Three prizes, one of five hundred dollars 
($500), one of three hundred dollars ($300), 
and one of two hundred dollars ($200), for 
the three best essays on international peace by 
students of the theological seminaries in the 
United States. 

3. One thousand dollars ($1,000) in ten 
prizes of one hundred dollars ($100) each to 
church members between twenty (20) and 
thirty (30) years of age. 

4. Twenty (20) prizes of fifty dollars ($50) 
each to Sunday School pupils between fifteen 
(15) and twenty (20) years of age. 

5. Fifty (50) prizes of twenty dollars ($20) 
each to Sunday School pupils between ten 
(10) and fifteen (15) years of age. 

In the accomplishing of the desired results 
among the church members and the Sunday 
School pupils, and in the awarding of the 
prizes, The Church Peace Union will have to 
depend largely upon the assistance which the 
pastors can render. It is earnestly hoped 
that the pastors will make the announcement 
of these prizes in all of the churches and Sun- 
day Schools of the United States. In com- 
peting for the prizes only one essay should be 
sent from each church and from each Sunday 
School, the essays of the local church and Sun- 
day School being read by a local committee 
and the one winning essay forwarded. 

It is hoped that from the thousand dollars 
($1,000) prize offered to clergymen one or 
more essays may be found -which will be 
worthy of publication and distribution by the 
Foundation. All essays must be in by Jan- 
uary 1, 1915. 

For pastors who intend to write for the 
thousand dollar ($1,000) prize the following 
list of books will be found most helpful: 
Swords and Ploughshares. Lucia Ames 

Mead . 
The Federation of the World. Benjamin 


Reb lOOd ta acacia tae iaieis ie eee 
The Blood of the Nation. David Starr 
VOLrdatiee edo re 1 ie ea Nees 15 
War Inconsistent with the Religion of 
Jesus Christ. David Low Dodge.... .65 
The Great Illusion. Norman Angell.... 1.00 
The Peace Problem. Frederick Lynch. .75 
The New Peace Movement. Wm. I. Hull 1.00 
The Moral Damage of War. Walter 
WGI c Sb3 ca ade Se aoa ee eee c 85 
The Passing of War. Wm. Leighton es 
Sumner’s Addresses on War. Chas. Sum- ie 


ner , 
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Channing’s Discourses on War. William 
Pilerya Chan nines srceeee cre ae .60 

World Organization. R. L. Bridgman..  .60 

Mohonk Addresses. Edward Everett 


alee. ee ai ncee ects Mea eee meee 80 
Unseen Empire. David Starr Jordan... 1.25 
Army and Industry. Norman Angell... 1.25 


Proceedings of the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ferences on Peace and Arbitration 
(Copies may be obtained by writing 
dinectlyaatow ii Cee hillips sa ibake 
Mohonk, Ulster Co., N. Y.), each..... 05 
All of the above may be obtained from 

The Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. 

A selected list of pamphlets will be sent on 
application to The Church Peace Union, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The essay may deal with any phase of the 
problem which appeals to the writer. 

It is hoped that many of those who write 
for the thousand dollar ($1,000) prize will lay 
special stress on the ways in which the cause 
may be advanced, and those essays which give 
the writers’ own views on the subject will, of 
' course, have a certain freshness and unique- 
ness that essays which are based merely upon 
writings already in existence cannot have. 

Recognizing the fact that divinity students 
as a whole are not able to purchase books. 
The Church Peace Union will be willing to 
supply them to a limited extent upon appli- 
cation. These essays from theological stu- 
dents should not exceed five thousand (5,000) 
words in length. ; 

For essays included under paragraphs 3, 4 
and 5 literature will be sent on application. 
Essays written by church members between 
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| 
twenty and thirty (20 and 30) years of age 
should be sent directly to The Church Peace 
Union. Essays written in connection with 
paragraphs 4 and 5 by Sunday School pupils 
should be handed to the pastor with the re- 
quest that he, or some committee which he 
shall appoint, shall read them, and that one 
essay from each Sunday School should be 
forwarded to The Church Peace Union. These 
essays should not exceed three thousand 
(3,000) words in length. 4 

The award of prize will be made early in 
1915. ; 
Wherever it is possible the essays should be 
typewritten. 

In all communities where there are libraries 
the writers are advised to consult the li- 
brarian. He will provide for them books on 
the peace movement, and if he does not have 
them on his shelves ask him to secure them. 
The pamphlet on “The Literature of the 
Peace Movement,’ by Edwin D. Mead, and 
the chapter on “The Latest Literature of the 
Peace Movement,” in Professor Hull’s “The 
New Peace Movement,” which supplements 
Mr. Meade’s pamphlet, will give librarians and 
students all necessary bibliographical informa- 
tion. Poetry cannot be accepted under the 
conditions for these prizes. | 

Paw—Willie, would you rather be a preacher, 
or a lawyer? | 

Willie—I’d rather be a lawyer. 

Paw—Why, my son? 

Willie—Because a preacher only gets five! 
dollars for marrying you and a lawyer gets five) 
hundred for divorcing you.—Cincinnati En-) 
quirer. 
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‘nent value in the pastor's study. 
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_ BUILDING A PREACHER’S LIBRARY 


Comments on books of reference of perma- 


Some great convincing sermons have been 


preached by men who have had the Old Tes- 


tament for a source of information. Peter 
did very well at Pentecost without a con- 
cordance. The author of the Hebrews knew 


his Bible, and gave a little summary in the 
eleventh chapter. 


Patient, reverent study of all the books 
possible, does not hinder powerful preaching. 


_ As an evidence of this read Spurgeon’s “Com- 
_ments on Commentaries,” a whole book giv- 


_ ing opinions on his library. 


-and Brooks. 


c ( Consider the pa- 
tient, painstaking study of men like Farrar 
Moody was known as a man of 
one Book, and no more effective preacher has 
been known. But he realized the need and 
advantage of education, for he gave his whole 
influence and- energy during his later years 
to establishing the Northfield schools, and he 
chose the world’s greatest scholars for the 
Northfield conferencs. But if all the preach- 


-ers in America could know their Bibles as 


Moody knew his, church attendance problems 


would be solved, and there would be a revival 
of spiritual health and energy and a revival of 


Bible reading. Moody not only knew his 


“Bible, but he knew his Lord, and those who 


listened realized that he spoke with author- 


a way its own commentary. 


ity. 

Bible——The foundation is a Bible, interleaved 
or wide margin—one in which you can make 
notes. An American Revised Bible explains 
many passages of doubtful meaning, and is in 
Its marginal 


notes are very valuable. 


Bible Text Book—When you have chosen 


your topic, look it up in a Bible text book—it 
is more than a concordance. 


There is “The 


New Topical Text Book,” and one published 


by The American Tract Society. Nelson’s 


“Topical Helps Bible” will be sufficient for 
_most purposes. 


; 


Concordance.—Cruden’s Concordance is an 
old stand-by and is comprehensive. The 
Warne edition, $1.50, has the best type. Walk- 
ers Concordance is $1.25. Strong’s and 


-Young’s large, analytical concordances are $5 
_and $6, bulky and not worth the difference 


for ordinary use. 


= 


Scribner’s publish Thom’s 
Concordance on the New Testament, Ameri- 


can Revised. 


Dictionary—There are two Bible diction- 
aries that stand out above the rest. The Davis 
Revised, Third Edition, at $2.50, suits me best. 
It mentions the critical conclusions, but does 
not endorse them. Hastings one volume Bi- 
ble dictionary, $5, is the one for the critical 
student. It is up to the minute in scholarship. 
There are many others, the Universal, by Re- 
vell, and the International and Smith, pub- 
lished by Winston. There is also the Stand- 
ard. 

Commentaries.—The most compact, giving 
more Biblical information for its size and 
price than anything else ever published is the 
Biblical Encyclopedia. In its present revised 
form and as originally published, it treats the 
31,173 Bible texts in a four-fold manner—ex- 
position, analysis, comment amd illuminated 
with illustration. It is in 5 volumes. Among 
the larger commentaries you will not go astray 
of you buy the Lange-Schaff commentary, 25 
vols. It is listed at $3 per volume, but the 
whole 25 volumes may be secured for $40. 

Don’t overlook The Expositor’s Bible—now 
at the very low price of 50 cents per volume; 
50 volumes, or $20 for the set. It includes 
Maclaren on the Psalms and George Adam 
Smith on Isaiah. 

There is also the Cambridge Bible, and EI- 
licott’s Commentary. 

The International Critical Commentary is 
exceedingly advanced as to scholarship and 
interpretation. 

The greatest Expository work on the Bible 


is Alexander Maclaren’s Expositions of Holy 


Scripture. There will not be anything that 
can approach it in beauty and reverence and 
sympathetic knowledge of men. 

Material and Methods.—Books combining 
these features have been the product of the 
publishing house which publishes The Expos- 
itor. The Pastor His Own Evangelist is the 
most notable, over 6,000 having been sold. The 
companion volumes, One Hundred Revival 
Sermons, One Hundred Prayer Meeting Talks 
and Plans and One Thousand Thoughts for 
Memorial Addresses, which includes 50 funeral 
sermons, will appeal to the busy pastor who 
wants to do his duty in the mid-week and the 
memorial service. Great Texts and Their 
Treatment is in the same series. Over 20,000 
have been sold. 


One Hundred Books That Impress Leading Thinkers 


Orthodoxy, by Gilbert Chesterton. 


Heart of the Gospel, by James M. Campbell. 


‘In Relief of Doubt, by R. E. Welsh, M. A. 


Spiritual Life, by O. A. Kingsbury. 


Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, by 


G 


Forsythe. 


The Living Word, by Dr. Edward Worcester. 


Educational Ideal in the Ministry, by Faunce. 
Conquering Prayer, by Swetenham. 


Psychological 


Principles of Education, by 


Horne. 


> 
sixty. Years With the Bible, by Clarke. 
‘Health and Happiness, by Fellows. 


Resurrection, by Orr. 


3 


4 


The Pauline Theology, by Garvie. 

Christian Science and the Bible, by Haldeman. 

Naturalism and Religion, by Otto. 

Method in Soul-Winning, by Mabie. 

Problem of the Old Testament, by Orr. 

Christian Sanity, by Schofield. 

Studies in Mystical Religion, by Rufus Jones. 

Religion of Babylonia, by Rogers. 

Cross in Christian Experience, by Clow. 

Recent Christian Progress, the Macmillan Co. 

The Gospel and the Church, by Loisy. 

The Passing Protestantism, by Smythe. 

Christianity and the Social Crisis, Rauschen- 
busch. 
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Early Christian Literature, by Van Soden. 
The Function of Religion, by Foster. 
Christian Doctrine of God, by Clarke. 

A Certain Rich Man, by White. . 
Christianity, by Peake. 

Studies in Christianity, by Bowne. 

Christian Certainty, by Garvie. 

Introduction to Literature of N. T., by Moffatt. 
New Testament Theology, by Sheldon. 
Country Life Movement, by Bailey. 

Church and Rural Problem, by Butterfield. 
In the Days of His Flesh, by Smith. 

God’s Oath, by Ottman. 

New Testament Evangelism, by Kilpatrick. 
Building a Working Church, by Reisner. 
Decisive Hour of Christian Missions, by Mott. 
Life of Phillips Brooks. 

The Work of Christ, by Forsythe. 

Rational Living, by King. 

Psychology, by James. 

The New Socialism, by Jane Stoddard. 
Christianity and the Working Classes, by How. 
The World for Redemption, by Tremantle. 
Self-Revelation of God, by Harris. 

Studies in Life of Christ, by Fairbairn. 
Training of the Twelve, by Bruce. 

Outlines of Theology, by Clarke. 

Theology and Social Consciousness, by King. 
Greek New Testament, by Westcott & Hort. 
New Testament Synonyms, by Trench. 
Manual of Bible History, by Blaikie. 

Words to Winners of Souls, by Bonar. 
Tongue of Fire, by Arthur. 

Imago Christi, by Stalker. 

Divine Origin of Christianity, by Storrs. 
History of Philosophy, by Weber. 

How the Other Half Lives, by Riis. 

The Rise of the Soul, by Vance. 

Life of “Alice Freeman Palmer. 


Twice Born Men, by Begbie. 

Common Life—Eternal Religion. by 

Miracles of Unbelief, by Ballard. 

Text of Greek Testament, by Nestle. 

Progress of Doctrine, by Bernard. 

Divine Unity of Scripture, by Saphir. 

Crises of Christ, by Morgan. 

The Growing Pastor, by McClure. 

Yale Lectures on Preaching, by Beecher. 

Life of St. Paul, by Farrar. 

Life of Christ, by Edersheim. 

Finney’s Autobiography. 

Finney’s Revival Lectures. 

Spirit of Christ, by Murray. 

With Christ in School of Prayer, by Murray. 

Notes on Parables and Miracles, by Trench. 

History of Preaching, by Broadus. 

Bohlen Lectures, by Brooks. 

Gospel for an Age of Doubt, by Van Dyke. 

Gospel for an Age of Sin, by Van Dyke. 

Why is Christianity True, by Mullin. 

Paths to Power, by Gunsdulus. 

Contrary Winds, by Taylot. 

Christian Doctrine, by Dall. 

These Sayings of Mine, by Parker. 

Progress of Doctrine, by Bernard. 

Emphasized New Testament, by Rotherham. 

Wesley’s Journal. 

Ecce Deus, by Parker. 

Great Poets and Their Theology, by Strong. 

Christ in Creation, by Strong. 

Unity of Religions. 

One Hundred Great Texts and Their Treat- 
ment. 

Pastor His Own Evangelist. 

One Hundred Prayer Meeting Talks. 

One Hundred Revival Sermons. 

The Young Man’s Jesus, by Bruce Barton. 


The Best Commentaries For A Preacher’s Library 
SAMUEL GARDINER AYRES 


For years it has been my privilege to act 
as adviser to young men entering the minis- 
try in purchasing their books. The most diffi- 
cult problem of all has been the commentary 
problem, and to this day I hesitate very much 
to give a list. 


It is not possible to prescribe a commentary 
as a set, because, while the plan may be good, 
not all men employed in the making of a set 
have equal scholarship or equal ability and 
clearness of expression and thought. The 
second difficulty is found in the fact that the 
human mind is as various in character as the 
human face. What would answer for a min- 
ister now would not answer for him ten years 
from now, because in the meantime he has 
been in school and attended a theological sem- 
inary, and has grown so that he can fully 
appreciate the very highest type of commen- 
tary written. But even after that he may have 
found that what a professor would call the 
highest type of commentary is for him mere 
husks which contain no grain for his sowing, 
or even germs over which he mav brood, and 
which may spring up and bear abundant fruit. 
Another difficulty in selection is caused by the 
great number now published. 


There are at least four kinds of commen- 
taries made and sold, for the use of scholars, 


preachers and Biblical students. First. the 
critical and exegetical. These deal most 
largely with what are known as academical 
questions, the close, literal and minute mean- 
ing of words in the original language, of either 
the Old or New Testaments, and other ques- 
tions which arise in the light of the discover- 
ies in science and archaeology. They are mi- 
croscopic and not telescopic. 
inspirational. They deal mostly with facts, or 
at least, with fancied facts. 
commentaries of this class the student will 


Brierly. 


They are rarely 


In some of the | 


find much of the so-called higher criticisms, 


along with scholarship of a very high type and 


the results of indefatigable work, which one 


cannot afford to miss because of his preju- 
dices. One may study a book of this kind 
and not for a moment be obliged to believe in 
the parts which are not in keeping with his 
cen faith and such parts as might inculcate 
oubt. 


The second kind of commentary is the work 
of an expositor rather than of a critic. It is 
telescopic instead of microscopic. It treats 


with the thought rather than the expression. 


of the thought. It has to do with the argu- 
ment and the philosophy of the writer rather 
than the philology. ; 

The third kind of commentary is the hom- 
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 iletical. 


It is to the h 

preacher what the pon 
is to the college man, and it is a kind of 
commentary that I utterly abhor. It seems to 


_ me that if a preacher has a collection of such 


minded preachers. 


commentaries in his library, 
over them the sign, “ 
Such books are used onl 


_he should place 
stealing made easy.” 
uly by boys and weaker 
It is far better for a man 


_ whose mind seeks the homiletical, to buy vol- 


] 


with the recent 


umes of sermons and read them, not for direct 
appropriation, but for their inspirational value 
and pe enon of style and method of treat- 
ment. 


_ There is a fourth kind of commentary which 
is capable of being either very good or very 
bad, viz., the devotional. If one can find as 
fine a work as Leighton on St. Peter for every 
other book of the Bible, he will get much 


benefit for his spiritual life and up-building. 


Matthew Henry’s great commentary has much 
of this character that is of value. 
Fifth—Some day there will be another kind 
of commentary, which will be largely socio- 
logical in character. Much light may be 
thrown upon the truth, especially of the New 


_ Testament, by a correct understanding of the 


social organization of the Roman Empire, the 
Greek life, and the Jewish life. Combine this 
archaeological discoveries, 
which will undoubtedly continue for years to 
come, and we have the prospect of something 
much greater and better than anything which 
we now have; especially if we are able to 
raise up, as a result of our present system of 
education, men who have breadth enough to 
combine exegesis, exposition, sociology, and 


above all to permeate the whole with a true 


devotional and reverent spirit. 


Some of ‘my readers will probably be sur- 
prised when I say that there are men who 
should not buy any commentaries at all. Such 
men are those. who find their gold in the study 
of literature, and make it their commentary. 
Some of the greatest preachers whom we have 
had are of this type. I think Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis is an illustrious example, though 
I presume that he has many commentaries in 
his library, and occasionally uses them. But 
valuing them as he may, he has shown with 


it the marks of a man who loves with an ar- 
dent devotion the best of literature. 


> 


In the following list I do not for a moment 


allow myself to stand as endorsing any or 


4 


the volumes are usually unequal in value. 


all of the positions of the given authors. I 
simply include them in the list because at 
present there is nothing better of the kind. 
First—Sets of Commentaries. -I would not 
advise any man of limited means to buy sets 
“of commentaries. As I have suggested apoves 
can indicate to you some of the best. The 
International Critical Commentary is good on 
the New Testament, and one or two on the 
Old Testament are strong. The Expositor’s 
Bible is very good, though about a dozen vol- 
umes fall much below the rest in value. The 
Cambridge Bible is especially good for its 
introductions. It is much stronger on the Old 
Testament than on the New. The Westmin- 
ster Commentary, as far as issued, contains 
some splendid critical work. The New Cen- 
tury Bible, somewhat briefer than the Cam- 


ro 
a 
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bridge Bible even, is a work of value. Amofig 
the older commentaries, Matthew Henry’s 
Commentary is of especial value for its spir- 
itual insight. We should not fail to mention 
in this connection the Bible Commentary, or 
as it is known in England, the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary, edited by F. C. Cook, and containing 
much splendid work of a critical nature. Re- 
cently a single volume on the whole Bible has 
appeared, edited by Dummelow. and published 
by Macmillan Company at $2.50 net. It is a 
work of unusual value, and supersedes any- 
thing of the kind hitherto undertaken. Men- 
tion should also be made of Whedon’s Com- 
mentary on the New Testament. This is 
especially strong, and while the work is much 
condensed, it is characterized by sound judg- 
ment, thorough scholarship and spiritual in- 
sight. 

Second, Old Testament Commentaries.— 
Some years ago the Keil and Delitzsch Com- 
mentaries were in the forefront, but they have 
ben largely superseded now by other later 
ones. 

Genesis—Critical—Driver, in the Westmin- 
ster Commentary, pubfished bv E. S. Gorham, 
N. Y.; Dillman, published a little earlier by 
Seribners, N. Y., should be included here. 


Exposition.— Marcus Dods, in the Expositor 
Bible. Alexander Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scriptures. ; 

Exodus—Until very recently we have not 
had an adequate or satisfactory commentary 
on this very important book of the Old Testa- 
ment. But McNeile has done some splendid 
work in his commentary published in the 
Westminster series. (Gorham.) 

R. W. Dale—The Ten Commandments. 
(Whittaker.) 

Leviticus—We have no commentary worth 
recommending on this book. 

Numbers—Critical—George B. Gray, Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. 

Deuteronomy.—Here we have the great crit- 
ical commentary of S. R. Driver on the Book 
of Deuteronomy, published in the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary, by Scribners. 

Exposition—A. Harper, in the Expositor’s 
Bible. 

Joshua.—Nothing. 

Judges.—G. F. Moore, on Judges and Ruth 
in the International Critical Commentary is 
very scholarly, but very much inclined to the 
rationalistic school of interpretation. 

I-II Samuel.—A. R. S. Kennedy—in the Cen- 
tury Bible. Critical. W. G. Blaikie—in the 
Expositor’s Bible. 2 Vols. 

I-II Kings.—J. Skinner—The Century Bi- 
ble. F. W. Farrar—The Expositor’s Bible. 2 
Vols. 

J-II Chronicles—W. E. Barnes—The Cam- 
bridge Bible. Critical. W. H. Bennett—The 
Expositor’s Bible. 

Ezra-Nehemiah—H. E. Ryle, in the Cam- 
bridge Bible. 

Esther.—We have here a great Commentary 
by the late A. B. Davidson, included in the 
Cambridge Bible. 

L. B. Paton—The 
Commentary. 

Job.—The great commentary on Job is that 
of A. B. Davidson, in the Cambridge Bible, 


International Critical 


ners; and Perowne, two volumes. 


Exposition—B. A. Watson, in the Expos- 
itor’s Bible. 

Psalms—Critical—C. A. Briggs, two vol- 
umes, in the International Critical Commen- 
tary; Kirkpatrick, in the Cambridge Bible; 
Delitzsch, three volumes, published by Scrib- 
These are 
all great commentaries of a critical nature. 

A book of entirely different character is 
that of R. E. Prothero, “The Psalms in Hu- 
man Life,” is now included in “Everyman’s 
Library,” very inspirational. 

One of the finest devotional studies which 
we have is that of F. B. Meyer, in the Shep- 
herd Psalm. There is another one equally 
fine, but somewhat less known, written by 
George Adam Smith, and published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
Proverbs—Critical—The best 
mentary is that by C. H. Toy. 

Exposition—R. F. Horton has written a 
very fine exposition of this wonderful book, 
which is included in the Expositor’s Bible. 

Ecclesiastes.—G. A. Barton—lInternational 
Critical Commentary. S$. Cox—Expositor’s 
Bible. 
ae of Solomon.—A. Harper—Cambridge 

ible. 

Isaiah—Critical. — Undoubtedly Cheyne’s 
Commentary is the greatest critical commen- 
tary which we have at present, but it is very 
radical. Skinner, in the Cambridge Bible, is 
preferred by others. 

Exposition—George Adam Smith—The Ex- 
positor’s Bible. 


critical com- 


Jeremiah—Lamentations—A. W. Stearne— 
Jeremiah and Lamentations—Cambridge Bible. 
The second volume of Jeremiah, by W. He 
Bennett, in the Expositor’s Bible, is good. We 
do not recommend the first volume, written 
big Cn jeeball: 

Ezekiel—Critical—The_ best critical com- 
mentary is that of A. B. Davidson, in the 
Cambridge Bible. 

Daniel—This puzzling book has many 
books written about it. Driver, in the Cam- 
bridge Bible, is probably the best we have. 
There is room for a first-class commentary 
here. 

The Minor Prophets——The Commentary by 
Orelli is of high grade, but now somewhat old. 
The best Exposition of the Minor Prophets 
is to be found in George Adam Smith’s The 
Minor Prophets, in the Expositor’s Bible. 
The work done by F. C. Eiselen in Whedon’s 
Commentary is very valuable. 

Hosea.—W. R. Harper—The International 
Critical is not entirely satisfactory. 


Joel—Amos.—S. R. Driver—The Cambridge 


_ Bible. 


Obadiah—Jonah—T. T. Perowne — The 


.Cambridge Bible. 


Micah.—T. K. Cheyne—The Cambridge Bi- 
ble. 

Nahum — Habakkuk — Zephaniah.—A. B. 
Davidson—Cambridge Bible. 

Haggai—Zechariah—Malachi. — Perowne— 
The Cambridge Bible. 


New Testament Commentaries 


Third—New Testament Commentaries. We 
have two great critical works dealing almost 
solely with the philology of the New Testa- 
ment. The older one, of Alford, which is still 
unsuperseded in many respects, especially 
when one takes into account his use of patris- 
tic sources. The second great one is the Ex- 
positor’s Greek Testament, published by 


Dodd, Mead & Co., which, while lacking in the 


point in which Alford is strong, is strong in 
this particular, that in addition to the critical 
work it presents some of the best work that 
has been done in the study of Biblical The- 
ology. Whedon’s Commentary on the New 
Testament has already been mentioned. 


Matthew—Critical—Allen, in the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary is somewhat dis- 
appointing, and there is yet room for a great 
commentary on this book, written from the 
critical standpoint. 


Broadus, in the American Commentary, 
comes very near it, and is a fine work. 

Exposition.—J. Morrison—Practical 
mentary (Hodder & Stoughton). 
—Expositions of Scripture. 

Mark.—On the Gospel of Mark, which until 
ten years ago had been wonderfully neglected, 
and nothing worth while produced, that by 
H. B. Swete, published by Macmillan, and 
that of Gould, in the International Critical. 
Swete is the greater. 

Exposition.—_R. F. Horton—Cartoons of St. 
Mark (Revell). W. H. Bennett—The Life of 
Christ according to St. Mark. 


Com- 
A. Maclaren 


‘book. 


Luke.—On Luke we have a great commen- 
tary of a critical type in that of Plummer in 
the International Critical. An exposition of a 
semi-critical nature is that by F. Godet. 

Henry Burton’s work on Luke in the Expos- 
itor’s Bible is one of the best in the entire 
series. 

John.—When we come to the Gospel of 
John, we have a great wealth of material. 
Westcott, in the Bible Commentary, and also 
the volumes edited by his son, McClymont, in 
the New Century, Godet. 

Exposition—Marcus Dods in the Expos- 
itor’s Bible stands at the head of its class. G. 
P. Eckman—Studies in the Gospel of John. 

Acts.—The great commentary of a critical 
type on Acts, is that of R. B. Rackham, in the 
Westminster series. The older commentaries 
of Gloag and Hackett, were superseded by 
this magnificent piece of work. We should 
not fail to mention the fine work of Knowling 
in the Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

Exposition—Stokes in the Expositor’s Bi- 
eee Benson, Address on the Acts (Macmil- 
an). 

Romans.—When we come to the Book of 
Romans our selection must be made in a dif- 
ferent way from that indicated on any other 
We will select the great commentary 
of Sanday in the International Critical series 
for its exegesis. Moule, in the Cambridge Bi- 
ble for its presentation of the modern Calvin- 
istic viewpoint; Williams, published by Eaton 
& Mains, and Beet, published by Whittaker, 
for their statement of the Arminian stand- 
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“Point, and Godet for the statement of the posi- 
_ tion midway between Calvinism and Armin- 


- janism, 


_ _1I-II Corinthians.—Findia 
g Greek Testament. 


ie 


~ 


- 
‘ 


_ The Westminster Commentary. 


in Expositor’s 


Godet, published by Scribner’s. Goudge in 
Exposition.—Dods, Expositor’s Bible, 
Beet—On both the Epistles, Whittaker, 
Denney, in the Expositor’s Bible. 

_ Galatians.—Lightfoot has not been super- 

-seded as the best critical commentary. Ram- 

Say is archaeological. 

ee 8 edb The Expositor’s Bi- 
e. 
Ephesians.—Westcott (Macmillan)) is the 


_ best critical work. 


ple. 


Exposition.—Findley in the Expositor’s Bi- 
Moule, Ephesian Studies. Dale, Lectures 
on the Ephesians (Whittaker). 
Philippians.—Lightfoot is the best critical 
work. Vincent in the International Critical 
Commentary. 
Exposition.—Rainey—The Expositor’s Bible. 
Colossians.—Lightfoot—Best critical, Vin- 


_ cent—International critical. 


- Bible. 


Exposition.—A. Maclaren—The Expositor’s 
Moule—Colossian Studies. 

I-II Thessalonians—George Milligan has 
made a splendid critical commentary. Garrod 


on the First Epistle. 


Expositions.—James Denney in the Expos- 


I-II Timothy—Titus.—R. F. Horton—The 


f 
- itor’s Bible. 


In this article I am asked to give a list of 
the books that should be purchased if one had 
only $100 to spend for books. 

Before I proceed to do this I must say a 
few words by way of preface. The list may 
not fit, you. Clothes are not made all of one 


_ size, neither are books made that way, either 


inside or out. 


No more are minds. What 


- your tastes are, what your environment and 


your habits of study and training have been, 


I cannot know. A knowledge of all these is 
“necessary for the formation of a satisfactory 
list that could be made for you. 

If you are a preacher you are constantly 
digging in the veins of thought for gold. You 


- 
_ surely do not give your people dross or the 


contributions from the discarded refuse heap 
of the mine. There may be a little gold left 
in the dump, but it is hard to find. Probably 


by this time you know where -to find your 


~ the domain of history or of science. 


gold. Some find it by digging in the exegeti- 


cal field; some in the fields of natural history; 


others in the realm of literature and seats in 
“ee uy 
the truth and sell it not.’ When you have 
found your vein work it. Never mind how 
tempted you may be to go elsewhere, or what 
others may say to dissuade you from your 
purpose. Keep at it. 

- A Theological Seminary graduate after fif- 
teen years wrote, “I ‘purchased what books the 
professors recommended and they have lum- 
_bered up my shelves all these years. I have 
found that the field where I can derive the 
greatest benefit is in close hard study of Eng- 


pastoral Epistles in New Century Bible. 
Exposition and Analysis—Liddon (Long- 
mans) First Timothy. 
Philemon.—Vincent (With Colossians). 
Hebrews.—Westcott’s — Critical. Delitzsch 
brings much from the Old Testament to the 
study of the latter. Davidson (Scribner’s) is 
theological. 
Bruce—Theological and very strong is now 


~ out of print. 


James.—Mayor has a wonderful commen- 
tary on this Epistle. Its introduction alone is 
worth the price of the book. 

Exposition—W. Boyd Carpenter, The Wis- 
dom of James the. Just. (Whittaker.) R. W. 
Dale, The Epistle of James. 

I-II Peter and Jude—Bige—The Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary. Jude and Second 
Peter are treated by Mayor in his usual critical 
method. This new commentary is the great- 
est of its kind on these Epistles. 

Exposition. — Johnstone on First Peter 
see ea, J. R. Lumley in Expositor’s Bi- 
ble. 

Devotional—J. H. Jowett. 

Revelation—H. B. Swete has written the 
first great critical commentary on this puz- 
zling book. 

Exposition.—W. Milligan has the best expo- 
sition, found in his “Studies in the Apocalypse” 
(Macmillan), and Baird Lectures (Scribner’s), 
and also in the Expositor’s Bible. 

Archaeological— Ramsay, Letters 
Seven Churches is a very great book. 


to the. 


A PREACHER’S LIBRARY 


lish literature.” He was right, and the pro- 
fessors were right on general principles, too. 
The main thing is to study and grow. 

List of Books for $100. 

1. Webster’s—New International Dictionary, 
$12. This is a necessary tool. It may seem 
like taking a big lump from your sum. The 
very polish of your sermons makes this abso- 
lutely necessary. Crabb’s English Synonyms 
is invaluable, $1,25. 

2. Hasting’s Bible Dictionary. The 1 vol. 
ed., $5. Your work is to deal largely with the 
Bible. This contains much accurate informa- 
tion that you cannot do without. 

3. Dummelow—One Volume Bible Com- 
mentary covers the Whole Bible, $2.50. Its 
introductions are very valuable and its brief 
comments good. Its tendency is to the more 
radical position in criticism, but I know of no 
other commentary in such a small compass 
that does so much. 

4. Wade—Old Testament History, $1.50. Is 
one of the best of the current Bible histories. 
Some prefer Ottley’s. 

5. David Smith—In the Days of His Flesh, 
$2.00. Is the standard modern life of Christ. 
One is amazed at its richness. 

6. William Ramsay—Paul the Traveler, 
$3.00. Is the book that contains the results 
of the author’s investigations in Asia Minor. 
It is the most scholarly life of Paul that we 
have and supersedes all others. ; 

7. George Adams Smith—The Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land, $3.00. Of course 
you must know what the natural setting of 


your Bible text is. This book will help you 
to understand Palestine. 


8. George Matheson—Representative Men 
of the Bible, 2 volumes, Representative Men of 
the New Testament, Representative Women 
of the Bible; in all 4 volumes, $4.00. They are 
the choicest specimens we have of a proper, 
delightful, and inspirational treatment of Bi- 
ble history. The prayers at the end of each 
chapter are gems of beauty. 


9. Gould’s Mark, $2.50, is well worth own- 
ing and studying. 

10. Get also Plummer’s Luke, $2.50; Sun- 
day’s Romans, $3.00, and Godet’s John, $3.00. 

11. Stalker’s Imago Christi, $0.50, is a splen- 
did devotional book, ever suggestive and fresh 
in the presentation of the theme. 

12. Driver’s Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament, $3.00, and Peake’s In- 
troduction to the New Testament, $0.75, give 
splendid help about the books of the Bible. 

13. W. J. Dawson—Makers of English 
Prose, $1.25, and Makers of English Poetry, 
$1.25. He has rendered the preacher a real 
service in these volumes. 

Sermons by Phillips Brooks—The First 
Series, $1.00; Horace Bushnell—Sermons for 
the New Life, $1.00; G. H. Morrison—The Un- 
lighted Luster, $1.00; George Matheson—Mo- 
ments on the Mount, $0.50. These are all 
standard high grade sermons and their study 


will help to form a fine style. 


15. A. S. Hoyt—The Preacher, $0.50; The 
Work of a Preacher, $0.50; Brastow—Repre- 
sentative Modern Preachers, $0.50; Brastow— 
The Modern Pulpit, $0.50; Kirkpatrick—New 
Testament Evangelization, $1.25. These books 
tell how to do it and who have done it. 

16. Peabody—Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question, $0.50; Warren H. Wilson—The 
Church in the Open Country, $0.50. This is the 
best book we have on the rural church prob- 
lem. Steiner—On the Trail of the _ Immigrant, 
$1.50; A. H. Strong—The City, $0.50; F. H. 
Giddings—Fundamentals in Sociology, $1.20, 
are all books of sociological value to the 
preacher. 

17. Haslett’s Pedagogical Bible School, 
$1.50; Lawrence—The Modern Sunday School, 
$1.25; Weigle—The Pupil and Teacher, $0.50; 
Henry H. Meyer—The Graded Sunday School, 
$1.00, are helps very valuable in the solution 
of this problem. 

18. Tyndale—Object Sermons for Children, 
$1.25; Kerr—Sermons for Children, $1.00; 
Bailey—Little Ten Minutes, $1.00, are worth 
getting for the man who would learn to 
preach to children. 

Deems’ Holy Days and Holidays is 
filled with selections from prose and poetry 
concerning our national and other annual holi- 
days, $4.00. 

20. Moncrief—Short History of the Chris- 
tian Church, $1.50, is the best there is in one 
volume. 

21. Koestlin—Martin Luther, $0.70; Win- 
chester—John Wesley, $1.50; Villari—Life of 
Savonarola, $3.00; Sabatier—Life of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, $2.50. These are great biogra- 
phies well worth reading and re-reading. 

22. You must not leave out theology. 
Stevens—New Testament Theology, $2.50; 
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Salmond—Christian Doctrin of Immortality, — 
$3.00; Candlish—The Holy Spirit, $0.45; 
Browne—Theism, $1.00; Hough—The Theol- 
ogy of a Preacher, $1.00; Lidgett—Fatherhood | 
of God, $2.50; Fairbairn—Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, $1.00. : 

23. Rogers—Student’s History of Philoso- 
phy, $2.50, is the best there is to be had in 
one volume, although some prefer Cushman. 

The list of books can be had for a little 
less than $100 from the publishers. 


RECENT BOOKS. ‘ 
The Psychology of the New Testament, M. 
Scott Fletcher. 


An attempt to interpret the psychological 
language and the spiritual experiences of the 
New Testament in terms of modern thought. 

Price $1.50 net. George H. Doran Co., 38 
West 32nd street, New York. 

The Question of Alcohol, E. H. Williams, 
M.D. 

An attack upon the W. C. T. U., and sci- 
entific temperance instruction and text-books 
in public schools, and prohibition laws in 


‘states, ete: 


Price 75 cents. The Goodhue Co., 120 West 
32nd street, New York. 

The Happy Art of Catching Men, Rev. R. J. 
Patterson. 

A wonderfully inspiring story of the “Catch- 
My-Pal” Movement by its founder, a Presby- 
terian minister of Ireland. 

Price $1.00 net. George H. Doran Co., New 
York. 

Christianity and the 
Broughton, D.D. 

A series of addresses delivered at Bible Con- 
ferences. 

Price $1.25 net. 
York. 

Death and the Life Beyond, Frederic C. 
Spurr, Pastor Baptist Church, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

Six suggestive, thoughtful addresses upon 
death and the hereafter. 

Price $1.00.. George H. Doran Co., New 
York. 

The Ethics of Jesus and Social Progress, 
Prof. Charles S. Gardner. 

A study of the teachings of Jesus as un- 
derstood by the people who heard him, and 
an adaptation of them to the life of today, by 
the professor of homiletics and sociology in 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville. 

Price $1.25 net. 
York. 

More Data on Pastor Russell, Charles C. 
Cook. 

A booklet on Russell and Russellism. 

Price 5 cents. Chas. C. Cook, 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 

The Distinctive Ideas of Jesus, C. C. Albert- 
son. ‘ : 

Seven clear and convincing studies of the 
doctrines of Jesus by the pastor of the Lafay- 
ette Ave. Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Price 75 cents. Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 

(Continued on page 131) 


Commonplace, L. G. 


George H. Doran Co., New 


George H. Doran Co., New 


The machinery of our churches ought to be 
well under way by November! But a word of 
caution may be wisely given just here not to 


mistake the motion of the wheels for the re- 
sults of the work. 


\ 


Not long ago we heard a layman tell a story 
of a certain commercial plant he was install- 
ing. It was in connection with a brick kiln 
of some sort. They were putting in an electric 
pump. After everything was ready they 
started it and it worked beautifully, but it 
pumped no water to speak of. 

They worked on it for several days and 
could not tell why so much movement pro- 
duced so little result for the engine worked 
well. Finally, the manager sent for an expert 


and after a careful examination found the 
whole thing had been running backward. This 
layman who told the story applied it to the 
church, saying that he thought a good deal 
-of our church machinery is running back- 


wards. 
Of course this may be partly true, but the 


Z point we wish to make is just this: Keep the 


Spiritual Side of the Work Uppermost! 


Do 
not think we can produce spiritual results with 
methods. Methods help but they are not cal- 
culated to serve as substitutes for spiritual 
power. We must trust God more than meth- 
ods, and we must have a great faith in the 
men and women with whom and for whom 


we work. With this faith and good methods 


we ought to accomplish much. 
* * * 


As we enter the fall campaign let us sit 
down and plan out our work. For years this 


department has urged the planning of the sea- 
son’s work ahead. We print in this number 


the story of a recent church Chautauqua Con- 
ference where this thing was done. As we 


write, word has come to us of another Seattle 


church that has carried out the same idea, and 
we saw a picture the other day of a group of 
thirty-five or forty: of the dependable Y. M. 
C. A. workers gathered in the same sort of a 
“workers conference.” 

There is no church that cannot thus get its 
workers together for a day sometime during 
the year to study the work of the church and 


to plan for its improvement. 


We are still receiving words of appreciation 


* from readers of this department and we are 
very glad to know that it is of value in your 


“ 


a 


: 


work. Now that the fall season has opened 
and your work is well started send us what 
printed matter you may have and write us 


about any phase of your work. Send every- 
thing to Rev. E. A. King, 620 Malden Ave., 
Seattle, Washington. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH CONFERENCE IN 


SEATTLE. 
Seventy officers and committee men of Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, Seattle, met to- 
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gether on September 12th for an all day con- 
ference. The meeting was held at the Fauntle- 
roy Church which is one of the youngest chil- 
dren of Mother Plymouth. 


The meeting began at 10 o’clock in the 
morning and lasted until nine in the evening. 
The ladies of the Fauntleroy Church furnished 
two meals so that the women of Plymouth 
could be free to enjoy the conference and the 
debates. One meal was spread on the spa- 
cious lawn of Mr. L. J. Colman’s residence, 
overlooking the Sound and the glorious Olym- 
pic mountains. 


This conference, called by the church its an- 
nual chautauqua, is unique in the annals of 
church work. The making of the program be- 
gan last April and was finally published by a 
special committee of which Judge Everett 
Smith was chairman. As Plymouth Church is 
the oldest Congregational Church in Seattle 
and the progenitor of about twenty vigorous 
churches, her program of work is of the ut- 
most importance to the whole section. 

The following list of topics was published 
and each theme assigned to a commission 
made up of several persons who studied the 
subject and then prepared written reports that 
were read before the assembly: 


1. Is the church in any sense an institu- 
tional church? 


2. The pastoral ideal, what kind of a pastor 
and what kind of pastoral services does the 
church wish? 

3. Do we desire to develop a boys’ depart- 
ment and a girls’ department under the di- 
rection of a trained and paid worker? 

4. Do we desire to introduce a comprehen- 
sive system of religious education? 

5. What evangelistic work does the church 
wish to do this coming year? 

6. Can there be a real co-ordination of so- 
cieties and forces in our church; and how can 
it be brought about? 

7. What will Plymouth do toward helping 
to co-ordinate the denominational word of the 
city of Seattle; would she adjust her work to 
this end? 

8. What is the budget for 1914-15 to be? 
How raised? 

9. What is the benevolent budget to be? 
How raised? 

The every member canvass. 

10. How to reach the young men who at- 
tend the services and who are connected with 
the Y. M. C. A? Also the young women? 

11. The church’s greatest asset; her young 
people. What do the young people desire the 
church to do for them more than is now be- 
ing done? 

The discussions that followed each paper 
were vigorous, frank, and decidedly pointed. 
Criticism of officers and church bodies and 
methods of work was given with gloves! It 


was all taken in good part and herein was the 
marvelous spirit of the church revealed. 


The people of Plymouth desire to know the 
truth about their church and they are anxious 
to make every part of their work efficient. 
One might refer to this conference as a con- 
sultation of church surgeons. 

When the meeting closed Judge Smith read 
the following wholesome bit of advice: 

“We should learn to forget—that is what we 
need. We should forget all the petty annoy- 
ances, all the vexing irritations, all the mean 
words, all the unkind acts, the deep wrongs, 
the bitter disappointments, we should just let 
them go and not hang on to them. * * * Then 
the memory will become quick and alert in 
remembering the things that are worth re- 
membering.” 

The results of the deliberations were form- 
ulated in motions and recommendations to the 
Prudential Committee with power to act. In 
this way a church program for the whole year 
is provided and definite objects and purposes 
of service plainly set forth. 


THREE GREAT TASKS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. 

It is worth while to remember that the 
Christian Church has three special duties to 
perform. They are as follows: preserve the 
oo preserve the home, and preserve the 

ible. 

At first it may not seem so but if the church 
does not preserve the Sabbath who is pledged 
to do so? Business interests are constantly 
encroaching on the day, pleasure is taking 
more and more of it, and the labor organiza- 
tions, though asking for one dav’s rest in 
seven, are not particular to have that day a 
Sunday. 

As to the home it is a well-known fact that 
our changing social and industrial conditions 
are changing the ideals of home and home life. 
The increasing apartment house and _ hotel 
tends to change the very thoughts of home 
life. Marriage is not what it used to be and 
the divorce evil is a menace. It behooves the 
church to action then in behalf of the Chris- 
tian home ideal. 

When we come to the Bible we may say 
that it is safe for as literature it will remain. 
That is, of course, true but it is the church’s 
business to keep the Bible an open book for 
the people, that its truths may be known to 
all. If the church does not see that this is 
done there is no one else to care sufficiently 
to keep it the popular book. 

Here is the suggestion for a program of 
work for any church this winter. The pastor 
who sees quickly and comprehends could make 
a splendid series of sermons right along these 
lines and could make interesting prayer meet- 
ings. 


FOR THANKSGIVING. 

Probably one of the happiest times in the 
church year is the Thanksgiving season. 
Churches may make much of it by arranging 
a harvest festival. Rev. A. Z. Myers, of the 


‘First Baptist Church of Charleston, had a 


splendid service of this kind last year. 
He has sent us a picture of the church as 
decorated for the occasion. From the fruit 


Shiachight duu BILO, 


Cnatler Offering B/6 tuatetot/O00 


and farm product in evidence we judge the 
service was not simply one of beauty and 
gladness but one of giving in the same way 
we enjoy our giving Christmas exercises. 


THE THANKSGIVING OFFERING. 

For many churches the Thanksgiving sea- 
son is a psychological moment for the raising 
of a large sum of money. Crops have been 
harvested and people now have more money 
than formerly and especially if the returns 
have been good the people are quite apt to be 
generous. 

The following card was used last year by a 
church of moderate size and $750 were re- 
ceived. A letter might accompany the en- 
velope or the message may be printed on the 
envelope as in this case: 

Bad 


“She hath done What she could:” 


MY THANK OFFERING TO MY GOD 


‘What shalt render unto the Lord for all His benefits toward me?” Ps. 116-12 
THANKSGIVING WEEK, .NOVEMBER 23-30, 1913 


“Offer unto God the: sacrifice of thanksgiving, and pay thy-voys unto the 
Most High.” Psalm 50:14, 

Our Eastes Thank Offering amounted to $250 and brought Joy and Great 
Blessing. Shall not the members and frienYs of the Walnut’ Street church during 
this week, lay down at the feet of our Dear Lord Jesus as'a Thank Offering $500, 
the fruit of our self-déniat, sacrifice and thanksgiving? ” _ 

‘I gave my LIFE for thee, 
What hast they given to mé?"* 
“I bring, I bring rich gifis.1o thee, 
What hast thou brought to MEP" : 


DROP THIS-in the. BASKET DURING bps oh oo were, 


ey 


REACHING THE PASSERS-BY. 
Moody Church, Chicago, stations members 
at the street-crossings within a block of the 
church to extend invitations to the services to 
all passers-by. Cards are passed out with the 
church announcement on one side anda 

striking verse of Scripture on the other. 


STIMULATING THE DISCUSSION AT 
PRAYER MEETING. 

The subject of the meeting was divided into 
four topics or headings. The leader then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the first topic, ending with 
a query, whereupon the audience discussed 
that point for about five minutes; then the 
leader took up the second point, followed by 
discussion by the people and so on. 

Many persons spoke on each point, others 
on one or two; but brevity, and the informality 
that resulted, made the meeting very helpful. 
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_ Almost every subject can be arranged topical- 
»ly. A Brooklyn church at one time found 
this plan produced successful meetings, be- 
cause the people were led to participate. 


Chursday Nights at the Lisbon I. €. Church 


See 7.30PM. IN THE VESTRY ce 
N. B.=This is the REGULAR CHURCH PRAYER-MEETING, wud will Ye"LED ‘BY THY PASTOR. 
# _ _ Tho Epworth League prayer mceting has been discontinued for the present. 


Some Prayer Meetings Recorded in the ew 
* Cestament and (heir Lessons for Modern Life. 


MAN. 46. ATH Be acon to ono of the first New 
“Testament Drayor Meetings. Jo, 20: 79.90. “How 
nay Lhelp bring the consciousness of Jesus’ pres- 


ener juto all our meetings” 2 


‘Jan.2, Sunday School Right. 
gdlogh Giving is, ho" natal tke headed 
@) timtaliasion of tho vow Sunay. Sedoo! Fatty. 
ae ARR meeting for the’Sunday School 


JAN. 23, ee ce to poh Pr FRSA 
5 miguel rayor it te 22.) * Uuttow do on 
a e tigen Inbetion Resa this seryige?"* . 
a ee nc Ce : . 30, AMA de raver eating fn. rison. 
“Going RY, HA. Sivhet will lead (Te ame day | WAM Sotage savy are we goralae alélivored 
; Pe inear’ Ae eke pan powner ~ Trout our-difficuleies by prayer" 

tary, Chas. FP Sayace, as leader: ‘Tyes 


-) PRBoUe. Av Moering with the-Gengiles_or 
Powwumnegs. afeee 10. 


FEB. a A Deiyer Megtingvon the Seashore. xay 
LOST YAS 


; tiomal ahurab, Ri 
i MALS ; 3 

‘fon, Teaver; Friday in te Advent church: Ray; @; 
‘Poriiss, Jealler.) A. uch oveni & 


. We'red'rnstfucted in {he Snday School; we are Qireeted iv ere Hershey At the preaching sevviee; 
Dar in the:prayer Meeting we Nod Seta! help Uppoegh Fullovesh oh cle ate Ai and exchange af personal ~ 
rienae in relicion- nt S.quraplove without (b's ues of grace. 


STPshall look for. VOU «.F. CORLISS, 


MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING. 

At the South Broadway Christian Church, 
Denver, Col., the Brotherhood has charge of 
the first midweek prayer meeting each month. 
Almost invariably a missionary theme is con- 
sidered, real missionaries being secured when 
possible for brief addresses on their work. 
These meetings are very popular being the 
most largely attended of any during the 
month: 


DEACONS AS LEADERS. 


Instead of leading all the midweek prayer 
meetings at his church the pastor of the North 
Avenue Congregational Church of Cambridge, 
Mass., has the deacons of the church take 
turns in leading the meeting; and, when the 


- pastor is supposed to deliver a sermon Sun- 


day evening, I understand he often allows 
those of his deacons who are able, and care to 
do so, to speak ten minutes at these services. 


A Splendid Financial Plan 


_ The West Side Presbyterian Church, Engle- 

wood, New Jersey, has printed a most com- 
_ prehensive statement of its financial plan and 
- method for each member of the church. Such 

a plan followed by any church would tend to 
make the members more intelligent and en- 
- thusiastic about the support of their church. 
- II. The Plan and Its Operation. 

1. The finances of the West Side Presby- 
terian Church shall be under the management 
of a finance board which shall plan for the 
raising of all money for church support and 

for benevolences, and shall have supervision 
over all agencies for the raising of money 
whether for church support or benevolences. 

This board shall consist of two elders, ap- 
pointed annually by the session, two deacons 
appointed annually by the board of deacons. 
and two trustees. The members of this board 

shall be appointed at the December meetings 
of their respective boards. 

2. The financial officers of the church shall 
be: A financial secretary, appointed by the 
finance board, a treasurer of the church, elect- 
ed by the congregation, and a treasurer of be- 

_nevolences, appointed by the session. 

The duties of the financial secretary shall be 
to distribute all envelopes, keep the records of 
all subscriptions, both for church support and 

~benevolences; take charge of all envelope and 
plate offerings, turn over to each treasurer the 
proper funds, and render statements of ac- 
counts. 
_ The treasurer’s duties shall be to receive and 
‘safeguard the funds entrusted to him, paying 
out the same upon the customary drafts or 
vouchers. ; 

3. The following details of operation shall 
be adhered to: ; 
_ The annual canvass of the congregation 
shall be made by the members of the official 

boards in person, two by two. 

_ New members shall be invited to participate 
‘in church and benevolent support not later 
than thirty days after uniting with the church. 
4 There shall be pulpit presentation of the 


“¥ 
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work of the boards of general assembly as may 
be arranged by the session. 

The trustees sixty days prior to the begin- 
ning of each fiscal year shall draft a liberal 
budget for church support and maintenance 
for the ensuing year, and the members of the 
congregation shall be asked to pledge in ad- 
vance a total sum sufficient to meet this bud- 
get. This budget shall be published in printed 
form at the time of the annual canvass. 


II. The Financial Support of the Church. 


The financial support of the church shall be 
secured in the manner herein specified: 

1. The support of the church shall be pro- 
vided altogether by individual subscriptions, 
upon a basis of so much per week, although 
payments may be made weekly, monthly or 
quarterly. but the weekly payments shall be 
urged. These subscriptions shall be taken 
upon pledge cards, furnished by the finance 
board, at the time of the annual canvass of the 
congregation. A set of duplex envelopes, dated 
for each Sunday and numbered to correspond 
with the subscriber’s name on the books of 
the financial secretary shall be issued to every 
member of the congregation. 

2. These subscriptions, being purely volun- 
tary, and their amounts determined solely by 
the individual’s ability and sense of duty, may 
be cancelled or altered at any time, on written 
notice to the financial secretary of the church. 


3. At the end of each quarter a statement 
shall be issued to each subscriber, showing 
the exact standing after the last Sunday in the 
quarter; and at the same time a general state- 
ment of the pledges and receipts shall be made 
by the financial secretary to the finance board. 

4. In families where two or more are mem- 
bers or attendants of the church it shall be 
urged that all participate in the plan by di- 
viding, if necessary, the family pledge among 
all the members, in order that children es- 
pecially may be trained in the habit of regular 
and systematic church support and benevolent 
giving. 


III. The Benevolences of the Church. 
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The benevolences of the church shall be se- 
cured and disbursed as follows: 


1. All offerings of the church for mission- 
ary and benevolent causes shall be made and 
handled in exactly the same manner as the 
church finances, as specified in section II. That 
is, gifts for missionary and benevolent causes 
shall be made by annual subscription, on a 
weekly basis, the subscription to cover in one 
sum all the causes supported, and shall be 
made upon the subscription card used for 
church subscription, in the space provided for 
same, but this shall in no wise interfere with 
the liberty of those who prefer to make their 
benevolent offerings by the use of the duplex 
envelope without making a pledge, nor with 
the liberty of those who prefer to give in a 
stated occasion through the envelopes. 


2. The duplex envelope shall be used so 
that the offerings for church support and be- 
nevolence may be made at one time. If de- 
sired, payments may be made weekly, monthly 
or quarterly, the subscriptions, however, to be 
made upon the basis of so much per week. 
Statements shall be issued and reports made 
as provided in the case of church support. 


3. Distribution of all benevolent offerings 
shall be made quarterly. The basis of dis- 
tribution of these offerings among the boards 
of the General Assembly, and such additional 
causes as this church may elect to support, 
shall be that recommended by the General 
Assembly. But the percentage may be 
changed, if desired, to conform to the prefer- 
ence of the’ church. 


IV. The Assignment of Pews. 


In consideration of the fact that no pews 
are rented in this church: 

1. The board of deacons shall provide ap- 
plicants with as many individual sittings, ad- 
jacent to one another, as they may require for 
themselves and families. 

2. In respect to location the preference of 
the applicant shall be followed, so far as the 
number and character of the sittings at the 
disposal of the committee at the time of the 
application shall make possible, but in all 
cases the discretion of the committee shall be 
absolute. 

3. The matter of sittings in the church shall 
be entirely independent of the amount of the 
subscription made by any individual and the 
members of his family to the church’s sunport. 


A CIVIC THEATER. 

Pawtucket, R. I., has a successful civic the- 
ater—the first in this country. Its purpose is 
to teach American history and current events 
to the foreign population of the city by means 
of motion pictures. Other exercises are added, 


as when an evening was given to Lincoln’s life, 


with an address by President Faunce, of Brown 
University, patriotic songs, singing by a choral 
society from local churches, and a recital of 
the story of Lincoln’s life by fifty Polish chil- 
dren. Then came a picture story of the life of 
the martyred President. 

The civic theater of Pawtucket has no re- 
ligious connection, but it certainly is not irre- 
ligious. It is a kind of work which our church- 
es ought to be doing everywhere, for the good 


| 
of the churches and for the good of our coun- 
try. If the churches enter upon it in the spirit 
of Christian brotherhood, they will find the 
“aliens” in our midst responding so heartily 
that soon they will cease to be aliens——C. E. 
World. 


A MOVING PICTURE MACHINE FOR 
THE CHURCH.. 


We have recently seen one. of the new 
Pathescope machines for the production_ of 
moving pictures in the home and church. This 
little machine generates its own electric light 
and uses non-inflammable films. The plan 
now working is to establish a film-circulating 
library in large centers and exchange them as 
one exchanges books at the library. 

The headauarters of this new device is 29-— 
35 West 42d street, New York City. There 
are agencies in the large cities throughout the | 
country. The machine is small in size, not 
very heavy, and can be set up anywhere, in 
any room, or out of doors in a few moments 
of time. 


THE BROTHERHOOD CLUB. 


At Lake City, Iowa, the Brotherhood has 
opened a special work for young men with 
facilities as complete as resources will allow 
for the development of young men, physically, | 
mentally, socially and spiritually. It is a place 
where young men may “get together” in 2 
helpful atmosphere. 

In the announcement to the general public 
the folder describes the equipment as follows: 

A pleasant, well-lighted room is provided, 
supplied with about fifty of the best obtainable | 
daily, weekly and monthly periodicals, cover- 
ing almost every phase of literary, scientific, 
political and religious thought. It is for the 
free use of all self-respecting men and boys. 

A library of nearly 200 volumes is open for 
circulation among members of the club. and 
may be used in the rooms, by others. There 
is also a collection of encyclopedias and other 
reference books, to which any young man may. 
have access upon application at the office. 

A recreation room is provided. There is a 
shuffle board, checkers, chess, crokinole, car- 
roms, etc. There is a striking bag in one cor- 
ner; and arrangements will be made for fenc-. 
ing and similar sports, if sufficient interest is. 
expressed. | 

Rooms are located over the postoffice on the 
most prominent corner in town. Members 
who so desire may receive instruction about 
how to keep well and grow strong by system- 
atic exercise. Younger members particularly. 
het an to derive great benefit from this privi- 
ege. 

The club is open to any self-respecting 
young man—over 15 years of age. If he is a 
member of any evangelical church he may be 
an active member. If not, he may be an as- 
sociate member. Only active members may 
vote and hold office. The membership fee is 
two dollars a year, payable annually or semi- 
annually, in advance. 

Those who are willing to pay $5.00 or more 
annually toward the support of the work are 
known as sustaining members. 

There is a boys’ department. 


Boys between 
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_ the ages of 10 and 15 may join the boys’ de- 


partment and have access to all privileges. on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Comdaye meu six 
‘Pp. m. The membership fee is one dollar a 
year. 

The support comes from two sources: 

1. Membership fees, from young men and 
boys who make use of the privileges. In or- 
der to place these advantages in reach of those 
who most need them, the fees are made small 
—below the actual cost of operation. 


N 


- 2. .To provide for such expenses as are not 
_ covered by membership fees, subscriptions are 


given by public-spirited business men who rec- 
ognize the value to the community of the club 
as a developer of the best manhood. Money 
intended for this purpose may be handed to 
Walter Jacobs, at the First National Bank. 
- Further information cheerfully furnished by 
the pastor, Rev. Frank H. Gamel. 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
OREGON PASTORS. 

; At Portland, Oregon, 635 Court House, there 

is a free loan collection of educational lantern 

slides for use throughout the state of Oregon. 


_ The subjects cover almost every field of inter- 


est. The director is Alice M. Zierden. Oregon 
pastors should get into touch with this new 
repository and make good use of it in their 
church work. 


INTERESTING THE PEOPLE IN THE 
CHURCH SERVICE. 


In the First Congregational Church, Medina, 
Ohio, the pastor has introduced the custom of 
“reading a favorite poem handed to him by 
some member of the congregation. Some of 
the poems reach him by mail. He finds this 
plan very interesting and useful. The poems 
must be short. 


A SPUR TO GIVING. 

I have seen the following plan, encouraging 
systematic giving among children, and I know 
it proved a success: 

The children were given envelopes and each 
subscribed an amount to be given weekly. A 
large wheel was made of cardboard and on 


\ 


each spoke the name of one child was printed. 


id 


At the end of the spoke was a ribbon bow. 
The first Sunday that a boy or girl failed to 
bring his or her envelope he had to untie his 


own bow, and it would remain untied until the 


amount was made up, when he could tie it 
again.—Exchange. 


THREE FINE SERIES OF SERMONS. 
Rev. Roy E. Vale. 
Some Workers of the New Testament— 
_ The Tax Collector of Jericho. 
_ The Seamstress of Joppa. 
The Tent Maker of Tarsus. 
The Purple Seller of Philippi. 
__ The Carpenter of Nazareth. 
Some Men Upon Whom God Depended— 
_ The Prince of the River Nile. 
The Shepherd of Bethlehem. 
- The Herdsman of the Wilderness. 
3 The Strong Man of Babylon. 
_ The Messenger from the Desert. 
Some Conversations of Jesus— 
_ A Talk With the Ruler Who Came by. Night. 


: 


A Talk With the Woman of Samaria. 
A Talk With the Scribes and Pharisees. 
A Talk With His Brethren. 

A Talk With Pontius Pilate. 

A Talk With John on Patmos. 


THE CHILD AND MISSIONS. 


In an attractive pamphlet entitled, “Progress 
and the Child,” issued by the helpful Duplex 
Envelope Co., of Richmond, Va., we find the 
following interesting words on the child and 
missions: 


The importance of winning the child for the 
great missionary enterprise of this generation 
—the Evangelization of the World—is coming 
to be recognized. The greatest of causes de- 
mands the surest of forces for its support. 
Where the end is great, the means must be 
great. 

~One billion people have not yet heard the 
Gospel—and our Protestant missionaries are 
only one to every sixty-eight thousand of that 
billion! The changing political conditions 
abroad are propitious. China—conservative 
China, with its one-fourth of all the people in~ 
the world—is letting down the bars to receive 
the truth—if we are ready to hand it out! 

What is needed to evangelize the world is 
the co-operation of the whole body of church 
members at home—their united sympathy, their 
constant intercession, and their generous and 
sustained financial support. To win that co- 
operation. missionary leaders in this country 
have in recent years labored as never before. 


But the appeal has been in the main to the 
grown people—and in spite of all that has been 
done, about two out of three of the church 
members of North America are still contrib- 
uting nothing to missions! To overcome, once 
and for all, the missionary indifference of the 
church, the strategic point must be the Sunday 
School. For the change is one that must 
work from within outward. In the church 
the weekly offering to missions from every 
member will not come until it has first been 
inaugurated in the Sunday School. 


Here as elsewhere men do not gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles; or put new wine 
into old bottles, or new cloth on old garments. 
Just as the child is father to the man, so must 
the missionary Sunday School be the parent of 
the missionary church. 

Not only must we go to the children to win 
the church thoroughly; but to win it perma- 
nently. Even if we could at this moment in 
some way transform every non-missionary 
Christian into a missionary Christian, we 
should, every few years, have to do it all over 
again—if we did not at the same time go to 
the children! 

There are~- pioneer missionary Sunday 
Schools where missionary methods in the 
reach of all schools are employed; where 
the prominence of missions in the school cur- 
riculum gives point and definiteness to the 
work; where the literature of missions—virile 
as any in the language—appeals to youth’s 
love of the heroic; where regular prayer for 
missions rises, and where the regular weekly 
offering for missions, as well as for the sup- 
port of the school, has taken the place of the 
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traditional Sunday School penny for the school 
alone. . 

The missionary movement, like the other 

movements we have spoken of, will be taken 
to the children, not for the immediate results, 
but for the future. And yet, as in the other 
instances, even the immediate results will be 
astonishing.. When every Sundav School child 
throughout the land shall give to missions 
week by week, merely the price of two sticks 
of chewing gum, it will mean in a year sixteen 
million dollars for the mission treasury that 
does not go there now! 
- Some one, marveling at the results that fol- 
lowed Dr. Knapp’s idea of taking the agricul- 
tural question to the children, exclaimed, “The 
dynamic power of an idea is a most wonderful 
thing!” The idea of making the church solid 
for missions by means of the Sunday School 
is one that is marvelously full of dynamic 
power. 

What a plea for the future lies in the remark 
of the aged father of one of our living poets. 
“IT know now,” he said to his son, “how to 
transplant full-grown trees successfully. Do 
it a long time ago!” 

By writing to the Duplex Co., Richmond, 
Va., any pastor can secure the complete series 
of pamphlets. 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic: God’s Care in Common Things. 
Rom. 8:28. 

The experience songs of Miriam (Exod. 15), 
Deborah (Judges 5), and others may be made 
the text of a short talk and closing with a few 
words about God’s care for us in the common 
things of life. Assign some subjects before- 
hand; write them, and possibly others not as- 
signed, on the blackboard, calling for testi- 
monies along these lines or others that may 
suggest themselves. The following are merely 
suggestive: 

God’s care in sorrow. 

God’s provision in need. 

God’s providence in temptation. 

God’s strength in weakness. 

God’s way of revealing himself to me. 

God’s love—how I have experienced it. 


SOME GOOD PAMPHLETS FOR PRES- 
BYTERIAN PASTORS. 

The following pamphlets are published and 
are for sale by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia: “The Intermediate 
Catechism,” “Home Training in Religion,” 
“The Intermediate Catechism With Proofs 
from the Scriptures,” “Address to Young Con- 
verts,” “The Deacon and his Office,” “Coming 
to the Communion, A Manual of Instruction 
for Preparatory Classes and Private Study.” 


SUNDAY EVENING VESPER SERMONS. 
General Theme: Questions of the Fireside. 
Making the Home. 
The Wedding Morning. 
Grumbling Husbands. 
Nagging Wives. 
The Unmarried. 
The Right Kind of a Beau. 
Selecting a Wife. 
Some Fool Women. 
Sister and Brother. 


SOME NOVEMBER SERMONS. _ 

Jacob and You and I: A Man’s Life in Five 
Scenes. ; 

Jacob and Esau—A Crooked Bargain. 
Jacob’s Ladder—A Young Man’s Ideals. 
Jacob and Rachel—Seven years for his Wife. 
Jacob at Jabbok—The Wrestle With God. 
Jacob and Pharaoh—An Old Man’s Regret. 


ROUND TABLE ON CIVIC RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS. 


More and more the church is becoming a 
factor in civic matters. The following list of 
questions for an open parliament is about the 
best we have seen. The full title is “An 
Awakened Conscience as to Civic Righteous- 
ness.” ; 

If these questions were printed on slips and 
passed to each person at prayer meeting or 
to the young people in the Young People’s 
Society, and a free discussion encouraged it 
would accomplish a great deal of good. | 


1. What is an awakened conscience? 

2. Define civic righteousness. 

3. What is meant by Christian citizenship? | 

4. What is true patriotism? 

5. Whatis “eraitte 

6. In what ways have citizens displayed a 
sleeping conscience? 

7. How is it discernible in public officials? 

8. What is the inception of “graft?” 

9. Designate some of the forms of “graft.” | 

10. Who is responsible for “grafting?” 

11. What has led to the awakening of con-} 
science? 

12. State the forms and the means of awaken-} 
ing. 

ES! What are the most effective methods of 


reforms? ; | 
14. Is there danger of the church becoming 
involved in politics? 
15. Who is resnonsible for the enforcement) 
of the laws? 
16. How proceed with law enforcement? 
17. What is personal liberty? i 
18. Where does personal liberty end? 
19. Who should be made the first victims off 
law enforcement? | 
20. Is the Christian conscience fully awake} 
on Sunday observance? | 
21. Are our Sunday laws antiquated? 
22. What are some of the results’ of the} 
awakened conscience? | 
23. Will this awakened conscience be easily 
satisfied? i 
24. If so, will it be lulled to sleep again? 
25. How shall we keep it awake? 
26. Are the present examples of law enact- 
ment and law enforcement prophetic of 
a better state of society? | 
27. Are our temperance laws sufficient? 
28. Who should lead in an effort of reform? 


HUMORS OF THE LAW. 

The Lawyer—Are you acquainted with any 
of the men on the jury? 
The Wifness—Yes, sir; more than half of 
them. | 
The Lawyer—Are you willing to swear that} 
you know more than half of them? 


them put together—Milwaukee Journal. 


; 
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-Wanted—A Man. 
4 First—There must be somebody to do it; 
layman Or minister, it matters not. That one 
should be an up-to-date, intelligent Brother- 
7 hood man, one who has made himself familiar 
with Brotherhood developments and who is 
enthusiastic about the movement. Where one 
-man in any church has become a burning and 
_ shining light the campaign is well begun. The 
kingdom of God has its best rewards for the 
~man who has a vision to see what needs to be 
done, and who does it without waiting to be 
told. 
Finding Key Men. 
__ Second—The path of this man’s success will 
“take him by other men who will become his 
associates. Brotherhood sounds the death- 
knell of the isolated life; it is the end of bur- 
dens unshared. It is the watchword of a new 
genius for unselfish co-operation. 
_ This Brotherhood man will invite around his 
own board a few picked men to share with 
them this new opportunity for service. He 
-will not force or drive or be discouraged if 
“they do not whole-heartedly enlist for service 
-atonce. He will continue to be brotherly, and 
_they will be together again ere long. He will 
help these men see that they are key men; 
that they hold the key that will unlock new 
doors for masculine activity in their own 
church and community. 
_A Basis and a Bond. 

Third—This company of brothers will dis- 
cover that Brotherhood must have a basis and 
“a bond; that it must be fed and that it must 

express itself. 

_ This will lead them to a new emphasis on 
‘their relation to the Heavenly Father; a new 
‘loyalty to the Elder Brother; a new cultivation 
of their inner, deeper lives and a more thought- 
ful, far-reaching friendship for men. They 
are now on the high road to a_ successful 
Brotherhood in the local church. 

Their convictions will determine its charac- 
ter. It will be rooted in God, and the spiritual 
life and its outgoings will be to the end of the 
earth. Everything within the reach of their 
“minds that concerns God and men will concern 
‘them. They will organize under the banner of 
‘Christ to have his will prevail in their own 
ives and to make that will operative in every 
sphere they can influence. They will keep 
‘an absolutely open door to all men, not think- 
ing of any man what he is, but what he may 
become. 
Every Man in Line. 

Fourth—After a careful study of the local 
‘situation, the needs unmet, the fields unentered, 
d the local possibilities, they will bring to- 
ther all the men they can influence to begin 

organized Brotherhood. The meeting will 
erflow with good fellowship. Brotherliness 
ll ostracize all stiffness. There will be no 
gavel rule, but a free floor for all. Repression 
will be displaced by expression. Some man of 
perience who is at work in a live Brother- 
100d may be a welcome guest and might give 
things a lift if hard places are reached. 
Constitution. 

Fifth—A Constitution. From the five con- 
titutions contained in “A Group of Constitu- 
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‘ How to Organize A Brotherhood In A Local @nuven 


tions,” published by the National Brotherhood, 
one can undoubtedly be made over to meet the 
need of any local group. There is room for 
the largest liberty and variety in local chap- 
ters. The National Brotherhood does not de- 
sire uniformity in name or method in the local 
groups, although it is felt that there is positive 
value in the name Brotherhood. 

Keep the fact to the front that it is to be a 
working Brotherhood under the banner of 
Christ, broad enough to include every man 
who is willing to associate with the men of the 
church. Young men who are sixteen years of 
age should be admitted. Dues, if any, should 
be low, so that none will feel excluded. 
Departments of Activity. 

Sixth—The departments of the Brotherhood 
will be chosen for their adequacy in bringing 
the life of the Spirit to the men who are to be 
served. Organization will be a means to an 
end. When it cannot be used it will be con- 
sidered worse than useless. Forms will be a 
medium for expressing friendship and personal 
influence and co-operative manhood. These 
men will gather often at the friendlv meal, as 
Christ did with his companions. Out of such 
circles of intimate fellowship, where Christ is 
recognized as the unseen guest, proceeds the 
healing balm which cures the wounds of the 
world. 

Part of the present problem is to find work 
for men to do. The departments should be a 
solution of the difficulty. It is not best to put 
all the spiritual work in one department, to be 
known as religious work. Further distribu- 
tion is advisable. These are offered as sugges- 
tions: 

A Department of Evangelism. 

To devise ways and means of interesting the 
Brotherhood in aggressive spiritual work. To 
promote the Christian life of the members and 
to win other men to Chrst. 

A Department of Bible Study. 

Nothing will pay better than the Brother- 
hood Bible class; meeting every week at the 
time of the Sunday School, as an example to 
boys and as a recruiting agency for the mem- 
bership of the church. Few investments pay 
better dividends than that made by the lay- 
man who becomes the leader of such a class. 
God is calling for hundreds of such men; thou- 
sands of other men are waiting to follow their 
leadership. 

A Prayer Circle Department. 

In many places where men are meeting in 
these circles previous to the preaching service 
the result is a new note of expectancy. Men 
who have cared enough to gather thirty min- 
utes in advance to pray expect something to 
happen. An expectant congregation makes a 
new atmosphere and often a new preacher, 
while the absence of expectation means death. 
These. prayer circles cultivate a sense of part- 
nership between men and their pastor. This 
department will not overlook the mid-week 
prayer meeting. 

A Missionary Department. 

The time is coming when every church man 
will be ashamed to be unacquainted with the 
great extension work carried on through our 
denominational agencies. Let a wise, mission- 


ary enthusiast head this department. It ought 
to throb with life. 
A Fellowship Department. 

No stranger at church should be without a 
hearty welcome. Athletics will not be neg- 
lected. New men in the community will be 
given the right hand. Programs that break the 
ice will be part of the policy fostered by this 
department. 

An Industrial Department. 

This will relate the Brotherhood to condi- 
tions under which men labor. It will advance 
legislation; bring relief to those smarting un- 
der injustice. It will seek to prevent any class 
chasm between the men of the community. 

A Department of Civics. 

A growing place must be given to the appli- 
cation of Christianity to the government of 
our cities and our country. To some men this 
is everything. Don’t get in their way. Work 
with them. They will come to work with you. 
Church men must have a larger share in these 
things. 

A Junior Department. 

Many a boy is going wrong for the want of 
a big brother. Boys will not become good 
men if they are ignored. This department 
will arrange to have a boy by the side of each 
man at a Brotherhood banquet, at least once 
during the year. These men may camp out in 
summer time with a party of boys, and the 
boys may come back to sit with these men in 
the church pew and in the Kingdom of God. 

These departments must not be run in close 
communion fashion. Each must be interested 
in the other; the whole is greater than a part. 
Let there be a comradeship of departments. 


TOO GOOD FOR ANY PASTOR TO MISS. 


The following letter, by a man who knows, 
is worth careful, thoughtful reading: 


“Meigs Pub. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 


“Our school has used the ‘White Gift Christ- 
mas’ idea repeatedly. It utterly turns the 
children’s attention from how much they get 
to what they can give. It creates a happier oc- 
casion for them; the spirit of the day is more 
fitting for the birthday of the Master. The 
preparation for the occasion is a good train- 
ing in.social outlook and for social service 
among teachers as they study the community 
in order to give wisely. Our school has had 
more fun and much more good from this great 
service than it ever had before. Strangers and 
parents who do not know the school go away 
feeling a glow of pleasure and a conviction 
that there is ‘something in’ the talk about its 
being ‘more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
It has worked wherever really tried.—Rey. Roy 
E. Whitney, Columbus, Ohio.” 


Send 25 cents for full particulars. Money 
refunded on return of package if not perfectly 
delighted with it all. Meigs Publishing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Increase Your ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 
It’s Chutch Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
everseen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas and suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


VOTES wome 


SJ WOMEN. 
MEN—BOYS—GIRLS 


A new plan for raising money for churches, lodges, ete. | 
By the manufacturers of the now famous “MILE OF 
PENNIES” Plan. Write for full particulars. 

Ind. 


The Harrison Co., Inc., Union City 


PRINTING] 
for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church 

by using our Printed Supplies for churches. 

We have cards for almost every occasion 
in church and Sunday School work, church 
calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souve- ]} 
nirs, motto cards, topie cards, birthday cards, 
class pins, novelty invitation folders, and lots 
more that you will be glad to know about. 
Write for our new catalog today. 


The WOOLVERTON PRINTING | 
& PUBLISHING CO., osacp, iowa 
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BOOK LIST. 


One or more books of interest to ministers 
will be mentioned here each month. Onl 
those requested by the editor will be con-| 
sidered. 


HEBREW AND BABYLONIAN TRADI4 
TIONS, by Morris Jastrow, Jr., published b 


Chas. Schribner’s Sons, N. Y., green cloth, ppd 
376, $2.50. 


Here is a book full of meat. Dr. Jastro 
gave these lectures at Oberlin College in 1912 
and they have only recently been printed. The} 
book contains five chapters and deals with the 
“Hebrew and Babylonian accounts of Crea+ 
tion,” “The Hebrew and Babylonian Sabbath,’}} 
their views on immortality, and ethics, i 
an appendix on “Hebrew and _  Babyloniaml 
Accounts of the Deluge.” There is a good in}] 
dex. This is one of the books a thoughtful 
studious minister ought to read and have i | 
the archaeological. department of his library} 
for reference, 
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RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 
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NEWS, 
4 The First Baptist Church, Chicago, is a church 
melting pot.” In the membership of the church, 
or in some way affiliated with it, are the rep- 
resentatives of 25 nationalities. They are: Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Korean, Hindu, Cuban, Negro, 
Jewish, French, Hungarian, Polish, Swedish, 
German, Norwegian, American Indian, Spanish, 
Bohemian, English, Irish, Scotch, Greek, Italian, 
Danish, Dutch, Austrian, and American. Out of 
the 269 children, enrolled in the kindergarten, 
there are 16 nationalities. These children all 
come from within one-half mile of the church. 
—The Advance. 

* = * 

Bahaism, 

Dr. S. G. Wilson publishes in the Moslem 
World evidence which goes to show that the 
Bahais have throughout their history freely 
availed themselves of “religious assassination.” 
It is a sordid story of dishes of plain food 
mixed with poison, of the barber Mohammed Ali 


secured to cut a throat in a bath, of opponents 


) 
; 
: 
. 
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the Spanish Evangelical Church, 


murdered and buried in quicklime, of prisoners 
flayed alive and then roasted by the Babis. A 
Bahai of Shirez said to Professor Browne: 

“You surely cannot pretend to deny that a 
prophet who is the incarnation of the Eternal 
Intelligence has a right to inflict death openly 
or secretly on those who stubbornly oppose him. 
A prophet is no more to be blamed for removing 
an obdurate opponent than a surgeon for the 
amputation of a gangrened limb.” 

But Professor Browne truly asks: 

“Of what use are the noblest and most hu- 
mane utterances if associated with such deeds? 
_* * One by one the Baba adherents of 
Subh-i Azal disappeared, most of them, as I 
fear cannot be doubted, by foul play on the part 
of the too zealous Bahais.” 

The leaders of these factions accused each 
other of attempted assassination, and in the 
next breath declared themselves “manifestations 
of God.’—Rec. of Christian Work. 


Protestant Union in Spain. 

Protestant missionary work is maintained in 
Spain by several European societies and the 
American Board. Among these an _ informal 
union has been established, under the title of 
representing 
some two thousand communicant members. 
This body holds a biennial meeting in Madrid. 
Th building in which the sessions are held, now 
the home of the largest Protestant church in 
Madrid, was formerly occupied by one high in 
the councils of the Inquisition, and has subter- 


_ ranean passages leading to the torture-cham- 


bers. 
The president of the assembly, Senor Tornos, 


pastor of the church supported by English Pres- 


i 


byterians, was, a generation ago, court preacher 
to Queen Isabella the Second. Senor Tornos was 
converted to Protestantism through a debate in 


'_ which he took part against the new faith. His 


i 
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studies of the Bible, undertaken in preparation 


for that debate, led him to break with Rome. 

This evangelical assembly is small, but exerts 
a powerful influence; for there can be no doubt 
that a new Spain is rapidly rising—a Spain 
characterized by freedom and orderly progress, 
a Spain eager to sweep away the_ paralyzing 
forms and systems of ancient church and state, 
and to replace them along lines of ever-grow- 
ing liberalism and deeper and truer. religious 
life.—Miss. Rev. of the W d. 


* ee tp Vs At seme Dt ie 

The Bloomington 
all the newspapers publishe : 
—and to newspapers of Chic piporre respect- 
ful protest against the appe nce of liquor ad- 
vertising in journals that expect the patronage 
of Christian homes. If all the rest. of the pres- 
byteries in the Presbyterian Church would ex- 


9 ais its, territory. 
Ee 


Presbytery addressed to’ 
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press their minds in the same manner, the total 
effect for an urgent newspaper reform would be 
tremendous.—The Continent, 

* * * 


A Confederate Private is Promoted. 

‘The Senate has passed a bill to give Lieut. 
Col. Junius L. Powell, retired, the rank of 
brigadier on the retired list. Colonel Powell is 
now the only officer on the rolls of the United 
States army who was in the Confederate army. 
He was a private in the Confederate service 
and in 1879, by special act of Congress, was ap- 
pointed assistant surgeon in the United States 


army. He has nearly thirty years of active 
service, retiring in 1908 with the rank of 
liéutenant colonel. In view of his long 


and faithful service, taken in connection with 
the precedents in the cases of Gen. Joseph 
Wheeler and Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, who were 
brigadier generals on the retired list at the 
time of their death, this rank is given the last 
surviving soldier of the Confederacy in the 
United States army. 

* * * 


During the last year 6,380,000,000 nickels, or 
$319,000,000, were paid by 3,600,000 spectators to 
see the moving pictures in the United States. 
Over $80,000,000 igs invested in the moving pic- > 
ture industry; more than 200,000 persons are 
employed and 10,000,000 feet of picture films are 
produced weekly. f 

In the basic elements of economic progress 
the United States ranks high among the nations 
of the world, being one of the five countries 
which have an area in excess of three million 
square miles, and the only nation of the west- 
ern world (except Russia) having a population 
of over 100 million. In the interchange of pred- 
ucts among its own people it leads the world, 
its home trade at the present time being esti- 
mated as equal to the international exchanges 
of the world and approximately 10 times the 
value of our foreign trade.—Am. Education. 


The Gideons, the well-known aggressive or- 
der of Christian commercial travelers, have car- 
ried their campaign for supplying hotel rooms 
with Bibles to a point where 160,000 rooms in 
high-grade hotels have now been “Bibleized.” 
They are increasing this number at the rate of 
5,000 rooms per month, 

* * * 

Methodism, not including the two bodies of 
United Brethren and the two bodies of the 
Evangelical Association—all of which are thor- 
oughly Methodistic—has in the United States 
6,865,258 communicants, Multiplying this num- 
ber by three, we have as a result a Methodist 
population of 20,595,774 to compare with the 
Roman Catholic population of 15,207,776. In 
other words, the Methodist population in the 
United States exceeds that of the Roman Catholic 
Church by 3,387,998. If every sixth person, is 
a Roman Catholic by profession or preference, 
every fourth person is a Methodist by confes- 


sion or preference.—H. K. Carroll. 
* * * 


The Bible in Moving Pictures. 

There has been recently organized in the city 
of Philadelphia The Religious and Educational 
Motion Picture Society, whose purpose is to in- 
stall in churches, schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, missions, 


_ete.,..a new motion-picture projecting machine, 


which will also display stereopticon slides. 
“‘This| society is now arranging to put on mov- 


\ing+picture films all the striking incidents in 
. the Old ,a New Testaments, the complete story 
of home nd foreign missionary progress all 
over the world, the great temperance movement 


from a vractical, as well as a scientific point of 
view, together with all the effort that is being 


‘made for the mental, moral, social and spiritual 


| 


uplift of the world in every department of hu- 
man activity. 


Mr. George C. Hazleton, the celebrated Bible 
dramatist, is now preparing the scenario of the 
life of Moses, which will probably be edited by 
Dr, J, Wilbur Chapman. 


* * * 


Over 5,900 students were registered at Colum- 
bia University summer school session this sum- 
mer, the largest enrollment in its history. 

* * * 


On Sept. 12, Dr. “Father Endeavor” Clark cel- 
ebrated his sixty-third birthday. The first Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society was formed February 2, 
1881, by Dr. Clark in the Williston Congrega- 
tional Church, Portland, Maine, of which he was 
pastor. For the past twenty-nine years Dr. 
Clark has devoted himself exclusively to the 
work of the Christian Endeavor Society. In 
this time he has traveled 825,000 miles or a dis- 
tance equal to thirty-three journeys around the 
world. Of this distance he has traveled 325,000 
miles by water, 433,000 miles by rail, and fully 
25,000 miles by horse, camel and jinrikisha. 
Today there are more than 80,000 Christian En- 
deavor Societies in the world with more than 
4,000,000 members. 

* * * 


The World’s Sunday School Association is now 
completing arrangements for the support of a 
Sunday School specialist who shall give his en- 
tire time to building up the Sunday School work 
of the various mission boards operating in 
South America. The man selected is the Rev. 
George P. Howard, of Montevideo, Uruguay, a 
man of fine equipment and experience and one 
of the best Spanish scholars among the mission- 
aries of Latin America. 

* 2 > = 

This year the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion has had distributed 2,000 copies of the 
Armenian and 1,600 of the Turkish Sunday 
School lessons for each quarter, and they are all 
being used. For the first time Gregorians have 
bought them and are using them. 


The churches in Spain organized under the 
American Congregational Board, the English 
Presbyterians, the German Lutherans, and the 
Swiss Reformed have been united in an infor- 
mal way under the name of the Spanish Evan- 
gelical Church, z ‘ 

The expression, “Lo! the poor Indian,” at Paw- 
huska, Okl., gives way to “Lo! the rich Indian,” 
for in the above-named town is the richest com- 
munity of individuals in the world. In 1907 the 
Osage Indians received each his share of the 
reservation, to be held in trust for twenty 
years. About $1,000 each is given yearly to 
some 2,220 Indians, besides the payments on oil 
leases. It is not surprising that there are fifty 
lawyers in Pawhuska helping the Indian to get 
rid of his payments. 

* * * 

Chicago leads in crime, 1913 showing 262 mur- 
ders, 1,022 assaults and 1,040 burelaries as 
against 131 and 928 and 1,755 respectively in 
New York. Total arrests on all charges, most of 
them minor, was 109,764; 11,203 for felonies. It 
costs Chicago $8,000,000 annually to maintain 
its courts and jails. A large percentage of 
those arrested are later discharged as innocent, 
a circumstance that the report professes ina- 
bility to explain. 

* * 
WAR. 
Over Half the World at War. 

In round numbers, there are now 250 million 
more people at war than are living in countries 
which are at peace. The world has fifty-three 
independent governments, or nations ruling 
themselves. Of these, nine are at war. 

* * * 


The Glory of War. 
Hoof-beat and trumpet-blast 
And banners in the dawn! 
And what of the grain in the fallow field 
P When the husbandman has gone? 


Sword-song and battle-roar, 
And the great grim fighting-line! 
And what of the woman in the door 
And the blown grape on the vine? 
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Drum-beat and draped flag, 
And he beneath his shield— 
And what of the woman Bu es low, 
rain in e field? 
a oes —Dana Burnet. 
* * * 
The Cost of War. y 
“It has been estimated,” says a recent writer, 

“that if Europe were today in a savage state, 

and had to begin tomorrow her civilization, her 

present war expenses would, in a comparatively 
short time, be sufficient to enable her to provide 
all her existing structures of civilization— 
schools, universities, churches, courthouses, 
lighthouses, roads, railways, canals, hospitals, 
asylums, etc. The world itself. could be sup- 
plied with all the great essentials of civiliza- 
tion, in a few years, by the funds now wrung 
by war taxation from the hard industries of the 
masses. What madness is this! How long shall 
humanity endure it?’ 

* * ? 
“The God of War.” 

“Ags mothers curse thee, so curse I— | : 
Mothers whose sons were racked with pain, 
Whose mutilated bodies slain 

Are heaped in vain beneath the sky.” | 

—From the French of Theodore Jean. 


“Talk, if you will, of hero deed, | 
Of clash of arms and battle wonders, | 
But prate not of your Christian creed | 
Preached by the cannon’s murderous thun- 
ders.” 
—From the German of Bodenstedt. 
* * * 


Religious Factions in the War. 

The Springfield Republican says: “Fortunate 
no religious cleavage comes in to add bitterness 
to the war, as was the case in the Balkans, 
Germany is predominantly but not aggressively 
Protestant, but Austria-Hungary is overwhelm- 
ingly Roman Catholic. Russia, with Servia, 
represents the Eastern or Orthodox wing of the 
Catholic Church. Protestant England and Scot- 
Jand stand side by side with predominantly 
Catholic Ireland, and France is more Catholic 
than anything else, which Catholic Italy at the 
south and Protestant Scandinavia at the north 
hold aloof. If there is any division within coun- 
tries, it is not on religious but racial or na- 
tional lines. In Alsace-Lorraine,- where the 
Catholic influence is strong, the church has 
been anti-Prussian; but if the people sympathize 
with the French it is not on religious grounds. 
In Prussian Poland, too, the church question 
has in the past intensified hostility to Prussian 
rule, but it is wholly swallowed up in such a 
crisis as this.” 

A correspondent asks us to give the religious 
statistics of the leading countries now at war. 
We quote the figures from the International 
Whitaker. They are according to the latest 
returns, which vary as to the year in which the 
census was taken, as follows: ; 

German Empire, population, 1910, 64,925,996; 
Protestants, 39,991,425; Roman Catholics, 23,- 
821,453; Jews, 615,021. 

Austria-Hungary, taken separately: 
population, 1910, 28,571,934; Roman 
22,530,000; Greek Catholics, 3,417,000; Orthodo 
Greeks 660,000; Protestants, 588,000; Jews, 1,314, 
000. Hungary, population, 1910, 20,886,487; Ro 
man Catholics, 10,888,338; Greek Catholics, 2, 
025,425; Orthodox Greeks, 2,986,874; Protestants 
3,961,696; Jews, 932,406. 

France, population, 1911, 39,602,258; Roma 
Sad ty 38,500,000; Protestants, 650,000; Jews 
75,000. 


England, the United Kingdom, population! 
1911, 45,370,530; of these 40,000,000 are Protes 
tants, 5,000,000 Roman Catholics, and 250,00 
Jews. 


Russia, population, 1912, 173,359,000; of thes 
about 34,000,000 are in Asia; Orthodox Greeks 
87,123,600; Dissenters, 2,204,600; Armenians! 
1,218,080; Roman Catholics, 11,468,000; Luth 
erans, 3,572,650; other Protestants, 194,280 
Jews, 5,228,700; Mohammedans, 13,907,000. 

Belgium, population, 1910, 7,423,784; Roman 
Spe nas, 6,712,415; Protestants, 27,900; Jew 

Servia, population, 1910, 2,911,701; most o 
these belong to the national church, which i 
Orthodox Eastern, or Greek, Catholic, Ther 


are 8,500 Roman Catholics, and a small number 
of Protestants. Within the past year the Pope 

_ secured the privilege of organizing the Roman 

: Catholics. of Servia under a concordat.—Pitts- 

_ burg Christian Advocate. 
“g * * * 

Preparation Brings War. 

Dr. Jowett remarked not long ago that in the 
realm of religious literature the most needed 
today is some book that will interpret Paul to 
the twentieth century. 

4 Here, for example, is a very famous text of 
his with which countless generations of preach- 
ers have fired the consciences of sinning men 

_-—-which has been specially illuminated in the 
history of the church because Augustine attrib- 
uted it to his own conversion—but which today 
flames into new meaning when set over against 
the sudden barbarian relapse of Europe. 

_ That text is this terse and comprehensive 
counsel: 

“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ and make 
not provision for the flesh to fulfill the lusts 

_ thereof.” 

For personal application these poignant words 
are self-acting, 

Any man can verify them out of memory of 
his own sins; every temptation that ever over- 
came him fell on him by way of some open 
@ate where he had left “provision” for a sin 
at ke had not feared and hated with all his 
soul. 

Statesmen have well known that just beneath 
the surface of even the most civilized communi- 

_ ties there lies dormant a savage lust for killing 

and ravaging—a fierce joy in the murderous 
business of war. Yet they deliberately “made 
‘provision for the flesh to fulfill” that one of its 
~most persistent lusts. 

They have justified themselves, their taxes, 
their conscriptions, their hoarding of military 

materials, by affirming beneath their breath that 

war is inevitable. Paul could have told them 
any day why it was inevitable. 

c War came because it was provided for. Any 
sin will come in, as the apostle only too well 
understood, at any place where a door is left 
open for it. Preparing for war is bound to 
cause war. 

- Plainly the claim that war preparation, if 
threatening enough, will avail to prevent war, 
can never again be honestly affirmed. —The 
Continent. 

7 * * * 

“INTERNATIONAL REGRETS. Greatly to my 
regret * * *—-Francis Joseph. In spite of our 

intense desire for friendly relations * * *— 
Peter. In the midst of perfect peace, the enemy 

surprises us * * Forward with God * * *— 

' William. Little as we incline to do so, we are 

forced * * *—George. Strong in our ardent de- 

‘sire of arriving at a peaceful solution * * * 

_— Poincare. Our menaced nation shudders and 

its children have bounded to the frontier * * * 
—Albert. It is with profound regret that we, in 

"spite of our ardent devotion to the cause of 

peace, are thus compelled * * *—Emperor of 

| Japan.”—Harper’s Weekly. 

bi * * * 

os Many of the Methodist clergy have gone to 

- the front with the French army. In South Ger- 

many about all of the German Methodist min- 
isters have been called to the war with the 
Kaiser. The Frankfort Methodist Theological 

_ Seminary has been closed because.all the stu- 

dents have been called to the front. Bishop 
Nuelson says that churches and congregations 
are broken up in Switzerland. The same con- 

ditions prevail in the Baptist churches, which 

He strong in Germany and Russia,—Christian 


erald. 
* * 7 


Woman and War. 
Men have made boomerangs, bows, swords, or 
guns with which to destroy one another; we 


There is 


-soever covered with slain, which it has not cost 
‘the women of the race more in actual blood- 
‘shed and anguish to supply, than it has cost 
he men who lie there. We pay the first cost 
on all human life. 
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_ * * * Tt igs not because of woman’s cowardice, 
incapacity, nor, above all, because of her gen- 
eral superior virtue, that she will end war when 
her voice is fully and clearly heard in the gov- 
ernance of states—it is because, on this one 
point, and on this point almost alone, the 
knowledge of woman, simply aS woman, is su- 
perior to that of man; she knows the history of 
human flesh; she knows its costs; he does not. 

* * * The relations of the female toward the 
production of human life influence undoubtedly 
even her relation toward animal and all life. 
“Tt is a fine day, let us go out and kill some- 
thing!” cries the typical male of certain races, 
instinctively; “There is a living thing, it will 
die if it is not cared for,” says the average 
Woman, almost equally instinctively. It is true 
that the woman will sacrifice as mercilessly, as 
cruelly, the life of a hatred rival or an enemy, 
as any male; but she always Knows what she is 
doing, and the walue of the life she takes! There 
is no light-hearted, careless enjoyment in the 
sacrifice of life to the normal woman.—Woman 
and Labor, by Olive Schreiner. F. A. Stokes Co. 

* * * 
oe Human Mirrors. 

The saddest thing about the European war is 
that it discredits Christianity before the world. 
Many who disbelieve the doctrines of Christian- 
ity are utterly and bitterly opposed to war. 
They know that all the nations involved in the 
present struggle call themselves Christian na- 
tions. They read that the opposing sovereigns 
exhorted their armies to pray for victory, which 
can only mean success in slaughter. They say: 
“This is Christianity,” and turn away in dis- 
gust. 

The only answer can be that this is not Chris- 
tianity. A great pagan was once asked what 
he thought of Christianity, and replied: “It has 
never been tried.’”’ So the governments of Bu- 
rope today are not putting their Christianity in- 
to practice. Christ never taught co-operation 
and self-denial and helpfulness for individuals, 
and strife, self-assertion and oppression for na- 
tions. They have misunderstood, and are mis- 
representing him. 

Visitors to the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican 
purchase mirrors from the guides so _ that 
through the mirrors they may gaze comfortably 
at the exquisite Michael Angelo paintings on the 


ceiling. Just so people will not raise their eyes 
to look at God. But they have their eyes fixed 
on you. You are expected to show them what 


Christ is like.—The Christian Herald. 


The Com. of Reference and Counsel represent- 
ing the For. Miss. Conf. of N. A., sent a letter 
to the churches suggesting that Christians re- 
member the necessity of maintaining the mis- 
sionary work at full strength, and of realizing 
that in some regions the war makes direct or 
indirect demands on the missionaries which 
offer the church a great opportunity. The Com. 
urge Christians to pray that the war may not 
retard the progress of the work of Christ, but 
that it may be overruled to, at last, tend to- 
ward the extension, of the kingdom of our Lord. 


The Board of Foreign Missions of the M. HB. 
Church has opened a war relief fund for the 
benefit of the people of Europe. In France 250 
Protestant pastors have taken their rifles and 
marched to the front. Nearly all of the Metho- 
dist preachers in Germany ane bearing arms. 

* 


John R. Mott sailed nevertheless for Hurope 
last week, believing that he could be of service 
to associated men in Europe under the strain 
of the war. Over 200,000 associated members 
are enlisted in the armies of Europe, and nearly 
every association secretary on the continent is 
under arms. 

The general office of the World’s Alliance of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations is complete- 
ly disorganized, although on neutral territory 
in Geneva, Switzerland. But the Swiss army 
has been called out and stationed on the French 
and German frontiers in order to prevent the 
transgression of Switzerland’s neutrality. The 
president of the world’s alliance, Dr. Paul de 
Gouttes, is serving as a private in the Swiss 
army, and the chief secretary of the office, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Charles Fermaud, is in command 
of a Swiss regiment in the field. 


in Paris the president of the French national 
committee of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, Count de Pourtales, is also the chairman 
of the national Red Cross Society of France, 
and in the latter capacity has transformed the 
Paris association building into a hospital. The 
secretary of the Paris association has gone to 
the war, and his wife is in charge. 

In London the central building of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has been appropri- 
ated by the government as a recruiting sta- 
tion, and 2,000 men under training are quarter- 
ed there. 

In many places the association has a reliable 
man on hand to bank the soldiers’ pay as soon 
as it is received. In this way gambling has 
been decidedly discouraged.—The Continent. 

* * * 


Other Historic Days of Prayer. 

Sunday, October 4, was the eighth day on 
which the American people have been called to 
join their prayers—six times for peace, twice in 
memory of assassinated Presidents, Lincoln and 
Garfield. The dates and occasions are: 

May 9, 1798, to avoid war with France. 

January 12, 1815, to avoid war with Algeria. 

September 26, 1861, to end war between the 
states. 

April 30, 1863, to end the war between the 
states. 

August 1, 1864, to end the war between the 
states. 

June 1, 1865, in commemoration of Lincoln. 

- September 26, 1881, in commemoration of Gar- 
eld, 

The American people’s prayers were offered on 
October 4, 1914, for the first time in behalf of 
peace between foreign governments.—St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. PD 2 


While Dr. Charles L. Thompson during the 
early days of the war was in London, he walked 
through Westminster hall with a member of 
parliament. 

“Here,” said.the member of parliament, “just 
in front of that table, about four years ago, lay 
the body of Edward VII. in his gorgeous coffin. 
And one day I stood just here among other offi- 
cials of the crown while Edward’s son, the pres- 
ent George V., and his cousin, Emperor Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. of Germany, knelt side by side be- 
fore the casket praying for fully fifteen min- 
utes. Then they rose to their feet, turned to 
face each other, and their hands locked in a 
crushing grip that seemed to us who looked on 
to pledge friendship everlasting. But now it’s 
all forgotten.” —The Continent. 

* 


SOCIAL. 

A summer bread line is an annual occurrence 
in Hoopeston, Ill., where are located the largest 
sweet corn canning factories in the country. 
The work of husking the corn is done by itin- 
erant laborers, 1,000 to 1,200 of whom are given 
employment for sixty days. Hundreds of these 
men arrive before the first crop has sufficiently 
matured. They are willing to work, but have 
little or no money to tide them along until the 
factories begin active operations. Twice a day 
during this period the large-hearted, Christian 
men at the head of these corporations provide 
an abundance of bread and coffee—frequently 
also other food—for this small army of unem- 
ployed.—Congregationalist. 

* * * 

King Haakon of Norway is forbidding the use 
of any grain in that country for distillation into 
alcohol, The king says that his country is go- 
ing to need all the wheat and rye it can get 
hold of to make bread, and he can’t permit any 
to be wasted on alcoholic drink. And it is to be 
trusted for Norway’s sake that the war will last 
at least long enough to make the decree per- 
manent. 

ok * * 

Hans Wagner, Pittsburg’s popular favorite 
in professional baseball, was offered a thousand 
dollars to have his picture on the boxes of a 
brand of cigarettes. Wagner positively refused. 
The representative of the tobacco company said: 
“T thought all you ball players were money- 
CLaZzy;,”” But Wagner indignantly answered: 
“I’m not crazy for any money that means en- 
couraging any boy to smoke cigarettes. If my 
name and picture on a card or box will have 
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that effect, I tell you I’m not going to sign up. 
no matter how high you f=) ark your offers. 
* 


Sauk City and Osseo, Wis., are the first in 
the United states, to officially begin the use of 
the public schoolhouse as an employment office. 
Recently the school boards of each of these 
towns voted to pay the school principal engaged 
for the coming year for his service as organiz- 
ing civic secretary with the understanding that 
the school house is to be made useful to the 
community not only for children’s instruction 
but also for practical service of every proper 
sort—Am. Education. P - 

* 

Some three years ago the editor of The Amer- 
ican Magazine encouraged me to undertake 
special and careful observations. I have visited 
scores of industrial centers, sometimes alone, 
sometimes under guidance. I have talked, in 
this time, with hundreds of men and women, 
presidents and directors of companies; superin- 
tendents; foremen; consulting engineers; safety 
and sanitary experts; industrial nurses; men at 
the furnace, the loom, or lathe; girls at the 
spinning-frame, the canning table, the counter. 
The observations I have made have turned my 
first impression to deep conviction. A_ silent 
revolution is going on in American industry. Its 
creed is a direct denial of the old one. Its slo- 
gan is “Humanity is the Foundation of Sound 
Business.”—Ida M. Tarbell. 


That portion of Southern Louisiana which 
lies between the Mississippi and Sabine rivers, 
running halfway up the state, is practically all 
French. Its population is in the neighborhood 
of a half million. The priests are in the sad- 
dle, and there is no considerable section in the 
United States where the rate of illiteracy is so 
high. In St. Landry parish, for example, the 
percentage of white children over ten years of 
age who are illiterate is 42.6 and only 29.4 per 
cent of the children of school age are on school 
benches. In Acadia parish, where five sixths 
of the 31,847 people are Catholics, the rate of 
illiteracy among the whites is 45.4, which is 
nearly twice as high as among the negroes.— 
Ree. of Christian eV ork. a 

Who is My Neighbor? 

The seven counties of Pennsylvania which pro- 
duce most of the anthracite coal contain 1,112,- 
361 people. Over forty-seven per cent, or 529,- 
262, are foreigners, or the children, on both 
sides, of foreign-born parents. Russia leads 
with 119,382. Austria is second, with 110,528; 
Ireland third, with 70,422; Germany fourth, with 
60,321; Italy fifth, with 42,338. Nationalities 
contributing more than five thousand are Wales, 
England, Hungary, and Scotland. Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, France, Greece, Roumania, 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and Fin- 
land each contribute less than 1,550 to the total. 


Cattle and Children. 

Government experts, in making a study of 
grazing lands on the national forests, have dis- 
covered 125 entirely new species of plants. This 
discovery came about through the collection of 
some 9,000 different plant specimens, with notes 
as to their habits of growth and forage value. 
This work is part of a comprehensive plan to 
determine the gazing value of every acre of na- 
tional forest land, in which the capacity of the 
soil to grow certain forage crops is to be de- 
termined and an effort made to decide for which 
class of stock—sheep, cattle, or goats—the 
range is best located. Those who have made 
these studies have combined the qualities of 
practical stockmen and trained botanists. The 
investigators found many acres covered with 
flourishing plants which apparently should fur- 
nish excellent grazing, but which were not of 
a character relished by stock; these areas, 
therefore, had little or no stock-carrying capac- 
ity. The areas studied were divided into such 
small subdivisions that maps have been pre- 
pared which show exactly the kinds of feed 
which grow on each acre, and the time of year 
it is ready for grazing. All this is splendi 
but how much is a man better than a sheep? 
How long will it be before we grow boys and 
girls as carefully as cattle and goats?—Chris- 
tian Century. 


i The rude, vulgar and often malicious pictures 
“put forth in the guise of wit, and caricature 
through the daily and Sunday press, are de- 
_Stroying the artistic sense, if not the kindly in- 
_Stincts, of a whole generation of young people, 
“who are growing to maturity looking upon 
them as one of the ordinary incidents of life. 
Carry the abominable things out of the house 
' with the tongs, for the sake of the children.— 
Farm Journal. 
* * * 
Temptations. 
__ A veteran temperance worker in addressing a 
Sunday School in New York City asked the chil- 
dren, “Can any of you boys tell me how many 
Cigarettes you can get for a cent in New York 
~City?”’ Quickly came the reply, "Two2” ~The 
next was, “What do they give you with the cig- 
-arettes?” And the answer was, “A match.” 
Two cigarettes and a match in an envelope, all 
for a penny, that was the tobacco proposition 
the boys were familiar with. “But why,” con- 
tinued the temperance worker, “do they give 
/ you a match?” That question was a poser for 
4 moment, and then one boy exclaimed, “So 
our mothers won't know we smoke.” Then the 
| questions shifted to liquor. “How many brandy 
» chocolates can you get for a penny?” “Four’’ 
“How many rum drops for a cent?” “Six.” 
Other questions followed, each one laying 
bare some new sin trap for the steps of the lit- 
_tle ones. When the temperance speaker had 
completed her questionnaire the pastor turned to 
her and said, “I am astounded at the tempta- 
tions our children are exposed to. I could not 
have believed it possible that so many allure- 
ha to evil were before them.’”—J. E. Rus- 
sell. 
Ze * * * 
; Heredity. 
A professor in Berne University has traced 
the history of a family which gives striking 
testimony to the force of heredity. In the end 
of the eighteenth century a woman died who 
_for forty years had been a “thief, a drunkard 
‘and a tramp.” The savant has found 834 de- 
scendants from this woman, and of 709 he has 
» Succeeded in tracing the history from youth to 
Old age. Of these 106 were born out of wed- 
_ lock, 142 were beggars and 64 more lived on 
. charity. Among the women 181 lived loose lives, 
and in the family have been 76 convicts and 7 
Murderers. He estimated that in 75 years this 
family has cast the German authorities in alms- 
' houses, laws courts, prisons and other institu- 
tions about $1,250,000. Yet the grace of God 
can overcome in a child the moral and spiritual 
, evils of heredity under godly training, conver- 
sion and example. 
q * * * 
_. “The food bill at the workhouse amounted to 
$156 a month while the town was wet,” said 
Mr. James White, mayor of Barnesville, O., in 
-a public address. “After the election which 
“made it dry,’ he continued, “it took thirty-four 
'cents for the same’ period of time.”’ 
* 


[ There is a moral renascence in the business 
' world. Fred B. Smith, of New York, told of a 
man who cursed the church, but who said to an 
“audience of men, “Remember, gentlemen, busi- 
ness has got to be conducted according to the 
' principles of Jesus Christ, or you’re going to 
- get into trouble.” 
| * * * 

GENERAL. 

The note of the memorial service held in the 


“The Century, October. 35 cents. 

“Maggie Martin, 933,” Madeline Z. Doty (a 
woman’s voluntary week in prison). The Les- 
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Albert Hail, in London, by the Salvation Army, 
for the dead of the Empress of Ireland, was one 
of joy instead of sadness. The signs of mourn- 
ing were white instead of black, the “ninety- 
four vacant chairs draped in white’ in the cen- 
ter of the arena, forming “a pathetic reminder 
of those members who were lost.” 

Harold Begbie says of the service: 

“These variously drest, variously complexion- 
ed Salvationists streaming into the hall from 
the four corners of the world, with their flags 
flying, their bands playing, brought with them a 
sense of exhilaration and sent vibrations of joy, 
not beating, but dancing across the air. They 
were not assembling to be made happy; they 
were happy; they brought happiness with them, 
filled the hall with it, and made the air con- 
scious of it. And as they swarmed into the 
place one remembered that they brought their 
happiness, not from Arcady, but from the slums 
of the cities of the world. It was amazing to 
reflect—as they marched behind their flags and 
their bands, crossing in front of General Booth, 
saluting, and marching to their places in the 
hall—that these happv people are more deeply 
acquainted with the havoc of evil, the pangs of 
destitution, and the pitiful weakness of human- 
ity than those who pull a long face and tell us 
that everything on earth is going pell-mell to 
the devil.” 


* * * 


In order to secure justice for the poorest citi- 
zen, who are unable to hire lawyers or pay 
court costs, the state of Kansas has established 
what is known as the Small Debtor’s Court, in 
which cases involving claims of from twenty 
cents to twenty dollars have been settled in an 
informal but strictly legal manner. 

During the year in which the court in Topeka 
has been in operation 378 cases were filed, and 
in addition about fifty were referred to the 
judge and settled by the debtor with no for- 
mality whatever. Not only does the court which 
insures free justice protect the wage-worker, 
but it discourages the habitual “dead beat,’ the 
man who has felt safe heretofore in disregard- 
ing small accounts with tradesmen, knowing 
that the amount involved is too slight to be 
worth taking into .court.—The Outlook, 


The Blaettern fuer Innere Mission prints the 
written replies which a German school teacher 
received from his children when asking them 
in the religious classes about prayer. Many re- 
ported that they had never prayed or heard a 
prayer. “We have a gentleman lodger who says 
that praying does not help anybody,” wrote one, 
“T don’t pray,” said another; “my father says 
that prayer is nicht mehr modern” (no longer 
up to date). An ultimate consequence of mod- 
ernism, indeed! 5 

Attention is being called to the words of Dr. 
John R. Mott, spoken last spring in Toronto. 
He was speaking on “An Unprecedented World 
Situation,’ and in the words quoted was a truer 
prophet than he or any other person imagined 
him to be at the time. He said: “Not only is 
this age unprecedented in opportunity, but also 
in danger. We are living in the most dangerous 
time in the history of the world. This is due 
to the shrinkage of the world through greatly 
improved means of communication, which has 
piled the races in upon one another, and they 
are acting and reacting on one another with 
startling directness, power and _ virulence.’’— 
Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


The Atlantic Monthly, October. 35 cents. 
Do Our Representatives Represent? Francis 
EB, Leupp. “Our Lady Poverty,” Agnes Rep- 
plier. The Friendless Majority, O. W. Firkins. 
Laissez-Faire in Religion, Washington Glad- 
den. Our Cultural Humility, Randolph §&. 
Bourne. 


Record of Christian Work, October. 25 cents. 


Egyptian Rubbish Heaps and the Study of the 
New Testament, J. Hope Moulton. 
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The Mid-Week Service. ‘ 
Our prayers often resemble the mischievous 
tricks of town children, who knock at their 
neighbors’ houses and then run away. We often 
knock at Heaven’s door and then run off into 
the spirit of the world. Instead of waiting for 
entrance and answer, we act as if we were 
afraid of having our prayers answered.—Row- 
land Williams. 

I. THE SELF-CENTERED LIFE, 

Matt. 6:19-34; Luke 16:19-31. 
Expository notes. General background. ; 

Matthew gives us some precepts concerning 
the chief aim of life and the ruler of life, with 
a warning against “carking care’ and needless 
anxiety. 

Jesus here treats of the “world-wide substitu- 
tion of earthly good for heavenly good, of Mam- 
mon for God, of worry for trust.” 

Luke puts the case concretely, telling the 
story of a man who really chose the lower, in- 
stead of the higher, good and the result of this 
self-centered life. 

Expository notes. Word studies. 

Matt. 6:19-34. “Moth and _ “rust.” - Oriental 
wealth consisted largely of costly garments and 
of the precious metals, whose two great ene- 
mies were moths and rust. 

“Consume.” A stronger word than A. V. “cor- 
rupt.” Not simply injure, but destroy entirely. 
All earthly good is transitory. 

“Treasure . heart.” It is your treasure 
because your heart is there. Our treasures are 
what we love supremely. 

“Hye . single.’ The moral perception must 
be clear, without prejudice, if one would gain 
a right vision of truth. 

“How great is that darkness!’ There is no 
blindness like that of the prejudiced person. It 
is impossible to make him see the truth. Our 
common proverb is, “None so blind as they who 
will not see.” 

“Mammon.” <A word of Phenician origin sig- 
nifying “gain,” or “wealth.” Jesus uses the 
word as the personification of the god of this 
world, as we say the “Almighty Dollar.” 

“Be not anxious.” A “don’t worry’ maxim; 
not a warning against foresight, which often 
is a defense against anxiety. 

“Raiment.” The word to an oriental sug- 
gested not only necessary dress, but wealth, 
one’s reserve capital, 

“Gentiles seek.” Jesus really appeals to their 
national pride. You claim to be Jehovah’s peo- 
ple, but you are forgetting his kingdom and 
seeking for earthly good just as the heathen na- 
tions do, whom you despise, 

“Added.” This shows that Jesus has no en- 
mity to comfort and wealth, only that they 
shall be secondary to the affairs of the kingdom. 
The center is not to be self. 

Luke 16:19-31. Here is the story of a certain 
rich man whose life centered about his own 
ease and pleasure. It should be connected with 
the sneers of the Pharisees, v. 14. Perhaps he 
is left nameless to imply that his name is not 
written in heaven. 

“Purple and fine linen.” Purple was the royal 
color, while a robe of this fine linen was worth 
twice its weight in gold. No evil deeds are 
recorded of this man, only selfish luxury and 
cold indifference to others, 

“Lazarus.” Only proper name in the para- 
bles. The word means, Goda help. A real Laza- 
rus returned from the world of the dead, but 
a few weeks later. From this name have come 
the Italian words for loathsome beggars and 
pest-houses, etc.—lazar, lazzaroni, lazaretto. 

We have here a vivid picture of human mis- 
ery in strong contrast to human ease and indif- 
ference. 

“Abraham’s bosom.” The story is made up 
of common Jewish ideas. Future blessedness 
was often pictured as a banquet. The beggar 
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is the honored guest here; his place is next to 
Abraham himself. (Compare John and Jesus, 
John 13:23-25.) 

“Died and was buried.’ Dives did not go to 
Abraham’s bosom, but he had a splendid fu- 
neral! 

“Seeth Lazarus.” He paid little attention 
to the beggar at his gate, but he sees Lazarus 
when next to Abraham, 

“Mp of his, finger.” Of the beggar who 
wanted crumbs from his table, he now wants a 
drop of water. 

“Remember.” 
ness. 

“Thy good things.” He had what he chose as 
his supreme good—his own ease and luxury. 

“Great gulf fixed.” Between selfishness and 
unselfishness, between love of the world. and 
love of God, there is a great gulf. 

“Moses and the prophets.” All things that are 
necessary to show the right path he had pos- 
sessed, but he had not used them. 

“Neither persuaded.” When Lazarus of 
Bethany rose from the dead, the Pharisees, so 
far from being persuaded to believe in Jesus, 
plotted to put both Jesus and Lazarus to death. 

Note that Abraham’s phrases are stronger than 
those used by Dives. 

A deliberate choice tends to become more 
firmly fixed as time passes. 

Plen for Our Meeting. 

Topie for Discussion.—The self-centered life. 
The proper use of wealth. Unrecognized oppor- 
tunities for service. Sins of omission. Beggars 
at our gates. i 

Thoughts on the Theme, 

Even when we are doing nothing actively for 
God, but are only patiently suffering what he 
wills that we should bear, we are laying up 
treasure in heaven. _Dumelow. : 


Death is no river of forgetful- 


There is one point where the world’s people 
and God’s people divide. It is where living for 
self-gratification ends, and living for Christ and 
his righteousness takes its place, where self-will 
ceases to be the controlling force.—F. D. Hunt- 
ington, 

= * * * 

Heartless wallowing in luxury, with naked, 
starving beggars at the gate, is sin which brings 
bitter retribution. The fact that the rich man 
did nothing is his condemnation. He was not 
damned because he had a purple robe and fine 
linen undergarments, nor because he lived in 
abundance with every meal a festival, but be- 
cause he had utterly ignored Lazarus and used 
his wealth only for his own gratfication.Mac- 
laren, 

* * * 

The finest man I know was greedy and selfish, 
and self-centered and cold-hearted till a great 
sorrow warmed his heart and cleared his brain 
and made him see that all the things that seemed 
to him so important really didn’t amount to any- 
thing at all—Daily paper. 


Il. DIVERSITIES OF GIFTS. 
1 Cor, 12:4-28. 

Expository notes, 1. General background. 

Paul’s converts at Corinth after his departure 
fell into divers irregularities. Among other 
things, some of them recalled the wild inspira- 
tion of the priestess of Apollo, which they knew 
in their heathen worship of early days, and gave 
the reins to uncontrolled excitement, uttering 


' frenzied and unintelligible words. Some thought 


this a most wonderful gift, the highest that 
could come to them. This brought about pride 
and jealousy, envy and rivalry 

Kxpoisitory notes, 2. Paraphrase. 

Paul tells the Corinthians that men’s gifts 
may appear to be widely different, but they all 
have the same origin, the Spirit of God. There 
are many kinds of services (ministrations), but 


they are all offered to the same Lora. 


There are Many modes of doing things, but 
ae are effective by the power of the same God. 
Not only is the origin of the diverse gifts the 


2 Same, but also their aim, all are for the com- 


- between the body and its members. 


Egypt under the 


glorious fiery cloud. 


- disconsolate Hebrew exiles in Babylon. 


mon good of the whole community. 
He enumerates the many gifts, skillfully put- 
ting “tongues” at the last. 

To show the essential equality and need of 
these gifts he refers to the foot, the hand, and 
the eye, all of which are equally necessary, 
though so different. Again, he makes a list of 
offices in the church from apostles down, and 
again he puts “tongues” last. 


The teaching of his little parable is that each 


one has his own niche to fill, no one is too in- 
significant to have his part to perform, and no 
One is so important that he can look down on 
others. Envy and pride are alike excluded. 
There is no conflict between gifts, there should 
be no rivalry between persons. 


4 Plan for Our Meeting. 

_ Endeavor to have each member of the church 
take account of stock, to recognize his gift. 
Emphasize the need for all the diverse gifts, 
that no one "hide his talent in the earth.” 

Pass out slips of paper containing a list of 
kinds of service needed in the church, asking all 
to check the things they will do this season, 
sign and return to the pastor. 

Topic fer Discussion.—What is my gift? Need 
for many kinds of service. Failure of the one- 
talent man, 

7: Thoughts on the Theme. 
Paul would tell us that our own peculiar dis- 
position and talents are appointed us by God, 


_ that we may perform the special work in the 
_ world for which we were designed. 


We are 
not to repine because we do not possess the 
qualifications of others, but endeavor to make 
the best possible use of the gifts we have.— 
Camb. Bible. 

* * * 

And this diverse manifestation of one Spirit, 
whether practical wisdom or scientific knowl- 
edge; whether the heroism of faith with its re- 
sultant gifts of healing, or energies of power, 
or impassioned utterance, or the ability to dis- 
tinguish between true and false spiritual mani- 
festations; or, again. kinds of tongues, or the 
interpretation of tongues, were all subordinated 
to one sole end—edification. And, therefore, to 
indulge in any conflict between gifts, any rivalry 
in their display, was to rend asunder the unity 
which reigned supreme through this rich mul- 
tiplicity; to throw doubt on the unity of their 
origin, to ruin the unity of their action. The 
gifts, whether healings, nelps, governments, or 
tongues, occurred separately in different indi- 
viduals; but each of these—whether Apostle, 
or prophet, or teacher—was but a baptized mem- 
ber of the one body of Christ; and by a fresh 
application of the old classic fable of Menenius 
Agrippa, he once more illustrates the fatal re- 
sults which must ever spring from any strife 
Let them 
covet the better gifts—and tongues, in which 
they gloried most, he has studiously set last— 
and yet he is now about to point out to them a 
path more transcendent than any gifts. And 
then, rising on the wings of inspired utterance, 
he pours forth, as from the sunlit mountain 
heights, his glorious hymn to Christian love.— 
F. W. Farrar. te g re 


Every one of us has something, and no one 
has everything; so, on the one hand, we want 
each other, and, on the other hand, we are re- 
‘sponsible for the use of what we have. Power 
“is duty; endowment is obligation; capacity pre- 
scribes work.—Alex. Maclaren. 
Ill PREPARING THE WAY OF THE LORD. 
Isa. 40:3-5; Matt. 3:1-12. 
Expository notes. 
Isa. 40:3-5. The prophet would ener urae© the 
e re- 
ealls to their minds the triumphal exodus from 
leadership of Jehovah, the 
passage through the wilderness, directed by the 
He sees in the future the 


_ re-established kingdom and worship of Jehovah 


in the city of David. The wilderness stretching 
between Babylon and Jerusalem shall be tri- 
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umphantly crossed, Jehovah 
head of his people. 

But centuries have gone by since the Exodus. 
Life has grown more complex; the prophet sees 
the deliverance in the imagery of this later day. 
Not now is it a leisurely migration of a nomadic 
host, with flocks and herds grazing round their 
tents, but the swifter march of an army with 
their king at their head. And in the orient, 
both then and now, the rough trail must be has- 
tily repaired before the passage of royal feet. 

Through the splendor of the imagery we see 
the truth, that, before God leads us on our jour- 
ney, we must make some preparation for his 
coming. 

Matt. 3:1-12, Centuries have passed by. Again 
a kingdom is to be established in the same land, 
this time more evidently a kingdom of heaven, 
oe spiritual and of a far wider range than be- 

ore. a 

To the herald of the kingdom come the words 
of the ancient prophet as expressing his own 
mission. He is the fore-runner of the King, 
and the way must be prepared before him. But 
the figurative quickly slips into the literal, and 
John calls upon his hearers to repent of their 
sins and to bring forth fruits worthy of a sin- 
cere repentance. Luke tells us how practical 
and specific John was (3:10-14) in his advice to 
the different classes of men. He exhorts all to 
exercise kindness to the poor, and warns differ- 
ent classes to avoid greed, extortion, violence, 
ete., sins to which the questioners were directly 
tempted. 

This is the preparation needed for the coming 
of the King. 

Plen for Our Meeting. 

Many churches are looking forward to a visi- 
tation from the Lord in the weeks to come. Is 
it not well to take up the necessary preparation 
for his coming? 

Topic for Discussion.—What conditions among 
us may hinder the coming of the Lord into our 
midst? What prejudices have the people around 
us that may prevent them from hearing the 
gospel message? What can we do to remove 
any such conditions or prejudices? 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

The greatest hindrance to the spread of the 
gospel abroad is the imperfect power which it 
exerts at home. I don’t mean merely that there 
is all around us in the lowest parts of our cities 
a mass of practical heathendom! I am thinking 
rather of the contrast between the standard of 
Christian life the New Testament gives, and 
which we all profess to accept, and the faint 
efforts we make to reach it.—Ambassador Bryce. 

* * * 

The best advertisement of a workshop is 
first-class work. The strongest attraction to 
Christianity is a well-made Christian charac- 
ter.—T. L. Cuyler. | 


marching at the 


* * 


In the Lahore Mohammedan Conference of 
1912 various converts from Islam were asked to 
tell what it was that drew them to Christianity. 
In almost every case this was some personal 
exhibition of love, 

* * * 

A short time ago a Salvation Army captain 
was preaching in Hyde Park when a man in the 
erowd interrupted him. “We haven’t anything 
agin Jesus of Nazareth,’ said the interrupter, 
“but we have something agin you Christians 
because you ain’t up to sample.” 


By their daily lives Christians show men 
whether it is worth while for them to believe 
in God or not. Some people make it easy to 
believe in God; some people make faith in him 
almost impossible. In a New England town 
lived a rich and prominent deacon, who was 
known to be hard at a bargain, close-fisted, 
forcing wages down to the lowest, prices up to 
the highest point. Some one seeing him going 
along the street said, “There goes the founder 
of the Atheists’ Club.”—Service. 


The demand for righteous living as the only 
test of religious emotion is fully Christian, and 
needed in this generation as much as it ever 
was. All preachers and others concerned in 
“revivals” may well learn a lesson, and while 
they follow John in seeking to arouse torpid 
consciences by the terrors which are a part of 


the gospel, should not forgét to demand, not 
merely an emotional repentance, but the solid 
fruits which alone guarantee the worth of the 
emotion. 

John demanded not only repentance, but its 
“fruits,’ for there is no virtue in a repentance 
which does not change the life, were such pos- 
sible. John’s advice to the various classes of 
hearers illustrates the truth that the common- 
est field of duty and the Homeliest acts may be- 
come sacred. Not high-flying, singular modes 
of life, abandoning the vulgar tasks, but the 
plainest prose of jog-trot duty will follow and 
attest real repentance. Every calling has its 
temptations—that is to say, every one has its 
opportunities of serving God by resisting the 
devil.—Alex McLaren, . 

A Japanese student in this country strayed 
into a Christian church. One man noticed him, 
invited him into his pew, and took him home to 
dinner. Next day he introduced him to the Y. 
M. C. A. Eventually the young man became a 
pronounced Christian and is one of the in- 
fluential men in the Japanese empire. In an- 
other case, where a promising young Japanese 
was coming to an American college, a mission- 
ary wrote asking a friend to look him up and 
make friends with him; but the Christian work- 
er excused himself on the plea that he was too 
busy in “religious activities,” and eventually 
the Japanese went back to Japan an agnostic. 


IV. GOD’S MIGHTY DEEDS. 
Psalm 66. 
Expository notes. 

This psalm consists of two parts, distin- 
guished by the use of plural pronouns in the 
first, and singular pronouns in the second. Per- 
haps in the ritual service of the Temple this 
was a song of thanksgiving, chorus and solo, 
representing the words of the people and of 
their king. 

It was evidently written after a deliverance 
from a great national peril, which some critics 
think to be the destruction of Sennacherib, oth- 
ers, the return from the Babylonian exile, others, 
even the period of the Maccabees. Perhaps the 
first fits the details of the psalm best, but there 
is no certainty. 

There are five stanzas marked by “Selah,” ex- 
cept at the close of each part, vs. 12 and 20. 
Outline. 

I—1:Vs. 1-4. The world summoned to see 
God’s mighty works and to acknowledge his 
sovereignty. 5 

2:Vs. 5-7. Call to contemplate two of those 
great deeds for Israel, and to learn that God’s 
rule is eternal and universal. 

3:Vs. 8-12. Call to Israel to praise God for 
their recent deliverance from great peril. 

Ii—4:Vs 138-15. Thanksgiving expressed in 
terms of ritual. A single person—probably the 
king, representing the nation—enters the Tem- 
ple to pay vows which were made in time of dis- 
tress, 
5:Vs, 16-20. A more spiritual putting of relig- 
ious life and praise. 

The last two stanzas would gain force if we 
imagine them coming from the lips of Hezekiah, 
who, as king had suffered from the Assyrian in- 
vasion, and as a man had been “sick unto death,” 
and had been delivered from both afflictions. 
Plan for Our Meeting. 

See that the people have Bibles and, after an 
explanation of each stanza by the pastor, read 
the indicated verses in concert. Or, have each 
stanza read by a different person, or recited from 
memory by a boy or girl, selecting a certain 
Sunday School class, or representatives of the 
Boy Scouts and Camp-Fire Girls. 

Topics for Discussion.—Our national deliver- 
ances the past year. Things for which our 
church is thankful. Conditions under which 
prayer is heard. 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

It requires only a survey of the march of his- 
tory to see progress which is incredible to those 
who do not know. If one had ever had any 
doubt of the progress of God’s plans, survey of 
his increasing goodness would dissipate it for- 
ever. When one adds to this testimony of his- 
tory, where one sees evil after evil passing and 
God’s good dawning, the witness of his own age, 
his faith should be confirmed.—Frederick Lynch. 
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God’s promises are ever on the ascending 
scale. One leads up to another, fuller and more 
blessed than itself. In Mesopotamia God said: 
“tT will show thee the land.’ In Canaan: I 
will give thee all the land, and children innu-—— 
merable as the grains of sand.” It is thus that ~ 
God allures us to saintliness. Not giving us any~ 
thing till we have dared to act that he may test 
us. Not giving everything at first—that he may 
not overwhelm us. And always keeping in hand 
an infinite reserve of blessing. Oh, the unex- 
plored remainders of God! Who ever saw his 
last star!—Rev. PF. 18%. Meyer; 


Many mercies come unasked for and they re- 
quire thankfulness; but when mercies come 
in upon prayer, and as a return of prayer, their 
sweetness more than doubles; for now it is both 
God’s blessing upon his own institution and a 
seal set to his promise uy once.—John Flavel. 

* 


He who looks forward only is a pessimist— 
for there are nothing but difficulties to be seen. 
But he who looks back becomes an optimist, for 
he sees how, in the providence of God, difficul- 
ties that seemed insuperable have been over- 
come. And so it will be with this. The old say- 
ing is that to read history is the best tonic, and 
the only advice that is needed. 


The class in geography is larger this autumn 
than ever before in the world’s history. It in- 
cludes an unprecedentedly large number of 
adults.—Congregationalist. r 

The Preachers’ Opportunity Today. 

Since the present generation of ministers were 
born they never before have seen such a day as 
this, and it is for them earnestly to consider its 
relation to their work. Business men are ask- 
ing what it means to trade, bankers are asking 
what it means to finance, and why should not 
preachers of the gospel ask what it means to 
their great mission in the world? Business 
with Europe has been interrupted, and there- 
fore keen commercial men turn toward trade 
with South America. That should be the spirit 
of the ministry. 

The war has been a vast disappointment tv 
many of the hopes of progress and dreams of 
civilization. In fact, it has made man seem a 
disappointment to himself. But it should be no 
disappointment to the church. It should be op- 
portunity. The Bible is something of a history 
of disappointments, disappointments caused by 
false expectations, false dependencies, super- - 
ficial remedies or a blind attempt to get along 
without God. The ministry can study all these 
anew, deeply, solemnly and yet courageously, 
and with confidence in the ultimate result. 

When the terrific storm on the lake struck our 
summer resort last fall it revealed rotten tim- 
bers and planks in the big walk along the beach. 
Now we are putting in a new bulkhead, deeper 
down and of solid concrete. The storm of war 
has revealed a lot of weakness and decay, and 
something better must be put in its place. “Mod- 
ern civilization is the most complex machine 
imaginable,” remarks Vance Thompson. So it 
is, and we know now that it is badly in need of 
repair. This new sense of need makes a new 
opportunity for the ministry. A solemn message 
is more likely to be heard now than it was 
before the appalling reality of war had sobered 
a rather giddy world. The men of the pulpit 
can now stand back up against the mighty mes- 
sages of the Old Testament and the redemptive 
doctrines of the New Testament with a new as- 
surance of the success of a faithful proclama- 
tion of God’s plan for saving and blessing man- 
kind.—Congregationalist. 


UNAPPRECIATED. 

Katherine’s uncle had come to pay a visit, 
says The Delineator. 

After the first greetings were over, and he 
was comfortably seated with little Katherine 
on his knee, he asked, as uncles often do, if 
she were “a good little girl?” 

“Yes, but nobody knows it,’ was Katherine’s 
prompt reply. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Parables of Love 
GEORGE M. GRAHAM 


Coin Under the Mainmast. (85) 

Custom decrees that a gold coin, or at the 
very least silver, shall be put under the main- 
mast of each new ship launched. The coin 
bears the date of the year when the vessel is 
completed, a fact well known to collectors, 
who keep an eye on ships that are likely to 
be the depository of numismatic prizes. Thus 
at Liverpool some years back a derelict Yan- 
kee schooner, bought for a song, yielded an 
1804 dollar, the rarest and most sought after 
of all American coins. It sold readily for 
$6,000, and would be worth today at least 
double that sum, for it was in perfect preser- 
vation, having rested in its cotton wool wad 
beneath the hollow “stepping of the mast 
since the day it was first placed in position. 
Its Tecovery was the result of foresight and 
business enterprise, combined, of course, with 
special knowledge. A man passing the worth- 
less hulk on the day of the sale noticed the 
date, 1804, on her stern and rightly guessed 
that she might likely be the bearer of a dol- 
lar of that year—Pearson’s Weekly. 

“Remember boys,’ the dean of our divinity 
school used to say, in the theology class, “Re- 
member boys that always somewhere in the 
wreckage and ruin of a life, it may be pretty 
deep in the rubbish, somewhere beneath it all 
is the human soul.” 

The Master was called the friend of publi- 
cans and sinners. He not only knew the 
Father whom the world did not know, He 
also saw what a world, blinded by selfishness 


this moral and physical ruin of their sin. 


The great mass that passed by in Liverpool 
and pride, could not see. They saw only the 
exterior of the men and women about them; 
saw only the ruin and rotten hulk of the old 
schooner and did not know the treasure hid 
within it. So while to those righteous Jews, 
people were publicans, sinners, and outcasts, 
Christ knew the worth of the human soul, al- 
though it might be completely buried from the 
sight of the world by indifference, moral degra- 
dation, and spiritual sin. The passers-by 
could not understand why the American 
collector wanted to buy the old rot- 
ting hulk; could they have only known 
what he did about it, they would have 
been glad to have paid what he paid, or more 
for it. And could those Jews have known as 
Christ knew the priceless value- of the soul 
that was buried under sin’s ruin in those pub- 


‘licans and sinners, they would have under- 


stood why he came to save the lost, and why 
he gave his life as a ransom for the world — 


ic M. G. — 
The Message of Miracles. (86) 
Dr. Everett, for many years professor of 
theology at the Unitarian University of Harv- 
ard, was asked in my hearing, by one of his 
students, near the close of his great lifework, 
whether he believed in the miracles of the 
New Testament. The student expected noth- 
ing else than a deniai of the miraculous of the 


Bible in toto—a sweeping of all away “as 


such stuff as dreams are made of.” Great was 


his surprise to see come over the face of Dr. 
Everett a sense of the most wonderful 
thoughtfulness. After a moment’s pause, 
which to all who were present was actually 
painful, there came slowly, reverently, yet 
most confidently, this reply: “Believe in mir- 
acles? Why, gentleman, once I did not be- 
lieve in them at all, but as the years come 
on it seems I want to believe in little else.” 
Then he went on to state what the miracle 
meant to him after all his years of wrestling 
with this problem of problems which we all 
have to face. 

One day, he said, he was crossing the Atlan- 
tic. Over the vessel swept a great sea gull, 
which at last lighted on the deck. As the 
passengers went toward it, it tried to fly, but 
could not get a sweep of the wings sufficient 
to take its flight. An old sailor went to the 
bird in its fright and distress, and lifted it up. 
At once its great wings had the sweep of the 
air, and it soared into the heavens and was 
soon far out of sight. “Instantly,’ Dr. 
Everett said, “as I saw that, there came to me 
the thought of the true place of the miracu- 
lous in the Book of books.” He said we are 
all so of the earth earthly. We all are such 
apt reasoners from the dirt or star dirt up, 
that we can never get the sweep of our wings 
of the spiritual, till somehow we look upon 
some miracle—some manifestation of the 
Spirit over the material beyond our every- 
day knowledge of things. Then we realize 
that man, like God, is a spirit, and only by 
living from his side of our being will we live 
triumphantly. The miracle of the Bible is to 
man, prostrate in his dirt philosophy, what 
the old sailor was to the sea bird. It lifts you 
above the earth which is earthly, gives you 
the sweep of your witigs of faith, till you can 
soar in the realm of the Spirit, which will as 
surely lead to the heart of the All-Father as 
the instinct of the water fowls will carry them 
from the Northland, when winter comes, to 
the far-away sunny South. 

Thus we begin to understand that belief in 
miracles does not “stultify the intellect.’ It 
rather lifts the intellect out of its cribbed and 
cabined quarters into the larger realm of the 
reality of the Spirit, which is the very sub- 
stance out of which actually comes into being 
all things hoped for, and brings to light most 
glorious—beyond that which we are able to 
ask or think—things not yet seen.—Frank N. 
Riale, D. D. 


Where Your Treasure is. (87) 

It is said that the late Dr. Martineau spent 
his early married life in the city of Dublin. 
And when he was there misfortune befell him 
and his wife, one of the greatest misfortunes, 
those only who have been through it know 
how great. They lost their first baby. God 
took the little one home, and they had to bury 
its mortal remains in one of the cemeteries of 
the city. The most of his life was subse- 
quently lived in different parts of England. 
And, as will be remembered, he lived to a 
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rather extraordinary age. He was ninety-four 
or ninety-five when he died. But when he was 
getting quite an old man, being about eighty- 
six, he was asked by the University of Dublin 
to visit the fair city and receive one or other 
of the degrees which the academic authori- 
ties had in their power to confer upon him. 
This he did, and although he was old, he was 
able to take part in the fatiguing proceedings. 
He marched in the procession through the 
streets. He was present at the giving away of 
the academic honors. Indeed, he bore the 
strain of it as well as might have been ex- 
pected by a man of his age. But when it was 
all over, he quietly stole away from the noise 
and excitement of it and went out and found 
that cemetery. He did not go in the company 
of his wife, because she had many years pre- 
viously joined the little one herself. But he 
went in the company of a daughter, who faith- 
fully waited on him during his declining days, 
and at the side of the grave where he had 
buried some of his fond and fairest hopes, 
after many days he stood in reverent silence. 
There is the feeling of natural love expe- 
rienced in a very beautiful and touching way. 
I do not know that anything could be more 
touching than the sight of this venerable old 
man, to whom I remembered my’ great teacher 
in theology, in our college chapel on the Sun- 
day morning after his death, applying the fa- 
mous phrase of Novalis about Spinoza, “a 
God-intoxicated man,” there could hardly be 
anything more touching than the sight of this 
God-intoxicated man casting aside the gown 
and the hood which the University had given 
him, and leaving the ceremonial splendor to 
go out and worship beside a baby’s grave, a 
baby buried more than half a century before. 
—Frank Y. Leggatt, M.A., in The Christian 
World Pulpit. 


From the Human to the Divine Love. (88) 
1 John 4:20. 

In an old New England parish at a time 
when orthdox rules and standards were drawn 
in a sharply exclusive manner, a committee 
of the church was one afternoon in session for 
the purpose of examining candidates for ad- 
mission to its membership. Standing amid the 
group of applicants was a young girl hardly 
out of childhood, who might have suggested a 
wild flower forced out of a quiet, shaded nook 
into the public gaze, as she awaited the terri- 
fying ordeal. “Do you love God better than 
anything or anybody in the world?” asked the 
reverend gentleman who led the examination. 
The childish figure seemed to shrink, and for 
a minute there was a deep silence in the room. 
At length the question was repeated, “Do you 
love God best of all in the world?” Another 
silence and then was broken by the sweet 
tones of the young voice, “I think I love my 
Uncle James best of all,” pointing as she 
spoke to this uncle, who was one of the dea- 
cons of the examining committee. At first 
the dignified body, swept with surprise out of 
its bearings, gave no sign by voice or ex- 
pression of the features; then a smile grew 
upon the lips of the “Uncle James” and over- 
spread his face; then it became a contagion, 
one and another catching the effect of the 
illumination, until the august. committee 
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seemed a company who had received a new 
gospel of joy and hope. At length one of 
the number spoke: “My brothers in Christ, 


I think St. John began with human love, and_ 


being faithful to his God-given impulses of. 
duty and affection to those near to him, he 
was gradually drawn into the realm of com- 


prehension of the highest love—the unseen. — 


The child has offered us a lesson in the pri- 
mary department of love. It begins with the 
human and ends with the divine. 


Baldwin. 
Transformed by Love. (89) 
Any high love has mighty transforming 
power. Sitting in our church gallery, some 


years ago, was a simpering - giggling girl, 
whose indecorum was a perpetual annoyance 
not only to the preacher but to all about her. 
I remonstrated with her privately. I referred 
the matter to her parents. Once I actually 
stopped in the course of a sermon, and openly 
rebuked her; but all was without result. One 
day, without her parents’ knowledge she mar- 
ried, and in due time she found a sweet and 
beautiful babe laid in her arms. As those lit- 
tle eyes came to open and recognized hers, 
as sustenance passed from her person and 


maintained the child’s life, as the first word-— 


those infantile lips uttered was an endearing 
name for her, a new and holy influence crept 
in upon her soul and she gradually became 
another woman, conspicuously strong, brave, 
and serious, as sweet and gentle a soul as her 
sex could boast of. What did it? The power 
of a human love, which, while noble and true, 
had still its limitations and defects. 
not a perfect love like that which issues from 
the heart of God, with no defects and no 
shortcomings do?—John Balecom Shaw in The 
Southern Cross. 


A WORD FITLY SPOKEN, LIKE 
GOLDEN APPLES. 

While you are feasting on the good things 
in this issue of The Expositor, 75,000 preach- 
ers in America will be receiving the heartiest 
invitation we ever issued to join our com- 
pany. This company is made up of the most 
efficient pastors in America. We may not 
have the most eloquent preachers, but our 
subscribers are the most efficient pastors. 

Every mail brings commendatory letters 
telling what a great help The Expositor is. 
Let us not be selfish but tell the other pas- 
tors. Many of our subscribers do this. If 
you do it during November it will be more 
effective than at any other time. F. M. Bar- 
ton. 


A STORY FROM IAN MACLAREN. 

A story illustrating the reticence of the 
Scotch regarding their private affairs was once 
told by Ian Maclaren. A train was at a rail- 
road station, when a porter put his head into 
a car, and called out: “Any one in this car 
for Doun?” No one moved; and in a few min- 
utes the train was speeding along, not to stop 
again for nearly an hour. Then an old Scotch 
woman turned to a lady sitting near her, and 
said, “Vm for Doun, but I’d no’ tell that man 
so. 


ye 
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Would it — 
not be well for us to consider it!”—Mary R. 


What will — 


_ AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE BIBLE 
| The Leaves of the Trees Were for the Healing of the Nations 


_, The Bible in Korea. (90 
A Christian coolie in Korea rose early every 
_Morning to pray. In the same village there 
_ lived an elderly gentleman, well educated. He, 
_ too, rose early to feed his cow. The illiterate 
'coolie longed to tell him of the love of Christ. 
But how could he presume to engage in con- 
_versation with one so learned? At length he 
thought of a plan. Having sought an inter- 
view nemsaidcs 5. Sit, may 1 exchange labor 
with you?” “What kind of work could we ex- 
! change?” was the reply. The coolie answered, 
“It must be hard for you to get up early in 
the morning to feed your cow. I am ignorant 
and cannot read, while you are a great schol- 
ar. I will come every morning and: do that 
; work for you, if you will read a chapter in the 
Bible every day to me.” The gentleman 
agreed to this. At the end of a month he was 
so interested that he commenced reading the 
' Bible for himself, and not long afterwards he 
declared his faith in Christ and became a 
church member. 


* 


2 The Bible Among Italians. 


(91) 
A year ago a lady was living near a town 
where fifty Italians came to work. She dis- 
covered that they never went to church, and 
that the nearest Roman Catholic priest had 
not looked them up. Most of them could 
_speak no English and she could speak no 
' Italian, but discovering that almost all of them 
‘could read, she purchased copies of the New 
Testament in Italian and gave one to each 
_ man. It was not long before one of the lead- 
Pers came to her and asked if there was a 
church where they could go and hear that 
Book read. She consulted with her pastor and 
they arranged to have a man come from the 
t neighboring city and preach to them in Italian. 
| The men were so interested that other meet- 
' ings followed, until now that church has what 
-might be called an Italian annex.—Christian 
| Intelligencer. 


E The Bible and a Hindu. (92) 
A Hindu fakir with matted hair and ash- 
-besmeared body, sitting under a tree, saw 
the leaves of a torn book which some one had 
tossed away. It was part of the New Testa- 
ment. He smoothed out the crumpled pages 
and read the words which brought strange 
thoughts. Then he set out to seek for some 
one who obeyed the book. He found an 
Englishman who confessed that he obeyed it. 
~The fakir noticed that the Englishman wore a 
black band on his arm and concluded that this 
was the distinctive sign of a Christian. So 
he put a black band on his own arm, and 
when people asked who he was, he pointed to 
the band and told them. Later the fakir 
wandered for the first time into a church and 
listened to a Christian preacher. At the close 
he announced that he, too, was a follower of 
this way, and pointed to the band as a proof. 
They explained that it was an English sign 
‘of the death of some loved one. The fakir 
‘mused for a moment; then he answered: 
“But I read in the book that my Loved One 
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has died, so I shall wear it in memory of 
him.” Before long, however, he grasped the 
Gospel of the Resurrection, and when he real- 
ized that his Loved One was alive for ever- 
more, a great joy filled his heart—Miss. Rev. 
of World. 


The Bible in Persia. (93) 
A Moslem, who had never heard of the Bi- 
ble one day picked up a charm, which a wom- 
an had just bought to wear on her arm. These 
charms are made by the hundred by men who 
profess to have occult power, but are in reality 
too ignorant, sometimes, to read and write. 
Into every charm, however, must go some 
written or printed matter—a formula of doc- 
trine, a prayer, or an incantation. The maker 
of this charm put in part of a page torn at 
random from the first book he could find, 
which in this case happened to be a Persian 
Bible. The Moslem took the torn fragment 
from the charm, and read it, in idle curiosity. 
It was part of the twenty-seventh chapter of 
Matthew, telling of the crucifixion. The man 
was deeply impressed by it, and became anx- 
ious to find the whole book from which it had 
been torn. He inquired everywhere till he 
found some one who recognized the story as 
from the foreigner’s Bible, and directed him to 
the missionarv. He received a Bible gladly, 
read it carefully, and is now a Christian, and 
doing his best to spread the story of the 
Cross.—Forward. - 


The Bible in a Chinese School. (94) 
The teachers of a Chinese school for girls 
in Tientsin could not control their pupils. 
The faculty applied to the Methodist Episco- 
pal Girl’s School, noted for its orderly classes, 
asking permission for several teachers to 
spend a day there, that they might see how 
discipline was managed. The only new idea 
they got was the religious exercises at open- 
ing and closing. To copy these seemed easy. 
They sent for a Buddhist priest. He came and 
read the Sacred Edict and explained. After 
two days he refused to come again, as he had 
told the girls all there is to tell. Then a 
Taoist priest was called, and everything went 
well. When one of the Methodist mission- 
aries went to see how the school was getting 
on, he found the Taoist priest reading every 
morning to those turbulent Chinese girls a 
chapter from one of the Gospels, leaving out 
the strange foreign names, and calling Jesus 
Christ “the Teacher.” So this Chinese school 
was driven to the reading of the Gospel of Je- 
sus Christ in order to find a basis of good be- 
havior for its pupils—American Messenger. 


The Bible in Kentucky. (95) 

Mrs. Andrews, a Bible woman employed by 
the American Bible Society in the mountains 
of Kentucky, mentions a woman who bought 
a Testament with large print, such as the lit- 
tle-educated mountaineers like to have. A 
young man came into the room, picked up the 
book, which was quite new to him, and began 
to read. After reading some time he arose 


and, without saying a word, he took from his 
pocket a pack of cards and a set of dice and 
burned them in the stove. Then he took up 
the book again and continued his reading. 
That silent act revealed the reproof and cor- 
rection effected by the Word of God.—Con- 
gregationalist. 


A New Testament in India. (96) 


The teacher of a class of seven boys in a 
New Jersey Sunday School once said to them: 
“Tf each of you boys will bring a New Testa- 
ment and write your name it it, I will send 
them to a friend of mine in India, and I will 
ask him to give each one to some boy over 
there who will promise that he will read that 
New Testament.” 

The boys each brought a Testament, and 
the seven books were sent to far-away India. 
The missionary took them out on the street. 
He found first one boy who was willing to 
take a Testament, and then another, until they 
were all given away, down to the last one. 
That one was given to a little Brahman lad, 
who took it mainly out of curiosity. He was 
pleased by the idea that a boy over in America 
should want to give him a book, and he want- 
ed to find out what was in this boy’s book. 

He read it all through. By the time he had 
finished it, that Brahman lad was a Christian. 
He was so much of a Christian that he made 
up his mind to become a preacher as well. He 
studied under the missionaries, proved himself 
worth training as a native minister, and for 
forty-six years preached and labored among 
his people. One Testament did it—one boy’s 
gift to another.—Forward. 


The Bible in Japan (97) 

A Japanese woman who kept a cake shop 
was passing by a book shop and she saw a 
pile of papers thrown away as useless. As 
her shop needed papering, she thought this 
was just the thing, and took some of it home 
and pasted it over the walls. They were leaves 
of the Christian Bible, but she did not know 
it. One evening her grandson came in, and 
began reading aloud from the paper on the 
wall. The old woman was so interested in 
what she heard that she listened eagerly, and 
got all who would to read it to her. One day 
a young man came who asked her if she was 
a Christian. She told him she enjoyed hear- 
ing it, but she did not understand it much; so 
she promised to take her to church the next 
day. After this she attended regularly, and 
became an earnest Christian. All that good 
came out of leaves of the Bible thrown away. 


The Bible in India. (98) 
In a Hindoo village I was explaining how 
Christ is the Saviour of men, when one of the 
villagers said: “Sir, you need not go on with 
this explanation; none of us worship idols; we 
only believe in the-one true God, and in Jesus 
Christ.” I asked him if he spoke for himself 
only, or for all the village. The men who 
were sitting by exclaimed with one voice: 
“We all believe on Jesus Christ!” On inquir- 
ing, I found that one man had been given a 
Bible, and that he had taught all the village 
to believe on Christ. 
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The Bible in South Africa. (99) 
Many years ago, two natives went down 
hundreds of miles from the mountains, to 
work at a town in South Africa. They were 
there about two years, during which time they 
attended the Wesleyan night school, professed 
conversion, were baptized and received into 
church membership. When the time came for 
them to return they asked the missionary to 
send them a teacher and a missionary for their 
people. He had no one to send, but he gave 
them some native Bibles and exhorted them 
to read and live the truth. 


Twenty-five years passed by and at last 
Brother Lowe was sent up to those lonely 
mountains. As he drew near one kraal, there 
was great excitement, the people coming out 
in a procession to meet the teacher, led by 
these two men, who for twenty-five years had 
been praying and expecting the promised mis- 
sionary, and now he had come. He found 
these men had held regular services during all 
these years, had taught many of the children 


to read, and they had observed and kept the | 


Sabbath. He found the people and the town 


exceptionally clean and the women mae | 
the | 
choicest care of their Bibles; but one of them | 
was torn to tatters, and the owner came up | 
to him with it tied up in a piece of cloth and | 
He did not | 
wish to part with it, but it was so worn that | 
he could not see so well to read it and he | 
It is needless to say | 
that he got his new Bible, in a larger print, | 


clothed. These two men had taken 


asked if he might have another. 


would like a new one. 


better suited to the eyes which had grown old 


watching for the missionary, whom his faith | 


never doubted would come. 


The Bible in a Hotel. 
In Akron, 


Bible readers. 


up a Gideon Bible and began reading it. 


victed of sin. 


other, and he wanted to pay for one Bible at 
least to that end. 


The Bible in Madagascar. 


stories. 
months, her mother came to take her home 
for the vacation, a two days’ journey. At 


night they stopped at a village, and were asked 


many questions while waiting for supper. 
The little girl told where she had been, and 


repeated some of the Bible stories she had| 


learned. After supper, she was kept telling 


(100) | 
Ohio, a roughly dressed man} 
came to the pastor receiving contributions | 
for Gideon Bibles and said he wanted to help. | 
He was a Roman Catholic and his children | 
had been raised in that church and were not | 
One of his boys had worked | 
his way up in a mercantile house to a fine po-| 
sition, but one day he defaulted with money | 
and left the city. Later, in a hotel, he picket 

S| 
he read chapter after chapter he was con-| 
He immediately returned to his | 
employer, turned over to him all the money | 
he had, and offered himself for punishment. | 
His position was retained for him, so that he) 
was soon able to make good the balance due. | 
The father said he had not much money, but} 
if a Gideon Bible saved his boy it would an-| 


(101) | 
In a school in Madagascar was a Malagasy | 
girl who was especially interested in Bible} 
After she had been at school ten} 


] 
i 


“more stories and what she knew about the 
new religion. 

In the morning the people promised them 
free food and lodging if they would stay an- 
other night. The evening was spent up to 
midnight like the evening before, others com- 
ing to hear the Bible stories and the hymns. 
The next morning a group of the villagers 
begged the girl and her mother to stay an- 
other night, promising them the use of a 

larger and better house. The following morn- 
“ing a company came with a like request from 

the other end of the village. A week was 
spent there, and Sunday was filled with calls 
upon the little girl to repeat all she had 
learned about Christianity. 

--In consequence of that visit a congregation 
was gathered. On Sundays different ones 
would tell all that they could remember of 
the Bible stories they had heard. A church 
was formed, and later twenty-five churches and 
twenty-five school sprung up within five 
miles.—Selected. 
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The Bible in Japan. (102) 
The first Bible known to have reached Ja- 
pan was a copy printed in the Dutch language 
which floated into Nagasaki bay on the waves 
in 1854. Where it came from no one ever 
knew; but it was picked up by a Japanese, 
who took it home, and kept it as a curiosity. 
One day he met a man who told him it was 
a book printed in Dutch, but that in China 
there were translations of the same book in 
Chinese. The Japanese was deeply interested, 
and succeeded at last in procuring a copy of 
the Chinese Bible. He could read this, and 
was more and more interested as he proceed- 
ed, until at the close of the last chapter he 
had become thoroughly stirred over the won- 
derful book. He talked of it to his friends and 
continued to study it. Twelve years later the 
first Protestant missionary reached Japan. He 
was surprised beyond words to find a little 
knot of Japanese struggling to explain_to 
themselves the promises of the Bible. The 
next year the man who had first found the 
Book in the water was baptized, and became 
a Christian worker. 
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Providence. (103) 
Gen. 50:20. 
_ The winter of 1873-4 was unusually severe 
in Palestine. During a snowstorm in the town 
of Gaza, where Samson fell under the ruins of 
Dagon’s temple, a robber broke into a house 
at night. Having collected several articles, he 
entered the chamber where the master of the 
house was sleeping. His little child was also 
asleep in the cradle. Fearing lest the child 
might awake and betray him, the robber lifted 
the cradle and set it outside the house near 
the door. The child began to cry. The moth- 
er heard it and rushed to its aid, but the 
cradle was gone. Then the father was roused, 
and as they ran outdoors led by the cries of the 
child, the roof of the house, giving way under 
the heavy pressure of the snow, fell in, and in 
a moment their house was in ruins. But they 
were all three unharmed. In the morning, the 
robber was found lying dead among the ruins, 
and the things he had stolen were found be- 
‘side him. Thus God and death had overtaken 
him. He carried out the child lest he should 
wake his father and mother by crying, and so 
led the parents outside the house in search of 
-him. Thus, in the wonderful providence of 
God, the robber was the means of rescuing the 
family, while he himself died in sin. How 
truly were the words of Joseph to his breth- 
ren fulfilled in him, “Ye meant it for evil, but 
God meant it for good.’—Scotch S. S. Maga- 
_ zine. 
An Ignorant Watchman. (104) 
Matt. 22:29. 


A factory in Chicago burned out, loss $100,- 
000, with the narrow escape of a conflagration 
covering half a block. The watchman, ob- 

serving the automatic sprinkler doing its work, 
“supposed there was a serious leak on the 
“premises, and hastened to the cellar to shut 
off the water, and then to the fire-box on the 
corner to summon the fire engines. Had he 
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permitted the sprinkler to continue, the pre- 
sumption is that there would have been no 
fire to speak of. 

There are other watchmen just as ignorant. 
They turn off the things that would help them 
to draw men to the church and to the church’s 
Christ. ; 

Home After the Journey of Life. (105) 
eva aa 

Mr. Hughes started one winter’s night with 
his friend, Charles Kingsley, to walk down to 
Chelsea, and they were caught in a dense fog be- 
fore they had reached Hyde Park Corner. 
“Both of us,’ he says, “knew the way well, 
but we lost it half a dozen times, and Kings- 
ley’s spirit seemed to rise as the fog thick- 
ened!” “Isn’t this like life?” he said, after 
one of our blunders; “a deep yellow fog all 
round, with a dim light here and there shin- 
ing through. You grope your way on from 
one lamp to another, and you go up wrong 
streets and back again. But you get home at 
last—there’s always light enough for that.”’— 
Scottish S. S. Magazine. 

Sacrifice. (106) 
John 4:36-38. 

Dr. Edward Judson, the son of Adoniram 
Judson, before the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Boston, said: “Remember this: If we 
succeed without suffering, it is because some 
one has suffered before us; if we suffer with- 
out success, it is because some one will suc- 
ceed after us.” 

Those words embody the history of Adoni- 
ram Judson. The story of the long years of 
privation and suffering in Burmah without a 
single convert is a story of devotion calcu- 
lated to thrill the soul. Foreign missions, 
with their enormous growth of the present 
day, are succeeding because Judson “suffered 
before.” 

It is always true that some men must labor 
and others must enter into the fruits of their 
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labor. One man soweth and another reapeth. 
The supreme fact is to preserve faith in the 
ultimate goal, whether it be yours to sow or 
to reap, to suffer or to enjoy.—Christian 
Standard. 


Two Ways of Measuring Life. (107) 
Johne3:0;e7, 

There was a very old man—eighty-three 
years of age—and somebody said to him, 
“How old are you?” He replied, “I am three 
years old.” “Three years old! Why, you are 
eighty-three!” “No,” said he, “mv body is 
eighty-three years old, but my soul is only 
three years old. My old life is eighty years 
old, but I did not begin to live till three years 
ago. I was born in London and I was born 
in Liverpool.” “How can you be born in two 
places?” ‘My body was born in London, but 
my soul was born in Liverpool. It was not 
till I lived in Liverpool that I cared about my 
soul.”—Scottish S. S. Magazine. 


Killing Their Saviour. (108) 
INCtsEoeli/. 

“For your lives!” cried the Portuguese cap- 
tain of an African slave-ship to a band of 
naked negroes, as he pointed to an English 
ship which had been in hot chase of him for 
some hours. “Fight for your lives!” he cried 
out, as he gave each man a weapon. And the 
deluded and terrified negroes did as they were 
told, and in so doing they wounded and killed 
‘their best friends, who had come to deliver 
them. So Jesus came to set the captives of 
sin free; but the Pharisees rose against Jesus, 
and the very men he loved and came to free 
they hied on to kill him.—Rev. B. Waugh, in 

S. S. Chronicle. 


The “Jesus Mark.” (109) 
GaleaGulZe 

Out on the cattle ranches of the West the 
unbranded calves that roam at large are 
known as “mavericks.” They are claimed by 
the man who is the first to get his brand on 
them at the annual “round-up.” A little West- 
ern girl had been baptized one Sunday by the 
Methodist minister of the town. Her school- 
mates questioned her the next day as to the 
meaning of the ceremony. ““Well,” she said, 
“T will just tell you. I was a little maverick 
out on the prairie, and that man jut the Jesus 
mark on my forehead so that when he sees 
me he will know that I am one of his chil- 

dren.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Good out of Seeming Evil. (110) 
Rom. 8:28. 

During the Black Hawk war in northern II- 
linois (1832) the settlers near the fort at Ap- 
ple river heard the swift approach of the In- 
dians, who were out raiding and murdering as 
they swept through the unprotected settle- 
ments. They immediately left their fields and 
found refuge in the fort. One family in par- 
ticular had been greatly disturbed because a 
large field sown with wheat in the early spring 
had not even sprouted and it was now grow- 
ing late. It had been their intention to re- 
plow the ground and to sow some other grain 
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the next day. But the attack of the Indians 
prevented. After the war was ended and the 
family returned to their desolated home they 
found this field in full growth, and its splen- 
did abundance saved them from the pinch of 
famine all the succeeding winter. Had it 
sprung up earlier the Indians would have de- 
stroyed it. Was that wonderful deliverance a 
miracle ?—Continent. 


Unity of the Race. (111) 
Acts 17:26. 

A suggestion that mankind is really of one 
blood all over the earth is found in a beauti- 
fully illustrated volume of over 400 pages on 
“String Figures, a Study of Cat’s-Cradle in 
Many Lands.” 

The author has made an exhaustive study of 
the subject in all lands, and finds that the va- 
rious tribes of men about all indulge in these 
games. We find that this form of amusement 
is common to the inhabitants of England and 
America, the natives of the Caroline and Mar- 
shall Islands, the North American Indians, the 
African pigmies, the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines, the Eskimos and many other nations. 

This universal human interest in a simple 
game shows, better than graver things might, 
the unity of the human race. 


Conscience in a Horse. (112) 
Bukes12:57— )Roneacsloe 

A doctor received a “hurry call” late one 
stormy night from a family a mile or two out 
in the country. The doctor drove out with 
all speed, jumped out of the buggy without 
hitching his horse, and dashed into the house 
with his case of instruments. 

The aged grandmother of the family had 
had a fall, her shoulder was dislocated, ether 
had to be administered; in short, the doctor 
could not take his hand off his work for three 
hours. All this while a driving, freezing sleet) 
storm was beating upon his partner out in the 
yard. 

When the doctor finally emerged it was to 
find the horse where he had left him, except 
that the carriage was headed round for home. 

At daylight examination revealed the truth 
through the marks of the hoofs and wheels of 
the buggy. During the long wait of three 
hours in a pelting and freezing storm, the) 
horse had a score of times made up his mind} 
to go home, and had gone down the road 
sometimes a quarter, sometimes half of the 
way, and then had thought this hard on the: 
doctor and turned back to wait as in duty) 
bound. all 

Even a horse may have a sense of duty to- 
ward a partner, and, though sorely tempted, 
may refuse to leave him in the lurch. Should 
not man do as well?—East and West. 


' 


Common Things. (113) 

Ezra is10) 

I stood a while ago and looked at a drink- 
ing-fountain. A marble angel, beautifully 
sculptured, stood pointing to heaven. Be-+ 
neath was polished granite inscribed with gilt 
letters, and massive slabs of stone. But I no- 
ticed that the water came through a smal 
brass pipe, and the people drank from an iro 
cup attached to an iron chain. And the mar4 


ble angel pointing heavenward would have 
done nobody any good but for the brass pipe 
and iron cup. Think if the pipe had said, “If 
they do not make me of gold I will not belong 
to the thing.” Or if the cup had said, “I must 
be of silver, or I shall be ashamed to be there 
at all’ No, I thought I heard the music of 
the three—common water, common pipe and 
common cup. “Well,” they sung, “they can’t 
do without us, and we must do our part with 
the marble angel and polished granite.” Com- 
mon things! Common service! All service, 
save occasional service, is in a way common- 
place, no matter what the trade or the tool; 
but it is also sacred, and its commonplaceness 
is a part of its sacredness——Mark Guy Pearse. 
Two Lives. (114) 
icclea srieZe hime 47.08, 

In one of the German cities there died re- 
cently at the age of 73 a very methodical man. 
He began keeping a diary when he was 18. 
He kept it up for fifty-seven years. Is life 
worth living? One asks that question when 
some patient reader has analyzed this man’s 
records for us. In fifty-two years this “nat- 
ural man” smoked 628,715 cigars, of which he 
“received 43,619 as presents. For the remain- 
ing 585,021 he had paid out $10,433. In fifty- 
two years he had drunk, according to his own 
figures, 28,786 glasses of beer and 36,081 
glasses of spirits, for all of which he had 
spent $5,350. The diary closes with the words, 
“TY have tried all things. I have seen many. 
I have accomplished nothing.” That sounds 
like “the preacher” in Ecclesiastes, but not a 
bit like St. Paul, who at about the same age 
wrote: “I have fought a good fight; I have 
finished my course; I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me on that day.” What a 
pitiful thine life is if it be not found in the 
“way of righteousness moving upward as well 

as onward!—The Advance. 
A Bell as a Missionary. (115) 

Zech. 14:20. 
_ At a town in India, is a bell that has per- 
-suaded two Hindus to come and be baptized. 
-Each morning this bell sounds its musical 
summons for prayers in a C. M. S. mission 
compound. A young man, employed as a 
“servant next door, wondered why the bell 
‘rang, and inquired of a Christian fellow- 
‘servant. The explanation interested him, and 
he tried to find out more from a non-Chris- 
tian sweeper who worked in the mission com- 
pound. This man had read some of the Bible, 
‘and told as much as he could about the for- 
eigners’ religion. Next the young Hindu 
‘came to one of the missionaries, and it was 
‘agreed that he should attend regularly at the 
“mission to be taught. Within two months he 
had learned to read the Bible for himself. His 
‘baptism not long after made the second which 
has taken place in Ghaziabad through hearing 
‘this mission bell ring for morning prayers.— 
“Miss. Rev. of the World. 


“One Pound” Men. 
Luke 19:20-23. 
It is not many years since that the greatest 
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of French engineers, having undertaken a 
work which it was feared would exhaust the 
resources of the state, replied to the anxious 
and apprehensive financiers, “Gentlemen, I 
shall carry on this work with no other treas- 
ury than that of the peasant’s old stocking.” 
And he was as good as his word. It was the 
silver half-franc, not the golden louis, that 
built the Suez Canal. 

When one looks over the assessor’s list, the 
vast sums set down to a few names impress 
us with a sense of the power which lies in ag- 
gregated fortunes; but it is not so easy to 
remember that the great capitalists of the 
world are the men who hold “one pound.” 
It is not a millionaire, but the man who works 
for a dollar and a half a day, that controls the 
financial as well as the industrial future of this 
country. According to the last report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the capital of 
the entire national banking force of this coun- 
try amounts to but a little less than $990,- 
000,000, while the deposit in our savings banks 
stands at upwards of $4,070,000,000, or more 
than four times as much. It would be a sim- 
ple matter for the depositors of savings, the 
“One-Pound Capitalists,” to buy up all the 
outstanding United States bonds and all the 
national banks, and have enough left to take 
the state banks and loan and trust companies 
besides. 

It is therefore of the greatest significance 
that our Lord in his parables always lays 
such stress upon the duties of the man who 
holds but “one pound.” It is the one-pound 
capitalist that makes up the world of finance, 
the world of mind and the world of faith. He 
not only constitutes the majority everywhere, 
but he is practically the race. There may be 
a man here or there worth his tens of mil- 
lions, but the average wealth of the richest 
nation in the world is only $1,310, and the 
average of the world not half of that. There 
are great scientists and profound philosophers 
and learned archeologists in various widely 
separated capitals of states, but the man with 
a common school education constitutes the 
bulk of the nation. We have had one Moody — 
whose faith removed mountains of difficulty, 
but no one can point to a church made up of 
Moodys. It is not to be wondered at that 
in his various parables Jesus teaches the im- 
portance of fidelity upon the part of the man 
who holds not much, but little—Great Lakes 
Presbyterian. §———____—_ 

A SERMON BY MAIL. 

At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth ave- 
nue and Twenty-ninth street, New York City, 
printed copies of the Rev. David James Bur- 
rell’s sermons are gratuitously distributed at 
the evening service every Sunday (usually 
about 35 issues per annum) from October to 
June inclusive. 

For the convenience of persons wishing to 
receive the sermons weekly, a mailing list has 
been established to which names may be added 
at any time by the payment of one dollar to 
cover postage and mailing for one year from 
date of receipt. 

Subscriptions and requests for specimen 
copies should be sent to Mr. Henry E. Leith, 
1 West Twenty-ninth St., New York City. 

(Adv.) 


CHRISTMAS (BARREL) BOXES | 


Last year we had requests for nearly 100 
Christmas barrels. Most of them were satis- 
fied, but for some we had to fall back on our 
cash box for small gifts. One church in 
Princeton, Mo., has already asked for the 
name of a home missionary or needy pastor. 

One man—not a church member—sent a 
box to a family in the West, and learned that 
the large office building, for which he was 
manager, occupied the ground where the pas- 
tor’s wife’s mother had lived years before, 
when her husband was editor of a daily news- 
paper. 

Some churches sent two boxes—and nearly 
all met The Expositor specification for a 
Christmas box. The freight must be paid. 
The clothing must be wearable, and not 
moth-eaten, and there must be candy and toys 
for the children. 


They must be sort of “do-unto-others-as- 
you-would-be-done-unto-boxes.” There are fine 
people, well-educated and hard workers—out 
in churches where the salary is $300 or $400. 
They were called to the colors and are out 
on the firing line, while we are at home tak- 
ing our comfort and making ourselves believe 
we are having a hard time, singing, “Must I be 
carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease?” 


If only one preacher in every 100 who reads 
this would mention the need for help, in his 
sermon next Sunday we would have 1,000 
barrels or boxes. When European soldiers 
have had a week’s hard fighting they exchange 
places with fresher men. Suppose that our 
Great Commander had decided to give our 
preachers on the frontier a rest and exchange 
places, and that the congregations change 
places also. The wealthy member living on 
the avenue would draw a four room house, 
and a mule team to drive instead of an auto- 
mobile to run. The steam heated parsonage 
would be exchanged for a little house on the 
prairie, filled with a half dozen rosy children, 
who on cold mornings can dress in 47 seconds 
to keep from freezing. How different that 
pastoral calling would seem if we had to drive 
through snow-drifts and then split up some 
wood, because the man of the house had been 
out two days and nights looking for stock. 


Why you would hear a voice from the 
pews, “Here is $10, $20 to help my substitute 
out west have a comfortable Christmas and 
suitable clothes.” And the next $10 wedding fee, 
would go out to the man on the firing line, 
who gets no fees or $1 if any. 

The Expositor is the clearing house for 
Christmas boxes. The lists are now open. 
Tell us you will join the Boxes of Happiness 
Club and we willsend youan application. The 
application will tell number in family and ap- 
proximate sizes so you can know just what 
you want when you go to the clothing or 
dry goods store. 

We already know the size of these frontier 
or home missionary appetites. They are the 
largest possible. No refrigerators needed to 
hold the left overs. They go into hash for 
supper. Send money for eatables—they are 
cheaper as a rule where they are needed, than 
where you send the boxes, 


If I were rich, I would corner all this hap- 
piness and the fun of giving. Come early 
with your offers, before they are filled. In-— 
asmuch as ye did it unto the least of these ye 
did it unto me.” The Expositor will have a 
representative there then to verify your state- 
ment that you sent a Christmas box to a home 
missionary in 1914. 

To those in need of Christmas boxes. Please 
give your denomination, the number in your 
family and general size of clothing desired.— 
F. M. Barton, Editor, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HERE IS A SAMPLE OF THE NEED. 
Idaho, Sept. 8, 1914. 


F. M. Barton, 706-7 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio:— 

Dear Brother: The sickness and death in 
our home this past year has made it hard on 
me, yet the mission work has advanced and 
the gloom and sadness of disappointments are 
passing away, and in a few days I will have 
things in good shape. 

We have a community church composed of 
miners, lumbermen, and home-steaders, and 
it’s all new work. But we have gained, and in 
spite of all the difficulties made a splendid 
showing. We just have the one little church 
in the village of 600 people. All denomina- 
tions are in the church. 


Now have you any friends that can help us, 
to get some of the small comforts of life— 
such as our clothing for the winter. I travel 
among the lumbermen and miners, and preach 
to them in the winter and the snows are deep 
here. I have some great experiences of which 
I would like to tell you. I only get $400 sal- 
ary and there are three of us in family, myself, 
my wife and daughter. 


If you see any chance to get us some help 
I will be glad to furnish full information and 
facts. 


Yours for the Master’s work. 


SIMPLE CONFIDENCE. 


A man may be ignorant, and yet succeed as | 
fully as the deepest thinker in finding his way || 
into the recesses of the beautiful and the true. 


Nat Seale was a solitary shepherd on the | 
downs of Dorset, England. Through his life 
of fourscore and ten, he was strikingly averse 
to all attempts to draw aside the veil between 
this world and the next. 

“Better keep something for heaven, 
heaven only,’ he would recommend. 

The curate of Fordington, where the old 
shepherd spent the last few years of his life, 
tried on many occasions to get Nat to talk on} 
religious topics, but he always gently turned 
the conversation. At last, one day, the curate 
got him so far as to speak of Christ. 

“He were the Good Shepherd, weren’t he?” 
quietly asked the old man. 

“Yes,” replied the wondering curate. 

“Well, Pll tell ee what I believe,” old Nati 
Seale said, firmly. “I don’t believe as one} 
shepherd will ever round upon another shep-} 
herd.’—Youth’s Companion. 
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TEMPERANCE SUNDAY 
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THE HOMILETIC YEAR—November 
G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 
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. TEMPERANCE SUNDAY 


’ World’s Temperance Sunday, on November 
8th, will afford an excellent opportunity to 
Pastors to present the cause of temperance in 
the strongest and most effective way. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (119) 


_ Dangers of Drink: Isa. 28:1-8. 

The Drunkard’s Stupidity: Prov. 21:17. 

Avoiding Evil: 1 Thess. 5:14-28. 

An Example to others: 1 Cor. 8:4-13. 

Drink’s Contribution to Crime: Drink was 
the sole cause of crime in 16.8 per cent of 
13,402 convicts in twelve states of the U. S.; 
the principal cause in 31 per cent. This does 
‘not include persons convicted of drunkenness. 
Drink contributed to 49 per cent of the 
crimes against property; to 51 per cent of 
¢€rimes against the person; to 47 per cent of 
“all other crimes. 

pee natiem: “They do err in vision.” Isa. 


_ The Rewards of a Good Fight: Rev. 3:5, 12. 
Watch and Be Sober: 1 Thess. 5:4-11. 


Unprofitable Tax-paying for Intemperance: 
Sixty-three per cent of the 29,657 persons 
committed to penal institutions in Massachu- 
setts in 1911 were committed for drunkenness; 
95 per cent of all convicts were of intemper- 
ate habits. Of the 20,086 commitments for 
drunkenness, 13,267 had been previously com- 
“mitted for the same offense from one to fifty 
“times each. Thirty-two persons had been 
committed for this offense more than fifty 
times. 

Snake Bites: “Look not upon the wine when 
“it is red. At last it biteth like a serpent and 
“stingeth like an adder.” Prov. 23:31, 32. 

_ The Abstainer’s Influence: “It is good 
“neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, nor 
sanything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or 
is offended, or is made weak.” Rom. 14:21. 
er 
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- Drink as a Cause of Immorality: In 40 per 
cent of 865 immoral inebriate British women, 
there was no apparent reason why any one 
of them should have become immoral but for 
ee codent alcoholism.—Brandthwaite report, 
- The Sin of Intemperance: 1 Cor. 3:16, 17. 
_ Excess is Slavery: 1 Cor. 6:9-20. 

' Drink’s Poverty-Burden: Prov. 23:21. Thir- 
-ty-seven per cent of the pauperism in the 
‘United States is due to drink. 

_ Alcohol as a Factor in Insanity: “There is 
"2 crying for wine in the streets; all joy is 
darkened, the mirth of the land is gone.” Isa. 
24:11. At the Morristown, Pennsylvania, In- 
sane Hospital in 1907, in 46 per cent of the 
male patients admitted alcohol was one cause 
of insanity. The Washington Monument is 
950 feet high. The silver dollars required in 
‘the United States each year to care for the 


insanity due to drink would make a pile 884 
feet high, 1 foot square, a total of $5,332,307. 

The Works of the Flesh: Gal. 5:19, 20. 

Walk Honestly: Rom. 13:13. 

Take Heed to Yourselves: Luke 21:34. 

The Sin of Enticement: “Woe unto him 
that giveth his neighbor drink,’ etc. Hab. 
25. 

Drink and Immorality: “Have given a boy 
for an harlot, and sold a girl for wine.” 
Joel 3:3. 

Drink and Disease: “Made him sick with 
bottlessotewane s) blosy:/25: 


Golden Streets. (120) 

Tf we could turn all the liquor money into 
cood roads we could almost walk on golden 
streets to every American home. and find 
each home aglow with joy—Noah D. Cooper. 


The Devil’s Card Index. (121) 
Who is on the Lord’s side?” Ex. 32:26. 
In a West Virginia town during the cam- 
paign for state-wide prohibition the dry cam- 
paign lagged, the church people being in- 
different, and the barometer indicated a big 
wet victory. One day the Methodist preacher 
secured a canvassing report made by an 
agent of the liquor element. One sentence 
read, “In the Methodist church 83 per cent 
of the members are either wet or indifferent.” 
The preacher invited his congregation to look 
upon their picture as painted by the wets. He 
asked what they thought of the devil’s sur- 
vey of the Christian church. They saw them- 
selves as their enemy saw them, and it shock- 
ed them into action. They gritted their teeth, 
said things as emphatic as the Methodist dis- 
cipline permits, put on their fighting togs, and 
went and voted the wets out of town. It 
would undoubtedly be a surprise to the mem- 
bers of many churches if they could see the 
devil’s card index of them. An apathetic 
church member causes great satisfaction at 
the devil’s headquarters, because he knows he 
has nothing to fear from such a member. How 
are you marked up on the devil’s card in- 
dex? 


Drink the Crime-Breeder. (122) 
A story, says Dr. G. Sims Woodhead of 
Cambridge University, is current in the Orient 
of a wise old shaykh, who gave to a young 
Arab prince, from whom he was about to 
part, a list of crimes, and bade him choose the 
one which seemed least harmful. The young 
prince turned in horror from murder, theft, 
and loss of virture, and told the patriarch that 
he would choose intemperance. “You have 
chosen,” said the wise old man, “that which 
will bring you all.”—R. E. Hough. 
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Quicker Down Than up. (123) 

Bishop Luther B. Wilson has said: “It 

takes two centuries to transform the savage 

into a citizen. Let the saloon do its work, 

and it takes but a single hour to transform 
the citizen into the savage.” 


One Way Out. (124) 
A little East End, London, girl was being 
examined upon the question of the Prodigal 
Son. The teacher had got as far as the re- 
pentance of the prodigal and his eating of 
the husks, when she inquired, “What else 
could he have done?” The child replied, 
“He could have pawned his little girl’s boots.” 
There is light on her condition. She knew 
one way out. Only such children know. Pity 
them. Help them. Let us put away the 
drink. 


The Verdict of the Men. (125) 

In The Defender of January-February (the 
organ of the Lord’s Day League of New Eng- 
land) is the following story of Captain Jack 
Crawford, scout and poet: A crowd of drink- 
ing frontiersmen had urged him to drink with 
them. He agreed to do so if they still in- 
sisted after hearing a story. It was the story 
of his life. In youth, “wild, reckless, impul- 
sive, misunderstood, and abused by  every- 
body but his mother,’ he was deprived of 
even the rudiments of education by the intem- 
perance of his father. When that mother 
came to die he wept as he had never wept be- 
fore. ‘Mother, dear,’ he sobbed, “no one 
cares for me but you. Oh, I am afraid I shall 
go wrong.” She asked him to give her one 
promise, “never to touch intoxicating liquors.” 
That promise he gave, and she went to heaven 
with a smile on her face, holding his hand. 
That promise he had kept amid all the temp- 
tations of a frontier life, even when men con- 
sidered it an insult to refuse to drink with 
them. “I have folded my arms, and looking 
into the muzzle of a gun said, ‘You can shoot 
and you can kill me, but you can’t make me 
break a promise that I gave to a dying moth- 
er. 

One such man, who had killed his man, put 
his six-shooter back into his belt, took a glass 
of liquor he had poured out and threw it on 
the ground at the word “mother,” took Craw- 
ford’s hand and said, “Pard, I beg your par- 
don; I had that kind of a mother,” and walked 
out of the saloon. He never drank again. 
He had come to himself. 

As Crawford concluded his story, he took 
up the demijohn and said, “Boys, I said 1 
would drink if you insisted. “Shall 12?” For 
answer one man drew his revolver and shat- 
tered the demijohn. “Nobody,” he said, “can 
drink when you talk like that. That’s the 
kind of mother I had.” Then he told of his 
own wicked life, ending with, “She’s up thar 
with your mother, and when that shot goes 
ringin’ through the canyons of heaven she'll 
hear it, Jack, and it’ll tell her that her wild 
boy has signed the pledge at last.” His moth- 
er’s prayers were answered. He had come to 
himself. 


Why Not Turn off the Tap? (126) 
I have heard of an asylum in more primi- 
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tive times where the sanity of patients was 
tested after a fashion. They were turned into 
a yard overflowing with water from a running 
tap, and told to mop it up. Said a keeper to 
an inquirer who asked for_an explanation: 
“Them as isn’t ijiots turns off the tap. Why 
not apply this same principle to this question 
of temperance reform? All our work is only 
mopping the yard as long as the state sanc- 
tions a public-house at every corner. 


Table of Wet Measure. (127) 


Two pints make one quart. 
Four quarts make one spree. 
Six sprees make one drunk. 
Eight drunks make one tremens. 
Ten tremens make one idiot. 
Twenty idiots make one asylum. 
One asylum makes taxes. 


By Their Fruits. (128) 


“Therefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” The fruit of the saloons is stored in 
asylums and prisons. Three hundred convicts 
in the penitentiary of Alabama were asked by 
its chaplain how many of them owed their 
convict stripes to the use of liquor, and 281 
rose to their feet—Herald and Presbyter. 


The Sign-Board Campaign. (129) 
The poster scheme of advertising dry ideas 
is spreading in many quarters. Daniel A. 
Poling sets forth in type and pictures its de- 
velopment in the United States and Canada 
with some trite suggestions. 
Here are a few of illuminated texts: 
A SALOONLESS NATION BY 1920. 
EDUCATE AND EXTERMINATE 
BANISH THE BAR. 


WHO IS THE FIRST MAN TO BE LAID 
OFF, AND THE LAST MAN TO BE 
TAKEN ON? 

THE MAN WHO DRINKS. 


SPEED! 
AMBITION! 
ENDURANCE! 


AIM! 
ENERGY! | 
MAKE A GOOD BALL-PLAYER. | 
LIQUOR IS THE ENEMY OF ALL FIVE! 
ASK CONNIE MACK. ; 

ENEMY 


WITH STRONG NATIONS, AN | 
KNOWN IS AN ENEMY SLAIN! JOHN) 
BARLEYCORN IS THE GREAT DE- | 

STROYER! 


THAT WHICH IS “AGAINST NATURE’ 
MUST BE DESTROYED. BEVERAGE | 
ALCOHOL IS AGAINST NATURE. | 


It is a good business proposition to adver- 
tise a good thing when you have it. Let 
there be a temperance bulletin-board in even 
church. Let there be a temperance sign-boar 
campaign in every community. 


Building Houses. (130 
A loafer said to a workingman: “When 


have my beer I feel strong enough to knock < 
house down.” The workingman replied 
“Through my leaving off beer I have beer 
able to put two houses up.” 


_ Get Your People to Exert Influence. (131) 


_ The printing of liquor advertisements in 
‘newspapers that are expected to go into re- 
spectable homes is an offense against good 
‘morals and decency that ought not to be al- 
lowed. Let the good people of this country 
write to the publishers and editors of papers 
that accept such advertisements and tell them 
plainly that their course is offensive and an 
Impression will be made on them. Country 
‘Papers and city papers can not defy the sen- 
timent of good people. Years ago these pa- 
pers, many of them, carried lottery advertise- 
ments, but the law that good people secured 
has stopped all that. Now this whiskey and 
beer advertising must stop. Many of the bet- 
ter papers have absolutely refused them. 
Some more will stop voluntarily, and the rest 
of them will have to be compelled to give up 
this evil of a great curse. 


Both to Blame. (132) 


A college town in one of our middle states 
was startled by the suicide of one of the col- 
lege students. He had become a confirmed 
drunkard, and, conscious that his career in 
college was over and afraid to go home, in 
despair he sought death. His brother was 
sent for to take away the body. He found 
the president of the college and said to him: 
“My mother three years or more ago sent 
you her youngest son, her Benjamin. He was 
a healthy, honorable boy, who, when he left 
home, had never touched a drop of liquor. 
There is nothing to carry back to her but this 
poor, diseased body. Who has done this?” 

The venerable president was deeply moved. 
“Not I,” he said. “The faculty was interested 
in him. When he began to go astray, they 
remonstrated with him. I pleaded with him. 
Every influence that we could exert was 
brought to bear. But he went down as if 
drawn by some invisible hand.” 


Whose was this hand? As the dead boy 
was carried down the street, a pretty young 
girl looked out of a window of her home and 
saw the hearse. She remembered how, nearly 
‘three years ago, vexed at his blindness to her 
charms and his eagerness for study, she had 
used all her little wiles to attract him; how 
she had succeeded; how mad he was in his 
admiration of her. 

There was a club in the college composed 
of students of free social habits. At their 
late suppers wines were used and stakes were 
played for at their card-tables. She had urged 
him to join the club and had praised their 
“manly” ways; their freedom from boyish 
restraints. “They were men of the world; she 
never could care for any man who had not 
‘seen life.” 

He joined the club and this was the result. 
The silly, frivolous girl gave a sigh and then 
Jaughed nervously. It was a pity. She had 
lost an admirer. But who was to blame? Not 
she. She knew other men of the world who 
would not be driven to suicide by a few glass- 
es of liquor. She went on her foolish, cruel 
way. 

- This is a true story, stripped of its worst 
details. Everywhere there are young girls 
whose influence, unfortunately, is stronger 
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over young men than that of their wisest 
and dearest friends. How do they use it? 


A Telling Fact. (133) 


The island of Iceland will not allow a drop 
of liquor to be manufactured in Iceland or 
imported. Therefore all its 78,000 inhabitants 
are total abstainers. Therefore, also, Iceland 
has no jails or penitentiaries, there is no court, 
and there is only one policeman. There is 
not an illiterate person on the island, nor a 
child ten years old that cannot read. That 
is what temperance would accomplish every- 
where. 


Drink Driving Automobiles. (134) 


Dave Hennen Morris, lawyer, horseman, 
and president of the aristocratic Automobile 
Club of America, a powerful organization of 
seven hundred members, has formulated a 
set-of rules for automobilists, which are pub- 
lished in Leslie’s Weekly. Among them are 
the following: 

Donte nike: 

“Remember that nine-tenths of the acci- 
dents occur to automobiles driven by intoxi- 
cated chauffers.” 


Die Fighting Drink. (135) 

“T have been fighting Whiskey for thirty- 
two years, and I am going to fight him as 
long as I live. I am going to hit him as 
long. as I have a fist, kick him as long as I 
have a foot, bite him as long as I have a 
tooth, and after that gum him till I die. 

“The only way to get rid of rascals is to 
quit raising them, and the only way to get 
rid of drunkards is to quit raising them, too. 

“T don’t believe a ‘first-class fool would 
drink liquor. I don’t believe a second or a 
third-class fool would drink liquor. You've 
got to get away down in the list to get a fool 
that will. 

“One day, in a meeting like this, a man got 
up, and said: ‘You can abuse whiskey all you 
like, but it’s the best eyesight medicine ever 
made. There’s my brother, Mike, born blind, 
never saw a wink in his life. He began to 
drink whiskey, and inside of four weeks he 
saw snakes all over the house.’ Now I expect 
a good many of you old roosters have been 
using that kind of eye medicine.”—Sam Jones. 


Couldn’t Drink in his Business. (136) 
Recently a party of young men_ went 
through Cleveland, asking questions. One of 
these young men met with another young 
man and started his catechism as follows: “Do 
you drink?” No, sir.” “Why don’t you 
drink?” “My boss doesn’t like it, my custo- 
mers won’t stand for it, and my conscience 
won't let me.” “Three very wonderful and 
practical reasons. What is your business?” 
“I’m a bartender.” 


Cannot Drink in any Business. (137) 

The great Chicago firm of Marshall Field 
and Company will not hire a man that drinks, 
even though in other respects he is well fitted 
for the place; and if a man in their employ 
becomes even a moderate drinker, they at 
once place him under suspicion, and if he’ 
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continues the habit, they dismiss him. This is 
rapidly becoming the attitude of all success- 
ful business concerns. 


Boundaries of Personal Liberty. (138) 

The liquorites, in pleading for a right to 
carry on the liquor business, say that “the 
person is a free moral agent,” and such priv- 
ilege is guaranteed by the constitution of our 
land. Yes, I grant it, when the exercise of 
that privilege is not in conflict with the public 
welfare. 

Here are two men, both sound in mind, 
twenty-one years of age, each of whom owns 
a fast horse and has $100 in his pocket. Will 
you permit these men to go out and place two 
horses on the race track and one of the men 
place his hundred dollars against the money 
of the other as to the results of the race? 
Nearly every state in the Union today denies 
that private right. Why? Because public 
morals are endangered thereby. And yet the 
loss of the hundred dollars to the loser is as 
naught compared with the results had he 
spent it for whiskey and found himself debil- 
itated when the race was run. 

Two adult citizens possessed of money are 
not permitted to take a deck of cards, engage 
in a gambling game with their own money, 
their own cards and their own time. Why? 
Because the law has decreed that it is destruc- 
tive to the moral tone of the community. 

Two young men engage in a prize fight. It 
is their own fists they are using; they are 
both of age, but the law has decided that the 
welfare of the community cries out against 
brutal sport. 

The law has gone to the extent of saying 
that an adult man may not join himself in 
matrimony, by the consent of all, to three 
adult women. That is called polygamy. No- 
body but the one man and the three women 
are interested, and they are all satisfied; but 
the law says the citizenship of our country 
is interested and therefore it shall not be. 

For the welfare of the public the law has 
gone farther. It has entered your home. It 
has taken the control of the minor child 
away from its father, and has said, “You must 
educate him.” It prescribes compulsory edu- 
cation of the children that belong to the fath- 
er, are under his roof for support, and under 
his control in their infancy. 

In nearly every state in the United States 
the law takes from the father and the mother 
the right to control the labor of children and 
provides a code of laws which shall regulate 
child labor. 

Do you people who are in doubt as_ to 
whether prohibition is an interference with 
private rights realize how extensively you 
have already invaded the private rights in the 
interest of the public welfare? And yet, there 
is one great evil—tthe liquor traffic—which re- 
mains. In localities it is in subjection. But 
that is not enough; it must be conquered.— 
Hon. C. L. Haskell, Ex-Governor of Okla- 
homa. 


If It Is Doubtful. (139) 
“It is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink 


wine, nor to do anything whereby thy brother ° 


stumbleth.” 
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The story is told of a man who spent a con- 
siderable time one morning debating wit 
himself as to whether or not his collar was 
too soiled to be worn another day. Economy 
was not to be entirely overlooked in his ai- 
fairs, yet he did not wish to wear an untidy 
neck-piece. His wife settled the question for 
him finally by remarking, “If it’s doubtful, it’s 
dirty.” As a rule, avoid the thing that is 
doubtful and you will be on the safe side. If 


it’s doubtful it’s dirty.” 


The Shame of it. (140) 
Missionary: “Have you never had a taste 
of civilization?” Chief of Cannibals: Oh, 
yes! The last ship that stopped here left a 
barrel of it, but it’s all gone now.” This is 
more pathetic than humorous because of its 
truth—‘“one missionary on the deck and a 
hundred kegs of rum in the hold.” 


The Big Dog’s Standard. (141) 

“Tt is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor to do anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth.” 

A big dog once taught Professor Dager a 
lesson. He had taken a long walk through 
the country, and this dog had gone with him, 
and easily jumped from bank to bank of a 
deep gully they crossed; but on this par- 
ticular day the dog refused to cross in this 
way. Instead he ran a quarter of a mile to 
a spot where he could go down to a path and 
then up on the other side and back again to 
Professor Dager. What do you suppose was 
the reason for this? There was a little dog 
with him this time, and he knew that if he 
jumped across, the little dog would try it 
and fall in. So he took the trouble to go that | 
long away around for the sake of his samll 
companion. That is the lesson Paul teaches 
us in this text. We must sometimes give up 
our own comfort or pleasure for the sake of 
others who would be harmed if we did not 
deny ourselves. 


Improvement on the Saloon. (142) 

Rev. Madison C. Peters, of New York, sug-. 
gests this as an improvement on the salooay: 
“A gallon of whiskey costs $3, and contains 
sixty-five 15-cent drinks. Now, if men must. 
drink, let them buy it by the gallon and make 
their wives, sisters or mothers the barkeepers. 
Pay them for the drink, and when the gallon 
is gone they will have a net profit of $6.75 on) 
every gallon. Let that money be put away, 
and when the drinkers have become drunk-. 
ards their wives, mothers and sisters will have | 
money to keep them from want.” | 


| 

| 

Pee te | 
It Works Both Ways. (143) 

A stock broker, returning to his office sfteld| 
a substantial luncheon with a client, said to) 
his head clerk, “Mr. Putkin, the world looks 
different to a man when he has a bottle of 
champagne in him.” “Yes, sir,’ said the 


clerk, “and he looks different to the world.” 


Liquor Drinking in England. (144) 

The London Times prints the statistics of 
England’s drink bill as given by Dr. Dawson 
Burns. These statistics show that the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors in England 


Nt : 
BS decreasing. The decrease in six years has 
been twenty million pounds Sterling, 


John Barleycorn’s Obsequies. (145) 

Funeral services over the remains of the 
late J. Barleycorn, a very popular and well- 
known West Virginia resident, who passed 
away on November 4, 1912, will be held from 
his late residence tonight at twelve o’clock. 
Interment will be made in the Prohibition 
Cemetery. Please omit flowers. The services, 
which will be conducted by Rev. T. Totaler, 
will be public, and, as J. Barleycorn of West 
Virginia made good friends in Marietta sev- 
eral years ago, a large crowd from this city is 
expected to attend the last sad rites. The 
deceased was in the forty-ninth year of his 


age, and had enjoyed splendid health until 
within two years previous to his death, when 
he became afflicted with a severe attack of 
anti-saloonitis while attending the 1911 ses- 
sion of the state legislature. From then on 
he declined rapidly and his death in the fall 
of the following year, although it came as a 
great shock to his many friends, was not a 
great surprise—Marietta, Ohio, Paper. 

At midnight, June 30, 1914, West Virginia 
joined the ranks of prohibition states, saloons, 
distilleries, and breweries being voted out of 
business eighteen months ago, by a majority 
of 92,000, but given a year and a half to close 
up their affairs. Those who esteem the moral 
welfare of the state and its people are singing 
“Praise God.’—Religious Telescope. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


We are a wonderfully favored people. Let 
us, follow pastors, lead our people to the 
deepest feelings and the heartiest expressions 
of gratitude. For what are we to give thanks? 
From thousand of pulpits and platforms and 
editorial offices let there go forth the answer, 
‘For all of the rich and bountiful blessings 
of our wonderful and prosperous country.” 
And that is true. In the fact that we live in 
such a land of plenty is abundant reason for 
gratitude, and that it is a land of plenty, none 
can dispute. And with all we enjoy peace, civ- 


ilization and a government rare among 
nations. We may properly ask the question 
that Moses once asked concerning Israel: 


“What nation is there so great, that hath 
statutes and judgments so righteous?” For 
all these things, we may well be grateful. 
Suggestive Texts and Themes. (146) 
Songs of the heart: Psa. 103:1-22. 
Thanksgiving that Never Ceases: Psa. 146:- 


eas Loaded Table: “Come and dine.” John 
Reasons for Thanksgiving: “The earth is 
Enemiord’s.’’ Psa, 24:1. 
Causes of Thanksgiving: Joel 2:21-27. 
God’s Open Hand: “Thou openest 
hand.” Psa. 145:16. 
The Thanksgiving Feast: “Go your way; 
eat the fat.” Neh. 8:10. 


thy 


God’s Overflowing Goodness: “Thou art 
sood.” Psa. 119:68. 
Forgetting to be Thankful: “When thou 


shalt have eaten and be full; then beware 
elest thou forget God.” Deut. 6:11, 12. 
Daily Marvels: “Blessed be the Lord, who 
ely loadeth us with his benefits.” Psa. 
68:19. 


A Cheerful Temper: “He that is of a mer- 
ry heart hath a continual feast.” Prov. 15:15. 

Happy Mediocrity: “Give me neither pov- 
erty nor riches.” Prov. 30:7-9. 

In Everything Give Thanks: 1 Thess. 5:18. 

Thanksgiving for Mercies: Psa. 107:1. 

The Crowned Year: “Thou crownest the 
year with thy goodness.” Psa. 65:11. 

The Joy of Harvest: “They joy before thee 
according to the joy in harvest.” Isa. 9:3. 

Thanksgiving and Courage: “When Paul 
saw, he thanked God and took courage.” 
Acts 28:15. 


The Full Table of the Year: “Oh, that men 
would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of 
men.” Psa. 107:8. 

The Eternal Praise Service: “Rev. 5:8-14. 

The National Doxology: “Oh, praise the 
Bondtallgye nations wesa-mul/ein 2. 

Thanksgiving of the Past: “Our fathers 
trusted in thee.” Psa. 22:4. 

Thanksgiving a Milestone of Remembrance: 
“And thou shalt remember all the way which 
the Lord thy God led thee.” Deut. 8:2. 

The Te Deum of a Nation: “He hath not 
dealt so with any nation.” Psa. 147:20. 

Thanksgiving Joy: “This day is holy unto 
the Lord your God,” etc. Neh. 8:9, 10. 

The Giver and the Gifts: Jas. 1:17. 

The Benefits to a Nation of Giving Thanks: 
Psa. 50:14. 


Do we Give Thanks Enough? (147) 
Some ingenious gatherer of statistics tells 
us that during a recent year thousands of 
letters from children, addressed to Santa 
Claus, reached the dead letter office before 
Christmas, but that in the whole month after 
Christmas only one letter came addressed to 
Santa Claus with a message of thanks. Ten 
lepers were cleansed, all receiving the same 
great blessing, but only one of the ten re- 
turned to thank the healer—Rev. J. R. Mil- 
legs D Di 


Thanksgiving to God. (148) 

A visitor in northern Michigan, tells of be- 
ing led by his host to the mouth of the fa- 
mous Calumet and Hecla copper mine a little 
before five o’clock in the afternoon. “Stand 
here and listen,” said his friend. There was 
silence for a moment, and then, coming from 
the earth beneath their feet, faint sounds 
were heard. They grew stronger and more 
distinct as they waited, seeming like the 
weird melodies played by the wind on tele- 
graph wires. Nearer and nearer they came, 
mingled with the creaking of machinery, and 
resolving themselves at last into the familiar 
notes of “Nearer, my God, to thee.” In a 
moment the cage reached the top of the shaft, 
and the day shift of Welsh miners, who had 
been singing their way up from a depth of 
hundreds of feet, stepped out and, baring 
their heads, joined in, “Praise God, from 
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whom all blessings flow,” and then quietly 
turned homeward. “They do this every night 
when their work is done,” said the host. “It 
is their expression of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing.” 

We do not glorify God as much as we ought 
to do; nor do we recognize with due grati- 
tude his gifts—H. 


Try Praising. (149 
- A missionary in China lost his ordinary 
happy feeling. Nothing seemed right to him. 
He prayed, but the clouds remained. He read 
the Bible, but no light came. His mind seemed 
dark, weary, clouded. One night he visited 
a mission hall in Shanghai. On the wall he 
noticed a text, “Try praising.” He said, “That 
is God’s message for me.” He began to praise 
God for his goodness, and the light dawned 
once more. 


Thanksgiving A Habit. (150) 
>) “Thanksgiving” is not a, day; it is a habit. 
We cannot be thankful on Thanksgiving Day 
unless. we have been learning how every other 
day in the year. There are some simple rules: 
Walk on the sunny side of the street; live 
as much as possible in the best room in the 
house; think about your friends, not your en- 
emies; talk about your good luck, not your 
bad. These are some of the ways of acquiring 
the spirit of cheerfulness which is the only 
soil in which the flower “Thanksgiving” will 
grow.—Rey. James M. Farr. 


Put Your Thanksgiving in the Present 
Tense. (151) 
“How much I will have to be thankful for 
when I am rich and don’t have to work.” 
“How much I had to be thankful for when I 
was young and strong enough to work.” 


Acceptable Thanksgiving. (153) 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews we read: “By 

him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of 

praise to God continually; that is, the fruit of 

our lips giving thanks to his name. But to do 

good and to communicate, forget not; for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 


Different Ways of Receiving Blessings (154) 

Two boys went to gather grapes. One was 
happy because they found grapes. The other 
was unhappy because the grapes had seeds in 
them. : 

Two men, being convalescent, were asked 
how they were. One said, “I am better to- 
day.” The other said, “I was some worse 
yesterday.” 

When it rains, one man says, “This will 
make mud;” another, “This will lay the dust.” 

Two boys examined a bush. One observed 
that it had thorns; the other, that it had a 
rose. 

Two children looking through colored 
glasses, one said, “The world is blue;” and the 
other said, “It is bright.” 

Two boys having a bee, one got honey, the 
other got stung. The first called it a honey 
bee; the other, a stinging bee. 

“I am glad that I live,” says one man, “TI 
am sorry,” says another, “that I am no better.” 

One says, “Our good is mixed with evil.” 


“He Crowneth the 


Another says, “Our evil is mixed with good.” 
Which are you? How do you receive your 
blessings? There are different ways of re- 
ceiving blessings. At this Thanksgiving sea- 
son let us look into the matter of our dispo- 
sitions, and into our ways of looking upon 
life and the blessings it brings—H. 
Thanksgiving Day. (155) 
“Every day is a Thanksgiving day, 
Every morning a blessing of strength, 
Every morning a bundle of mercies, 
Every night a benediction of peace 
For each of God’s children.” 
A Thankful Heart. (156) 
Thou art not rich, thou art not poor; 
Thy fortune keeps the middle way; 
No ills thy strength can not endure, 
Apportioned to the passing day, 
Thou art not young, thou art not old, 
Yet, calm, thou seest thy years depart; 
And joys are thine—a thousandfold— 
Because thou hast a Thankful Heart. 
—E. M. Thomas. 


Year With His Good- 
: ness.” (157) 
“He crowneth the year with his goodness”! 

The grain crowdeth storehouse and bin; 

The fruit, fully ripened, lies blushing, 

The cattle are safe guarded in; 

While chill are the days of November, 

With skies that are somber and drear, 

Wide, wide o’er the land he bestoweth 

His bountiful kindness and cheer. . 
—A. M. Tomilson. 
The Thankful Heart. (158) 
For all that God in mercy sends— 
For health and children, home and friends; 
For comforts in the time of need, 
For every kindly word or deed, 
For happy thoughts and holy talk, 
For guidance in our daily walk. 
In everything give thanks. 
—Tupper. 


When Tempted to Grumble. (159) 
Aunt Jane Smith, an old lady who, without 
any intellectual equipment to boast of, was 
exceedinely fond of moralizing over the as- 
pects in which life presents itself, was calling 
on a neighbor who was convalescing from a 
severe illness. ‘‘Well,” said Aunt Jane, when 
the usual condolences and congratulations had 
been exchanged, “I'll tell you what it is. 
When we don’t feel very good, then we think 
we are pretty bad off; but when we get worse, 
then we wish we was as well as we was when 
we thought we was bad off.” Which nobody 
can deny. 


The Raw Material of Happiness. (160) 
Former President Eliot tells the story of a 
poor woman who, in her last sickness, was 
visited by her minister. The good man de- 
siring to bring her thoughts to a religious 
focus, began by asking what chief blessings 
she could recall during her long and not 
too easy life. With beaming face and with 
unmistakable accent of enthusiasm the pa- 
tient replied, “My victuals!” 
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\ If not just the answer the domine expected 
it was none the less a good one. To be able 
to eat with relish three meals a day through 
a long life is a boon for which one may de- 
voutly.thank God. The trouble with most of 
us is that such simple and yet such real bless- 
ings are apt to be uncounted. We demand 
some wonderful piece of good fortune, when 
numberless small pleasures are our continual 
portion. 


Men need to realize that the raw material 
for happiness lies just at hand all the time if 
they will but reach out and take it. 

Let us thank God and be happy. 


Thankful for Friends. (161) 
Paul thanked God for his friends. ”I thank 
God upon every remembrance of you, always 
in every prayer of mine for you all making 
request with joy.” Yes; and there was an- 
other in the letter to the Thessalonians: “We 
give thanks to God always for you all,” and 
so to the Colossians, to Timothy, to Phile- 
“mon, Paul never forgot to give thanks for his 
“friends. Here was Paul, an old man and a 
prisoner. It was a time of great hardship and 
peril; his friends were not with him, but scat- 
‘tered here and there in distant cities, yet he 
thanked God for them and “had much joy 
‘and comfort in their love.” 


We take our friends too much as a matter 
of course—a part of our natural heritage, 
like light and air and sunshine; we sometimes 
thank God for them, but we seldom enough 
thank them. They seem somehow to belong 
to us; we accept their ministration with little 
thought until some day they slip away from 
us, and then we begin to realize our debt. 
Oh! yes, we knew it all, but we needed to be 
“reminded of it, and led for a brief hour to 
consider the blessing in which the poorest of 
us were perhaps richer than the millionaire. 


Blush and Hush you Grumbler. (162) 

You enjoy luxuries and conveniences that 
~Ghengis Khan and Charles the Great and 
Louis the Magnificent could not command at 

the price of a province; running water, sani- 
tary plumbing, elevators, electric light, gas 
‘ranges, telephones, penny newspapers, trol- 
ley cars, steam heat and frozen air. 

_ ‘The fastest pace at which Caesar ever rode 
was less than fifteen miles in an hour. 

- Charlemagne could make kings, but no man 
in all his realms could make his tooth stop 
aching. 

_ Napoleon’s physicians were not half as com- 
petent as your family doctor. 
— Quit your complaining. You're better off 
than a medieval millionaire. You're a mightier 
jord than the Elizabethan baron—a sovereign 
‘in the full enjoyment of every liberty. 

You are supreme owner of your person— 
subject to no will or whim beyond your own. 
You can go where you please and do what 
you like. Only the law can interfere with you, 
‘and even the law must prove that you are 
“wrong before it can exercise its right. 
How dare you whine that you have no 
chance! : : 
- Opportunity can’t be used up. It’s a magic 
purse. The more you take from it the more 
- 
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you put in it. 
empty. 

There are two main classes of men—those 
who sigh for success and those who try for 
success—the wisherman, who clings to the 
safe land and the fisherman who braves the 
uncertainties of the deep. 

If you won’t take a risk, you'll remain a 
nonentity. 

The last supply of manna was exhausted 
thousands of years ago. The biblical raven 
has disappeared. Its modern prototype can 
scarcely provide its own food. 

The ear of Providence manages to catch 
most of the prayers of misfortune, but there 
is no sympathy in heaven, nor on earth, for 
the invertebrate who won’t help himself. 

Read history and blush. The bones of your 
ancestors are shamed by your cowardice. 

Picture their handicaps and realize how 
much they made of themselves and for them- 
selves in an untrod wilderness. 

They found only Indian trails—they were 
forced to create their roads as they journeyed. 

There were no habitations. They slept un- 
der the stars, hunted their meat with mus- 
ketoon and flint-lock, and drove their ox 
teams four thousand miles across untraveled 
plains and over pathless mountains. 

They came without supplies, without maps, 
while you can, within a week, reach any spot 
in America, assured of a roof, and provisions, 
and safety, no matter where you land. 

A. decade often elapsed before they could 
communicate with their friends, while you can 
send news to anybody by the tap of a tele- 
graph key. 

You haven’t been thinking—haven’t been 
fair to yourself nor to fortune. 

Countless industries offer you choice of a 
career, a hundred professions proffer bound- 
less possibilities for eminence. 

With airships above, automobiles below, mar- 
conigrams flashing in space, surgeons trans- 
planting bones, chemists producing dye stuffs 
and perfumes and drugs from coal tar, water- 
falls lighting cities and driving engines, what 
further inspirations can you demand, what ad- 
ditional guarantees do you require, what added 
incentive can you seek? 

If you aren’t making headway, put the 
blame where it belongs. You are either an 
inferior type, a dull, listless, complaisant, easy- 
body, or an erratic, unreliable, thoughtless 
jump-about, or plain lazy. 

The world is giving every energetic, enthu- 
siastic, persistent man a square deal. 

When you start to grumble to yourself it’s 
time to tumble to yourself—Herbert Kauf- 
man. 


Only fools and idlers find it 


Thanksgiving That Never Ceases. (163) 
A little fellow in a certain hospital had a 
piece of bone removed from his arm. He got 
well, but before he left the place he sent for 
the doctor. “You wish to see me, Willie,” 
said the doctor. The little fellow reached up 
his hand and laid it on the doctor’s shoulder, 
and said, “My mamma will never hear the 
last about you.” I think if we fully realized 
what Christ has done for us we should say 
to him, “My friends will never hear the last 
about you.” 


Thankfulness for God’s Providence. (164) 
Maltie D. Babcock voiced his thought of the 
providence which gives us our daily bread in 
lines now widely known: 
“Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill; 
And back of the mill is the wheat, and the 
shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will.” 


Song of Thanksgiving. (165) 
Sam Walter Foss sings “A Song of Thanks- 
giving,” in which is found the recognition of 
the vastness of the inheritance of man. Hear 
him: 
“I’m thankful that the years are long— 
However long they be. 
They still are laborers glad and strong 
That ever work for me. 
This rose I cut with careless shears 
And wear and cast away, 
The cosmos wrought a million years 
To make it mine a day. 
This lily by the pasture bars 
* Beneath the walnut tree, 
Long ere the fire-mist formed in stars, 
Was on its way to me. 


“Ym thankful for the glow and grace 
And.winsome beauty of the Near, 

The greatness of the Commonplace, 
The glory of the Here. 

I’m thankful for man’s high emprise, 
His stalwart sturdiness of soul, 

The long look of his skyward eyes 
That sights a far-off goal. 

And so I feel to thank and bless 
Both things unknown and understood, 

And thank the stubborn thinkfulness 

- That maketh all things good.” 


Continual Thanksgiving. (166) 

It used to be law in some of the old mon- 

asteries that the chanting of praise should 

never cease. When one brother ceased an- 

other took up his chant, and so praise con- 

tinued night and day. So should our lives be 
ceaseless praise. 


New Expression of Thanks. (167) 
Rey. Dr. J. H. Jowett recalls the time when 
he spent a few days in the house of a dis- 
tinguished man of God. The thing in that 
man’s house which made the deepest impres- 
sion on the great preacher was the phraseol- 
ogy used in returning thanks for the meals. 
“We never had the same phrase twice, and 
I always sat down to a meal with delightful 
expectancy, wondering what the new phrase 
would be. It was very enriching and vitaliz- 
ing. Every meal became the opportunity for 
a new expression.” 


Show Your Gratitude. (168) 
Thankfulness should be shown not only in 
words, but in deeds. A servant-girl in Brook- 
lyn saved the lives of her employer's three 
children during a fire that swept the house, 
but in doing so she was terribly burned. The 
doctors said that to save her life they must 
have forty square inches of skin from the 
body of some other person to graft it on her 
burns. The father of the children that were 
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saved immediately offered himself to the doc- 
tors, and they took the skin from his body 
and grafted it on the body of the servant-girl. 
The man was grateful, and he showed his 
gratitude in this way. How do we show our 
gratitude to God for his gifts?—Rev. R. P. 
Anderson. 


Shout Your Praise Now. (170) 
We are timid about praising God. Billy 
Bray once visited a sick brother who be- 
longed to this timid class. The sick man 
said, “Billy, I’m so happy now that if I had 
the power I’d shout ‘Glory!’” “Ah, lad,” 
replied Billy, “what a pity thou dids’t not 
shout ‘Glory’ when thou hadst the power!” 


Don’t Grumble. (172) 
A certain man who was inclined to grumble 
was persuaded to keep a record of his bless- 
ings and of his answered prayers for one year. 
At the end of the year he was so surprised 
and delighted with his list that he could hard- 
ly wait to tell others how good God had been 
to him.—dZion’s Watchman. 


THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 
Helen Lydia Barton. 

[You can create interest in your Thanks- 
giving sermon by offering to read the three 
best thanksgiving stories written by those 
under 10, under 13 and under 16, announcing 
names of authors. B.] 


the same church that he did. 
God just as he did. The Pilgrims did not like 
this at all so they went to another country 
called Holland. Holland is a very strange 
country and so low that they have to have 
dikes to keep the water from flowing on to 
the land. The Dutch people were very kind 
to the Pilgrims. But the Pilgrims left Hol- 
land because there was going to be a war. So 
the Pilgrims went back to England and got a 
ship to come to America. The ship was 


came down to the shore to bid them good 
bye, some of them they would never. see 
again. The preacher came down and many o 
them prayed and sang songs for the Pilgrims. 
The Pilgrims started off for America in the 
ship. And the people on the shore waited| 
until the Mayflower was out of sight. The 
Pilgrims did not think that the water was so 
rough and the voyage so long. The children 
often longed for a run and play on land, but} 
they only had the ship to play on. One day 
they were greatly surprised they heard that 
a baby had been born on the ship. The baby 
belonged to Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins. | 
decided to call the baby Oceanus. i 
the children a little bit more happy to think 
of a baby coming. One day the children came 
running to the babies and told them that they} 
could see land. The babies did not know} 
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*TEXT: “Thou thoughtest that I was alto- tomorrow, this afternoon, within the next minute 
gether such an one as thyself.” Ps. 50:21. that the clock shall tick off to him? 

The theologians compress this whole verse into But how ignorant are the best of us regarding 

one word. It is difficult to get it over one’s lips, what is present. The world we live in and 


so big and clumsy is it; but, once over, it ex- 
presses exactly the idea here in the mind of the 
Psalmist, “anthropomorphism,” a combination of 
two Greek words which means giving God the 
form or aspect of a man. 


The ancients were not the only ones who did 
this. It is as much our habit as it was theirs. 
Measuring God by ourselves is a kind of second 
nature with man. Confucius has a saying about 

“a man’s relationship to man that might be affrmed 

with equal aptness of man’s relation to God: “By 
nature we approximate; it is experience that 
“drives us apart.” That dire experience of the 
human race, sin, has introduced an incalculable 
distance between God and man. True, that chasm 
has been abridged by grace. Jesus swung a span 
across it when on Golgotha he threw out his 
hands and gave up his life as a pronitiation for 
the sin of the world. But that bridge brings 
God and man near only in atonement and recon- 
ciliation. So far as worth, capacity, equality, like- 
ness, are concerned, the Creator and his human 
creatures are still far apart. Only faith has 
vision long and strong enough to see that far 
and distinguish the difference. And it is because 
we try to cover the distance with the naked eye 
that, like mariners at sea, we mistake the envelop- 
ing haze for the outlines of the horizon. 

And little faith, little reverence. The familiar- 
‘ity with which some modern people speak of 
God is the result of their sight-bound miscalcu- 
lation of that intervening distance. God seems 
‘too much like themselves for them to fear or 
stand in awe of him. 


I ask you to come down with me to the shore 
and, making free (may I not say exclusive?) 
use of the field-glass of faith, look with me 
across this limitless expanse and see if we can- 
not get something like a true observation of the 
being and character of God. 2 

I. Let us adjust our quadrant and take an 
observation of the wisdom of the Almighty. 
How far back can any of us see? Fifty, seventy, 
ninety years? What an infinitesimal distance is 
that? What can we see back of the beginning 
of our earthly life? Wordsworth is true to fact 
when he sings: “Our birth is but a sleep and 
a forgetting.” 

Put into prose, that is saying that we are 


touch constantly is athrob with great and mighty 
forces. How many of them can you name or 
how many of them do you comprehend? Elec- 
tricity, light, atmospheric pressure, radium, lumi- 
niferous ether. How many is that? Just enough 
to exhaust the fingers of one hand. How few 
amid so many! 

But can you explain even the few you know? 
No one confesses to knowing less or is more rest- 
less under his ignorance than the scientist. And 
it is only by the most diligent and unwearying 
research and experimentation that he adds an 
increment to his store of facts. 

Contrast with all this God’s vision and knowl- 
edge. How far can he see? The end from the 
beginning, the beginning from the end. His sight 
has no limitations, his knowledge no bounds. It 
was he who brought all laws, forces, existences 
and atoms into being and gave to each its consti- 
tution and purpose. “All things are open and 
naked to him with whom we have to do.” 

Let a man once appreciate this distance be- 
tween God’s wisdom and his ignorance, and he 
will neither expect nor want God to take his 
way. Was it not Macaulay who said: “I could 
never trust a God whom I could always under- 
stand. He would be too much like myself!” 
Daily more and more thankful I am that he who 
guides and shapes my life does not wear a pair 
of human eyes, but being eternally fore-sighted 
and far-sighted. must be infinitely wiser than I. 

Il. Up with your quadrant again, please, and 
let us get an observation of God’s justice and 
judgment. First, look with me landward.. What 
sort of an appearance do human tribunals pre- 
sent? Are not prejudice, jealousy, personal inter- 
est and preference everywhere in evidence? All 
earthly decisions have their price, and in how 
many cases is the price which is paid for them 
pitifully small. If there were a man on yonder 
judgment throne, that would be the course we 
should always be subject to. His providences 
would be vindicative and retaliative. All his deal- 
ings with us would be moody and fitful. We 
should not know what to expect, and, if the 
worst were meted out to us, we would have no 
redress whatever. 

But who is it we see sitting on that throne? 
A being who has never been moved by self- 
interest or prejudice; whose motives are ever 


both profound and pure; who never experiences 
changes of mood or principle; a being as in- 
variably calm and true as he is wise. What con- 
fidence we may then have in such a Judge of all 
the earth! And who can share the feeling which 
the old saint had when he exclaimed, “Let me fall 


‘blindly ignorant of the eternity that lies be- 
hind us. 

_ And what of the eternity that stretches on be- 
‘fore us? Is that not also closed to our sight? 
How far can we see things ahead of us even in 
‘time? Who knows what is to happen to him 
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now into the hands of the living God.” That is 
the reasoning which prompted Paul’s word to 
the Corinthian Christians (I Corinthians 4:3), 
“But with me it is a very small thing that I 
should be judged of you or of man’s judgment ;” 
then he adds, “Yea, I judge not my own self.” 
He could not trust his fellow-men nor himself 
to be fair. But God was his judge, and, there- 
fore, he knew there would be no variableness, no 
partiality, no lapses or compromise of judgment ; 
but rectitude and justice absolute, unvarying, 
sure. What one has described as “the harvest 
of a quiet eye.” 

An American poet, using quite a different fig- 
ure, but seeing and feeling the same truth, has 
thus expressed the confidence that results from 
such an observation of the judgment of Jehovah: 


“O, mighty river, strong, eternal will, 
Wherein the streams of human good and ill 
Are onward swept, conflicting, to the sea, 
The world is safe, because it floats in Thee.” 


Ill. Fetch your quadrant yet once more and 
let us point it toward the love of God. If an- 
thropomorphism has greater peril in it at any 
one point than another, it is when it misinter- 
prets for us the benevolent nature of God. Its 
tendency is either toward the one extreme of 
mere mushy, sinewless good-nature, or that of 
capricious and fitful partiality. Man may and 
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often does love like that, but God never. He is a 
father, but not weak and indulgent as are most 
human parents. He loves to the end, but also 
with the highest end in view. Unlike human ~ 
loves, the love of God is not one day strong and 
assertive and the next day faint and negative; 
a tide now ebbing and now swelling. — 

Do not stich observations as we have just taken 
make it more than plain that many of us, yes, 
most of us, need to re-enter the kindergarten of 
faith and begin to learn over again the alphabet 
of our religion? Let anyone get a worthy con- 
ception of the greatness and infinity of God, and 
all doubt or misgiving will be dispelled and he 
will have in his hands a telescope through which 
he may behold the true image of the Creator. 

“God was in Christ!” That phrase compre- 
hends the truth. One like Jesus is now ruling 
the world. One like Jesus is fathering the race. 
One like Jesus shall be the judge of the quick 
and dead. Charles Wagner once said that he 
read Spinoza and all was God. Better had he 
said that he had met Jesus Christ and all was 
God, and the true God. 

Fellow-man, think not God is such an one as 
yourself. Look away from the human and earthy 
if you would comprehend him. Behold him in 
and through Christ. Then shall your attitude 
toward him be reverent and humble; your con- 
dence in him serene and unwavering; your de- 
pendence upon him invariable and steadfast. 


THE WICKEDNESS OF WAR 
REV. DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D. 


EXT: “A sound of battle is in the land.” 
Jer. 50:22. 

On a May morning in 1879 General Skobeleff 
stood on the battlefield of Shipka Pass. A year 
had passed since the close of the Turco-Russian 
War. He paused and uncovered at a wooden 
cross, marking the grave of a heroic standard- 
bearer. Then he silently surveyed the field. The 
snow was melting; the shallow graves had been 
uncovered by the sweeping winds of winter, and 
dogs and wolves had wrought grim havoc. Here 
and there were torn uniforms and human bones. 
He said to his aide-de-camp, “See how those 
skulls are grinning at us.” Then, after a pause, 
he added: 


The drying-up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore. 


On a July evening in 1863 President Lincoln 
was at Gettysburg, where the greatest battle of 
our Civil War had just been won. He stood for 
a while in silence, viewing the bloody field, and 
then said, with tears in his voice, “Oh, this is 
awful!—but it must go on!” 


Is it true? Must it go on? General Sherman, 
facing the situation with rhetoric as rude as his 
cannon, said, “War is hell!” Why then must it 
go on? 

The author of War is the Prince of Darkness. 
It came in with sin and will never cease until 
sin is shaken out of the earth. It began with the 
beginning of time. Out of the primeval shadows 
strode Cain with a red mark on his forehead 
and a bludgeon in his hand; and the embattled 
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host fell in behind him to pursue its sanguinary 
march along the ages. The oldest song in exist- 
ing literature is the Sword Song of Lamech, 
“Hear my voice and hearken unto my speech; 
for, behold, I have slain a man!” In the rude 
period of the judges the fierce cry of Samson is 
heard as he returns from Philistia, “I have slain 
them; heaps on heaps, masses on masses, a thou- 
sand men!” On the heights of Esdraelon the 
daughters of Israel are shouting, “The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera!’ A father 
bereaved of his favorite son, slain in the battle 
of Gilboa, is staggering up the stairway to his 
chamber on the house-top, moaning, “O Absalom, 
my son, my son; would God I had died for 
thee!” The banners of Assyria are waving on the 
mountains that encircle the Holy City; and pres- 
ently a long procession of captives moves east=_ 
ward, and the glory of the Chosen People van- 
ishes in the darkness of an unbroken night. 

So runs the record of the first forty centuries. 
Then out of the darkness rises a star in the east. 
Shiloh comes, the Prince of Peace, and angels 
are singing, “Glory to God in the highest; on 
earth peace; good-will to men!” 

Now surely the sword will return to its scab- 
bard. Was ever a sweeter birthsone than his, 
“Peace! Good-will toward men?” Was ever a 
more irenic proclamation than his Golden Rule; 
or even a more pronounced “peace policy” than 
that which he outlined for his church on the 
farewell night: “Put up thy sword into the 
eae ce for they that take the sword shall perish 
yankee 

But scarcely had the shadows lifted from the 
tragedy of Golgotha before the gates of Janus 
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were again thrown open, and the nine historic 
persecutions were under way. Constantine is 
marching out against the enemies of Christ with 
a red cfoss banner over him bearing the legend, 
In this sign, conquer!” The Huns and Vandals 
are abroad. The Saracens sweep westward till 
Martel the Hammer drives them back. The Cru- 
saders are fighting in old Esdraelon. Centuries 
Pass; thrones and dynasties rise and totter to 
their fall; and always, always to the mad music 
of the sword. War! War! War! When shall 
the end be? 
- What was it Linculn said? “This is awful, 
awful,—but it must go on!” Is that true? Must 
it go on? How long, O Lord. how long? It is 
written, “He that believeth shall not make haste.’ 
The leaven is in the lump. There are forces at 
work which are destined in the fullness of time 
to bring in the consummation so devoutly to be 
wished. What are they? 

The first is War itself. War is war’s own 

suicidal draught. Every gun fired in this mad 
Pan-European carnival is as another nail in its 
coffin. All hail the more powerful explosives, 
the more effective weapons, the frightful airships 
and the dreadnoughts. There are instruments of 
the last violence with which Satan must needs 
vex the world before he cometh out of it. Thus 
the dragon stings himself to death. 
- The second of the forces at work for the end- 
ing of war is Reason. The sober second thought 
of men and nations is producing a wide and ever- 
widening conviction that war is stupid, irrational, 
absurd. 

Think of the waste of material involved in it. 
The Great Powers in conflict have been squander- 
ing thousands of millions a year in anticipation 
of it, and are now impoverishing themselves to 
carry it on. In our own country, sixty-six per 
cent of our assessments go to the supporting of 
a skeleton army, a needless navy and a pro- 
cession of battleships sailing under full speed 
toward the junk-heap every year. Think of that, 
ye taxpayers! To be sure, this is a sordid argu- 
ment; but as an appeal to the soul of the aver- 
‘age man, it is bound to be heard from in the 
long run. 

Then think of the frightful waste of life, “See 
‘how those skulls are grinning at us!” In the 
“Wiertz Gallery at Brussels there is a picture 
Beied “The Welcome of Napoleon to Hell.” As 
the great soldier enters the gate he is met by a 
“multitude of his victims, some with scarred faces, 
others with handless arms; and haggard mothers 
‘are holding up their dead infants to greet the 
author of their woes. Alas for those who sound 
‘the tocsin of war! ’ 

If the sacrifice were inevitable, in the interest 
of justice or humanity, we must needs commend 
‘it. But most of the bloodshed in history has 
‘been without rhyme or reason. It is safe to say 
that of the millions enlisted in this European 
war, the vast majority are as ignorant of the casus 
‘belli as was Southey’s veteran in the tale of 
‘Blenheim: 


“And everybody praised the duke 
Who that great fight did win.” 

“But what good came of it at last?” 

— Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 

“But ’twas a famous victory.” 
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Must it go on? Is there no way of settling 
international disputes save bv force of arms? 
Everybody knows there is. 

The first conference at The Hague was called 
by the Czar of Russia in 1899 in the hope of 
placing a limit upon the increasing armaments 
of the nations. That was a great proposition, 
so far as it went. But the conference went fur- 
ther and authorized a Peace Court for the ad- 
justment of such disputes as might be voluntar- 
ily ‘submitted to it. 

The second conference was called by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1907 to consider 
the wisdom of establishing a court for the adjudi- 
cation of all cases except such as involve ques- 
tions of national honor. Observe the exception. 
There was a practical agreement among the forty- 
four nations represented as to the end desired; 
but there was also a decided difference of opinion 
as to the best method of attaining it. 

The third conference was held in June, 1910, 
when it was proposed that a Permanent Court of 
Arbitral Justice should be established, for the 
settlement of all international disputes, including 
questions of national honor. This was a mighty 
stride toward the desired end. For so long as 
questions of national honor are reserved for 
battle there can be no assurance of final peace. 
Why should the duello be continued among civil- 
ized nations when civilized men have aban- 
doned it? 

A fourth conference was desired, which, it 
was fondly hoped, would erect a permanent Court 
of Arbitration as broadly efficient for the adjudi- 
cation of international quarrels as common courts 
of justice are for the settlement of disputes 
among men. But, alas, some of the great Powers 
were not ready; and while they tarried the bea- 
cons caught fire! 

But there is a third force at work which is 
surely destined to bring in the reign of universal 
peace. This is the Gospel of Christ, which goes 
to the root of the matter by proposing to make 
an utter end of sin. It does not treat war with 
a plaster, as if it were a skin disease, or apply 
a few stitches as to a superficial wound. The 
race is afflicted with heart disease, of which war is 
the most obvious symptom; wherefore the Gospel 
aims at nothing else than a world-wide change 
of heart. And this is being slowly but surely 
effected under the luminous shadow of the Cross, 
by the inculcation of the two great doctrines of 
Christ, namely, the Fatherhood of God and the 
consequent Brotherhood of Man. 

This leaven is in the lump and is destined yet 
to leaven it. The movements which have been 
indicated are due to the calm operation of the 
Gospel along the ages; but the desired end will 
never be reached until the hearts of men and na- 
tions are so changed that the conditions that 
make war seem necessary shall come to an end. 
And the Gospel alone can accomplish that. When 
its spirit shall prevail universally all wrongs shall 
cease and we shall have the Truce of God. Then 
the wolf with drawn fangs and the inoffensive 
lamb shall lie down together and a little child— 
the Christ Child—shall lead them. 

This Gospel is all too slowly but surely over- 
spreading the earth; and, by the same token, sin 
is being rooted out of it. One of the wise say- 
ings of Lincoln was, “ Nothing is ever settled 
until it is settled right.” The wolf cannot lie 


down with the lamb until its nature is trans- 
formed; and Christ alone can do that. Despite 
all pacts and truces and conferences men will 
continue to smite with the fist, and nations, how- 
ever their dogs may be held in leash, will hate 
and quarrel and gnash their teeth, until Shiloh 
comes. But, blessed be God, the outcome is 
sure. 

The world rolls around every twenty-four 
hours; and with every revolution it comes a lit- 
tle nearer to the ultimate reign of peace. And 
the Gospel is its keynote. If that assertion be 
challenged let us take a map of the world and 
draw a line about every spot of ground where 
the Gospel has been preached; then observe 
how we have shut out night and barbarism from 
that charmed circle, and have shut in all the 
influences that make for humanity and progress, 
for the peace of nations and the welfare of men. 

The Gospel has not been in this world of ours 
for nineteen hundred years in vain. The benefi- 
cent grip of Christ, making for ultimate peace, 
has been not only upon the hearts of his people 
but upon the reins of his enemies as well. He 
has made the very wrath of men to praise him. 
The roads which Caesar built for his legions, as 
he supposed, proved to be highways for Christ’s 
messengers of peace. The vast armaments of 


the nations are all working the same way. War 
is their purpose, but in the logic of God peace 
i their end. 

ne en of mustard seed which was planted 
by the Son of Man in the earth is becoming a 
tree whose branches spread. so far that all na- 
tions may sit in the shadow yi she Where 
let us greet one another with the old wor 
“Maranatha!” The Lord cometh! The time 
draws near when every eye shall behold him, 
when every tongue shall confess him, when every 
knee shall bow before him. 


For lo, the days are hastening on 
By prophet bards foretold, 
When with the ever circling years 
Comes round the Age of Gold; 
When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling. 
And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


Then swords shall be beaten into plowshares 
and spears into pruning hooks; and every man} 
shall dwell at peace under his own vine and fig 
tree. Roll swifter round, ye wheels of time,’ 
and bring the welcome day! 


THANKSGIVING SERMON 
REV. J. TOOKER FORD 


EXT: “Giving thanks for all things in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ to God even 
the Father.” Eph. 5:20. 


This command to be thankful for “everything” 
was not a slin of judgment. Notice how the 
apostle puts it: Give thanks for everything “in 
the name of the Lord Jesus.” I do not believe 
it is possible for any one to be thankful for 
storms, tears, tribulation, and suffering unless 
he does it in the name of the Lord Jesus, unless 
he stands right under the cross and looks up 
into the face of the dying Christ, and sees shining 
there an unspeakable love, a love passing knowl- 
edge. Then and then only can he have faith to 
say as he looks down on the mysteries of his 
own life, its groanings mixed with its laughter, 
its tears with its smiles, its disappointments with 
victories, its deaths with births, “most merciful 
God our Father for all these we thank Thee.” 
Tis easy enough for the prosperous father sitting 
in his palatial residence at a table laden with 
viands from the ends of earth with a twenty 
pound turkey before him, and sons and daughters 
and beautiful grandchildren at right and left, to 
be thankful. But can this poor woman living in 
two rooms of a tenement house be thankful for 
“everything?” Her husband is away on a de- 
bauch, has been gone since yesterday morning, 
and as she doles out thin soup to three sallow- 
faced little ones, she listens in the dreariness 
for the dreaded dull footstep on the stairs. Can 
she be thankful for everything? 

To say, “For these, most gracious God, we 
thank thee,” and say it from the heart, indicates 
a sublime vision of God’s purpose in the world, 
and also a union with the Saviour in his Geth- 
semane agony when he submitted himself to the 
will of his Heavenly Father. 

Each human being is a diamond in the rough, 
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and being a diamond and “rough” God would 
bring us into beauty of form and splendor of | 
spirit. The Transvaal government paid one mil- } 
lion dollars for the Cullinan diamond in the} 
rough and made it a royal gift to King Edward, 
but after it was ground on a disk for eleven 
months every day from seven o’clock in the 
morning till nine o’clock at night, having pre- 
viously been cut in twain at its heart, it was 
valued at two and a half millions of dollars. God} 
sees within us the perfect form and wondrous | 
beauty of a royal gem, so he puts each stone on} 
the disk of manifold tribulations in order that} 
as crown jewels we may flash and glow forever. 
For all his watch and care in grinding and polish- 
ing we want the grace this day to thank God. 
We should be thankful for all the struggles} 
of life. They are absolutely necessary to our 
development. Struggles with hindrances, obsta-} 
cles, difficulties, hard problems involved in the} 
prosecution of any good work, for these we 
should be thankful. Phillips Brooks says, “Do 


not pray for easy tasks equal to your 
powers, pray for power equal to your 
tasks. Every day you will wonder at _your-} 


self, at the richness of life which has come to 
you.” Charles Schwab, whose nay-roll amounted 
to fifteen million dollars, said, “I had enough} 
hardships and trials when I was a boy, but I} 
would not give up the experience of a boyhood 
barren of luxuries and paved with obstacles for) 
any amount of money.” John D, Rockefeller said 
to the young people of Cleveland, “If we did not 
struggle we would be weaklings. To be strong 
we must struggle always.” G. F. Swift, the packer, | 
used to kill his steer and peddle a quarter of it at 
a time. Because of the tremendous struggles of 
St. Paul he developed into the greatest moral 
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ec in the Roman Empire, after our blessed 
t High on the wall in the Temple of Pain is the 
¢ross of Jesus. Lifting the mantle from our face 
before it we are able to thank God for pain. 
I believe at the cross is the only spot where we 
can be thankful for it. There we know that Love 
; e than od for death. Oh, God it is not 
the flesh that thanks Thee for death, but the im- 
mortal part of us. It is the hidden life within 
the hyacinth bulb that is thankful for death. In 
view of that “far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory” which will be revealed in us 
we are thankful for death. But besides this su- 
preme blessing of death did you ever think what 
a blessing death is to us in this present state? 
Suppose all life were to come to maturity and 
was held there without dying, we would not be 
able to endure the creatures that would swarm 


over the earth and fill all the air. The very sun 
would be shut out by the billows of insects more 
intolerable than any Egyptian plague. The whole 
earth would be caz,eted with a wriggling squirm- 
ing mass and the ocean greyhounds would plow 
through slimy monsters. Then, too, all human 
monsters, human beasts would still be living. All 
human snakes that ever lived would still be hiss- 
ing in the paths of men, the Borgias, the Herods, 
the Judases all would be living to poison the 
world. Thank God for “Death” who clears the 
world every seventy years and so gives all men 
a fresh start. What a wonderful blessing is this 
servant of God whom men call the “Kine of 
Terrors.” But especially since there is no other 
way by which the redeemed and sanctified spirit 
can be freed except by the riving of the flesh by 
the stroke of death, we think God for this bless- 
ing also as one of God’s chiefest. 


MOTHERHOOD 
REV. W. A. SUNDAY, Evangelist 


Text: “Take this child and nurse it for me, 
and I will give thee thy wages.” Exodus 2:9. 


The story of Moses is one of the most beau- 
tiful and fascinating in all the world. It takes 
a hold on us and never for an instant does it 
lose its interest, for it is so graphically told 
that once heard it is never forgotten. 

Moses’ mother was a slave. She had to 
work in the brickyards or labor in the field, but 
‘God was on her side and she won, as the 
mother always wins with God on her side. 
Before going to work she had to choose some 
hiding place for her child, and she put his lit- 
tle sister, Miriam, on guard while she kept 
herself from being seen by the soldiers of 
Pharaoh, who were seeking everywhere to 
murder the Jewish children. For three months 
she kept him hidden, possibly finding a new 
hiding place every few days. It is hard to 
imagine anything more difficult than to hide a 
healthy, growing baby, and he was hidden for 
three months. Now he was grown larger and 
more full of life and a more secure hiding place 
had to be found, and I can imagine this mother 
giving up her rest and sleep to prepare an ark 
for the saving of her child. 

; Oh, if you mothers would exercise as much 
care over the company your children keep, 
over the books they read and the places they 
go there would not be so many girls feeding 
the redlight district, nor so many boys grow- 
ing up to criminal lives. And with what 
thanksgiving she must have poured out her 
heart when at last the work was done and the 
ark was ready to carry its precious cargo, more 
Precious than if it was to hold the crown 
jewels of Egypt. And I can imagine the last 
night that baby was in the home. Probably 
some of you can remember when the last night 
came when baby was alive; you can remember 
the last night the coffin stayed, and the next 
day the pallbearers and the hearse came. The 
others may have slept soundly, but there was 
no sleep for you, and I can imagine there was 
no sleep for Moses’ mother. 

At dawn the mother must have kissed him 
good-bye, placed him in the ark and hid him 
among the reeds and rushes, and with an ach- 
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ing heart and tear-dimmed eyes she turned 
back again to the field and back to the brick- 
yards to labor, and to wait to see what God 
will do. She has done her prayerful best, and 
when you have done that you can bank on 
God giving the needed help, no matter how 
hopeless it might seem. If we only believed 
that with God all things are possible no mat- 
ter how improbable, what unexpected answers 
the Lord would give to our prayers! She 
knew God would help her some way, but I 
don’t think she ever dreamed that God would 
help her by sending Pharaoh’s daughter to 
care for the child; but it was no harder for 
God to send the princess than it was to get 
the mother to prepare the ark. 

Pharaoh’s daughter came down to the water 
to bathe, and the ark was discovered, just as 
God wanted it to be, and one of her maids was 
sent to fetch it. 

See how the Lord does things? “Now you 
take this child and nurse it for me and I will 
pay you your wages.” It was a joke on 
Pharaoh’s daughter, paying Moses’ mother for 
doing what she wanted to do more than any- 
thing else—nurse her own baby. 

How quickly the mother was paid for those 
long hours of anxiety, alarm and grief, and if 
the angels know what is going on what a 
hilarious time there must have been in heaven 
when they saw Moses and Miriam back at 
home, under the protection of the daughter of 
Pharaoh. I imagine the mother dropped on her 
knees and poured out her heart to God, who had 
helped her so gloriously. 

This mother had remarkable pluck. Every- 
thing was against her but she would not give 
up. Her heart never failed. She made as 
brave a fight as any man ever made at the 
mouth of the cannon or in the patter of mus- 
ketry. Mothers are always brave when the 
safety of their children is concerned. 

Fathers often give up. The father often 
goes to boozing, becomes dissipated, takes a 
dose of poison and commits suicide; but the 
mother will stand by the home and keep the 
little band together if she has to manicure her 
finger nails over a washboard to do it. If men 


had half as much grit as the women there 
would be different stories written about a good 
many homes. Look at her work! It is the 
greatest in the world; in its far-reaching im- 
portance it is transcendently above everything 
in the universe—her task in moulding hearts 
and lives and shaping character. If you want 
to find greatness don’t go toward the throne; 
go to the cradle. Now, when Jesus wanted to 
give his disciples an impressive object lesson 
he called in a college professor, did he? Not 
much. He brought in a little child and said: 
“Except ye become as one of these, ye shall in 
no wise enter the kingdom of God.” The work 
is so important that God will not trust any- 
body with it but mother. The launching of a 
boy or a girl to live for Christ is greater work 
than to launch a battleship. 


A young man one time joined a church and 
the preacher asked him: “What was it I said 
that induced-you to be a Christian?” Said the 
young man: “Nothing that I ever heard you 
say, but it is the way my mother lived.” I tell 
you an ounce of example outweighs forty mil- 
lion tons of theory and speculation. If the 
mothers would live as they should, we preach- 
ers would have little to do. Keep the devil out 
of the boys and girls, and he will get out of 
the world. The old sinners will die off if we 
keep the children clean. 

The biggest place in the world is that which 
is being filled by the people who are closely 
in touch with youth. Being a king, an emperor 
or a president is mighty small potatoes com- 
pared to being a mother or the teacher of chil- 
dren, whether in a public school or in a Sun- 
day School, and they fill places so great that 
there isn’t an angel in heaven that wouldn’t be 
glad to give a bushel of diamonds to boot to 
come down here and take their places. Com- 
manding an army is little more than sweeping 
a street or pounding an anvil compared with 
the training of a boy or girl. The mother of 
Moses did more for the world than all the 
kings that Egypt ever had. To teach a child 
to love truth and hate a lie, to love purity and 
hate vice, is greater than inventing a flying 
machine that will take you to the moon before 
breakfast. Unconsciously you set in motion 
influences that will damn or bless the old uni- 
verse and bring new worlds out of chaos and 
transform them to God. 

A man sent a friend of mine some crystals. 
He said: “One of these crystals as large as a 
pin point will give a distinguishable green hue 
to sixteen hogsheads of water.” Think of it! 
Power enough in an atom to tincture sixteen 
hogsheads of water. There is power in a word 
or act to blight a boy and through him, curse 
a community. There is power enough in a 
word to tincture the life of that child so that 
it will become a power to lift the world to Je- 
sus Christ. 
influences that will either touch heaven or hell. 
Talk about greatness! 

Tell me, where did Moses get his faith? 
From his mother. Where did Moses get his 
backbone to say, “I won’t be called the son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter!” He got it from his 
mother. Where did Moses get the nerve to 
say, “Excuse me, please,” to the pleasures of 
Egypt? He got it from his mother. You can 
bank on it he didn’t inhale it from his father. 
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The mothers will put in motion’ 


You tell your boy to keep out of bad company.) 
Seance Whenne walks down the street with} 
his father he’s in the worst company in town. 
His dad may smoke, drink and chew. Moses } 
got it from his ma. He was learned in all the 
wisdom of Egypt, but that didn’t give him the} 
swelled head. : 

When God wants to throw a world out into) 
space, he is not concerned about it. The first | 
mile that world takes settles its course for) 
eternity. When God throws a child out into) 
the world he is mighty anxious that it gets a. 
right start. The Catholics are wise when they} 
say: “Give us the children until thew are ten) 
years old and we don’t care who has them) 
after that.’ The Catholics are not losing any) 
sleep about losing men and women from their) 
church membership. It is the only church | 
that has ever shown us the only sensible way) 
to reach the masses—that is, by keeping hold) 
of the children. That’s the onlv way on God’s) 
earth that you will ever solve the problem of 
reaching the masses. You get the boys and) 
girls started right and the devil will hang | 
crepe on his door, bank his fires, and hell will 
be for rent before the Fourth of July. 


A friend of mine has a little girl that she was | 
compelled to take to the hospital for an opera- | 
tion. They thought she would be frightened, | 
but she said: “I don’t care if mamma will be} 
there and hold my hand.” They prepared her) 
for the operation, led her into the room, put) 
her on the table, put the cone over her face, | 
and saturated it with ether, and she said: “Now, | 
mamma, take me by the hand and hold it and | 
T’ll not be afraid.” 


The operation was per-| 
formed, and when she regained consciousness, | 
they said: “Bessie, weren't you afraid when 
thev put you on the table?” She said: “No, | 
mamma stood there and held my hand. I wasnt’ 
afraid.” 

There is a mighty power in mother’s hand. 
There’s more power in a woman’s hand than 
there is in a king’s scepter. 

I was in a town one day and saw a mother 
out with her boy, and he had great steel braces 
on both legs, up to his hips, and when I got 
near enough to them I learned by their conver- 
sation that wasn’t the first time the mother 
had had him out for a walk. She had him out 
exercising him so he would get use of his 
limbs. He was struggling and she smiled and 
said: “You are doing fine today; better than 
you did yesterday.” And she stooped and kissed 
him, and the kiss of encouragement made him 
work all the harder, and she said: “You are 
doing great, son.” And he said: “Mamma, 
I’m going to run; look at me.” And he started, 
and one of his toes caught on the steel brace 
on the other leg and he stumbled, and she 
caught him and kissed him, and said: ‘That 
was fine, son; how well you did it!” Now, he 
did it because his mother had encouraged him. 
He didn’t do it to show off. There is nothing 
me will help and inspire life like a mother’s 

iss. | 

There is power in a mother’s song, too. It’s | 
the best music the world has ever heard. The 
song of a mother is sweeter than that ever 
sung by minstrel or written by poet. Talk 
about sonnets! You ought to hear the mother 
sing when her babe is on her breast, when her 

(Continued on page XX) ; 
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The Workingman’s Christ, Craig S. Thomas. 
A. study of the problems of the present day 
in the light of the teachings of Jesus. 


Price $1.25 net. Dodd, Mead and Co., New 
York. 


Silver Chimes in Syria, William S. Nel- 
son, D. D. 
_ Delightfully interesting sketches 
sion life in Syria, 
’ Price 75 cents. Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
Srhe Miro Building, Philadelphia. 
€ Miracles of Jesus, a Study of i- 
dence, E. O. Davies. pee 
An elaborate historical and metaphysical 


study of the Possibility of the miracles 6f Je- 
sus. 


Price $1.25 net. 
New York. 

The Maréchale, James Strahan. 

The life of Catherine Booth-Clibborn by her 


of mis- 


‘ George H. Doran Co., 


son-in-law. A thrilling story of a wonderful 


life. 

pce $1.25 net. George H. Doran Co., New 

ork. 

The Glorious 
J. D. Jones. 

Sermons that were studies of The Twelve. 

Price 50 cents. George H. Doran Co., New 
York. 

The Unvarnished Facts about Christi 
once, E. Biederwolf. i Aig 

rice cents. Glad Tidings Publishine 
Co., 602 Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 

The Study of the English Bible. Louis M. 
Eoeet. 

n effort to set forth satisfactory methods 
of study of the English Bible for the English 
student. 

Beton Press, 124 East 28th street, New 
ork, 

Studies of Missionary Leadership, Robert 
E. Speer. 

Sketches of early leaders in missions both 
at home and abroad. 

The Westminster 
Edin, Philadelphia. 

e Social Aspects of Forei Missi 
W. H. P. Faunce. eee ance 
q The President of Brown University shows 
In compact form the social revolution which 
the Christian faith is bringing in non-Chris- 
tian lands. 

Price 60 cents. Missionary Education Move- 
ment, New York. 

Peloubet’s Select Notes on International S. 
S. Lessons for 1915, F. N. Peloubet and Amos 
R. Wells. 5; 

The forty-first volume of this incomparable 
work. No other lesson-help volume in sight 
of this. Only backward step is the use of 


Company of the Apostles, Rev. 


Press, Witherspoon 


the King James Version text. 
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W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, Mass. 

The Word of Authority, F. T. Carson. 

Nineteen meditations on as many of the 
teachings of the New Testament. 

Price $1.25 net. Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 

The Teens-and the Rural Sunday School, 
Edited by John L. Alexander. 

A report of the Commission on Adolescence 
authorized by the International Sunday 


School. The chapters are by different well- 
known men, experts in different phases of the 
subject. 


RESULTS FROM THE WHITE GIFT 
SERVICE. 

A Christmas service which will enable a 
pastor to return home from the church with 
56 leaflets in his vest pocket containing the 
names of 56 persons who had made the su- 
preme gift of SELF to Christ, would be well 
worth every pastor’s most earnest considera- 
tion. 

And if in his coat pocket he also carried 77 
similar leaflets on which are written the 
names of 77 of his church members who 
have, in writing, reconsecrated themselves to 
Christ, for better service in the church during 
the coming year, would he ‘not feel that his 
service had been a doubly good one? 
~ And suppose that he found among them as 
did one delighted pastor in Wisconsin the fol- 
lowing pledges: 

“Will try and win some one to Christ.... 79 
“Will help the pastor visit strangers and 

the sick 42 
“Will respond to any reasonable request 

from my pastor to do any service he 
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thinks § canedo: acceptably. ssc se. crm 70 
“Will serve as ushers in the church if 
TCGIo 4) RE omeidbeoad So obcon anckndo — 
“Will join a Bible class and work at it.. 31 
“Will act as substitute teacher......... : 
“Will become a Cradle Roll worker if 
AICO EA eae eee Cee wae STO era eset ete lena oes 13 
“Will become a Home Department Visi- 
Pa: macnn UR ere Ravan EG tee ret IO ORT OTT SON O'S O 
Wil do any reasonable service surgested 
by the superintendent .........-+++++-- 
AM crtad gies sits cine oaks si imtee wiarssakarnee rey opete 334 


dropping down on his knees with tears of re- 
joicing in | 
all the many different 
the market he regres 
FOR THE KI ce ‘ ; 

Just suppose he had rejected it, and had 
chosen something in which “Santa Claus” in- 
stead of Christ had been made chief attrac- 
tion! How much would he and his church 
have lost? Ask E. Meigs Pub. Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., for samples. 


“WHITE GIFTS 


The Overflowing Cup. _ 

David said in the Twenty-Third Psalm, 
“My cup runneth over.” He thought of his 
life as a great cup with a fountain in the mid- 
dle never ceasing to flow. The word picture 
represents this cup as David conceived it, and 
you can write upon the water that flows from 
it the names of some of the blessings which 
come to all of us who live in our Christian 
land. God has not only given us blessings, 
but he has given us so many that we have 
difficulty in remembering them all. 
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Thanksgiving day 
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Save 43450 Matchless 8: Books 


| They are now offered to Expositor readers who recognize in these splendid, inspiring, and 
: educational books the phenomenal value they represent 


FORMERLY SOLD AT $50.50 
iNOW ONLY 


"16 


FOR ALL CASH 


They contain the richest treas- 
ures of fact, and most authorita- 
tive commentary on the Holy 
Word to be found in all literature 
—16 wonderful volumes. Every 


2 | 
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Pastor as well as every earnest, 
active Sunday School Teacher, 
Superintendent, and Bible Stu- 
dent needs these books now. 


™ 


Easy monthly | 8 


payment price 


Cruden’s Complete Concordance. The alphabet of Bible use. 
Even the riches of the Bible are half useless if you cannot tell where 
to.find them. 756 pages. Former price, $1.50. 


Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown's Commentary (2 vols.) Covers 
both Old and New Testaments, elucidating difficult passages, his- 
torical allusions, unfamiliar customs, and so on; a massive store- 
house of authoritative but lucid notes, concise but pregnant. 1,380 
Pages. Former price, $9.00. 


Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. A great standard classic, never 
superseded. All serious Bible users need their Smith only less than 
their Cruden. 1,024 pages, finely illustrated. Former price, $4.50. 


Fausset’s Critical and Expository Cyclopedia. A masterpiece of 
compressed riches; 3,700 articles of enormous variety, condensed 
yet complete and thorough, handling both historical and exposi- 
tional questions with the highest scholarship and grasp. 7503-column 
pages, 600 illustrations. Former price, $5.00. 


\ 


Your library is not complete without 


Kitto’s Illustrated Bible History. A brilliant work of immense 
popularity, filling up the gaps in the Scripture narrative and com- 
pleting it in a rounded historic unity to the destruction of Jerusa- 
Cre td Titus. 735 2-column pages, 220 illustrations. Former price, 


Edersheim's Life and Times of Jesus the Messiak (2 vols.) A 
vivid portrait of the society, life, and intellectual and religious 
development of Christ’s Palestine, to serve as a background for 
His own portrait; by a world-famous Christian Jewish scholar. 
1,524 pages. Former price, $6.60. 


these splendid Bible study books. 


ron Y 


Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of Saint Paul. A 
splendid work of enduring popularity and authority; a lifelike 
picture of the great apostle and his work, an acute and illuminat- 
ing commentary on his epistles, with a style at once full of fine 
scholarship and of literary charm. 917 pages; many fine illustrations, 
maps, charts, etc. Former price, $4.50. 


Geikie’s Hours with the Bible (4 vols.) Dr. Geikie ha® 
enriched these volumes with knowledge gathered through 
wide reading and study and through information obtained first hand | 
—having traveled in Egypt, Syria and throughout every nook and 
corner of the Holy Land. His graphic explanation enables every 
teacher, Bible student and preacher to put the old truthsin clear, fresh 
and winning form. 2,110 pages, richly illustrated. Former price, $6. 


Josephus’ Complete Works. The priceless writings of the greatest 
Jewish leader and statesman in the generation after Christ; His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Jews; the Roman-Jewish War, which 
stamped out the Jewish nationality in blood and fire, etc. 978 pages, 
Former price, $4.00. = 

Sanford’s Concise Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. A sur- 
prising treasury of information regarding Church and Bible His- 
tory, Names, Places and Customs, Creeds, and Sects, the early 
Church, Story of the Reformation, Young People’s Societies, Ca- 
thedrals, Churches, etc. 985 pages, beautifully illustrated. Former 
price, $3.50. ait 4 c 

Gilbert’s 3,000 Selected Quotations. A gold mine to speakers and 
writers. Pithy and eloquent passages from the literature of all 
ages, with complete index of authors and subjects. Undenom- 
inational, but evangelical. 681 pages Former price, $2.00. 


~ Satisfaction Absolutely Guaranteed 


ey eee Heed Complete Sei, 19 Volumes, 818.00 16 Volumes, $16.00 Money cheerfully 
somely bound in! Choiceof “ 10 « 14.00 10 * 12.00 | refunded if books 
. 6c ° 
cloth. Average | Chief $< 200 3 1040 are not entirely 
Beet cnet 2 “400 2 4 so | Sabsiactory. 
On the Monthly Payment Plan we require $2.00 with order. and your promise to 
How to Order 222 rere a Bente Books, forwarded at once on rctip of cath 


remote points or in foreign countries desiring ue to prepay will send 30c. per volume to 
‘cover cost of postage or express. Safe delivery guaranteed to any station in the country or to any mail point in the world. We will 
take back books that are not satisfactory in ten days after examination and retu money, deducting only the return transportation 
charges. As toour reliability, we refer you to the publishers of this paper, or toany commercialagency. Established 1866. 


S. S. SCRANTON CO., Publishers, 101 Trumbull St., Hartford, Conn. 
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EXT to the value of the 

Bible story the lecture or 
the Missionary talk comes the 
quality of the pictures to be 
shown. Be sure of the high- 
est quality by using the 


Rausch lomb 


Balopticon 
The Perfect Stereopticon 


The experience of the foremost lens 
makers of America is built into the Bal- 
opticon. 


Optically accurate to the highest degree 
and of superior mechanical construction, 
the Balopticon gives both long and satis- 
factory service. 


The New Combined Balopticon (shown 
below) projects both lantern slides and 
opaque objects such as maps, photos, 
colored pictures, coins, specimens, etc., in 
natural colors, with simple and instantan- 
eous interchange between the two forms. 


Opaque objects are held in horizontal 
position—always advisable and often ab- 
solutely essential. The image is in cor- 
rect position from left to right—printed 
matter is not reversed. The high quality 
of its lens and mirror equipment gives 
beautifully clear and vivid images—sharp 
and distinct to the corners. 

New Combined Balopticon - - $120.00 


Send for interesting booklet giving 
details and prices of all models. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


515 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microsco 
high grade Optical Goods. rs 
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(Continued from pagel30) _ 
heart is filled with emotion. Her voice may 
not please an artist, but it will please any one 
who has a heart in him. The songs that have 
moved the world are not the songs written by 
the great masters. The best music, in my 
judgment, is not the faultless rendition of these 
high-priced opera singers. There is nothing in 
art that can put into melody the happiness 
which associations and memories bring. I 
think when we reach heaven it will be found 
that some of the best songs we will sing there 
will be those we learned at mother’s knee. 

There is power in a mother’s love. A moth- 
er’s love must be like God’s love. How God 
could ever tell the world that he loved it with- 
out a mother’s help has often puzzled me. If 
the devils in hell ever turned pale, it was the 
day mother’s love flamed up for the first time 
in a woman’s heart. 

You know a mother has to love her babe be- 
fore it is born. Like God, she has to go into 
the shadows of the valley of death to bring it 


into the world, and she will love her child, suf-- 


fer for it, and it can grow up and become vile, 
and yet she will love it. Nothing will make 
her blame it, and I think, women, that one of 
the awful things in hell will be that there will 
be no mother’s love there. Nothing but black, 
bottomless, endless, eternal hate in hell—no 
mother’s love. 

J thank God for what mother’s love has 
done for the world. 

Oh, there is power in a mother’s trust. Sure- 
ly as Moses was put in his mother’s arms by 
the princess, so God put the babes in your 
arms, as a charge by him to raise and care for. 
Every child is put in a mother’s arms as a 
trust from God, and she has to answer to God 
for the way she deals with that child. No 
mother on God’s earth has any right to raise 
her children for pleasure. She has no right to 
send them to dancing school and haunts of sin. 
You have no right to do those things that will 
curse your children. That babe is put in your 
arms to train for the Lord. No mother has 
any more right to raise her children for pleas- 
ure than I have to pick your pockets. She has 
no more right to do that than a bank cashier 
has to rifle the vaults and take the savings of 
the people. One of the worst sins you can 
commit is to be unfaithful to your trust. 

“Take this child and nurse it for me.” That 
is all the business you have with it. That is a 
jewel that belongs to God, and he gives it to 
you to polish for him so he can set it in a 
crown. Who knows but that Judas became the 
godless, good-for-nothing wretch he was be- 
cause he had a_ godless, good-for-nothing 
mother. What is more to blame for the crowd- 
ed prisons than mothers? Who is more to 
blame for the crowded disreputable houses 
than you who let your children gad the streets, 
with every Tom, Dick and Harry, or keep 
company with some little jack rabbit whose 
character would make a black mark on a piece 
of tar paper. I have talked with men in prisons 
who have damned their mothers to my face. 
Why? They blamed their mothers for their 
being where they were. 

“Take this child and nurse it for me, and I 
will pay you your wages.” 
is so great that I don’t see how any woman 
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Your responsibility 


Big Holiday 
Williams 


Piano Sale 


It is a real joy to build pianos in our fine, new 
factory, and we extend a hearty invitation to all you 
music loving folks who read this good paper, when in 
Chicago to call and see for yourselves how Williams 
pianos are made, and to learn why they are such good, 
sweet-toned, reliable instruments. Now, we have 
found by experience that people like to take their 
time when thinking about the purchase of a pian 
so I am making our SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFE: 
a little earlier than usual that you may get your 
piano before the Holiday rush. 


Send Name—Save $100 


The fine Williams pianos started last spring are now 
ready for shipment and as they are taking up a large amount 
of floor space, which we greatly need, I have decided to 
offer extra inducements for early holiday shipments, even 
if I do have to give extraordinary terms of payment and a 
reduction from our net factory price. 

My Brother Carl, (C. S. Williams) general manager of all 
of our manufacturing, has given special care this year to the 
selection of the wood of which we make our cases, andI think 
we now have on hand the handsomest lot of pianos we ever 
turned out. The cases are not only very beautifully figured 
but the pianos have had plenty of time to get well seasoned 
and settled in the tuning, but best of all is the sweet, clear, 
singing tone, the result of extraordinary care given to the 
making of the-sounding board. 


Easy Terms—NoInterest 


If you will send me your name on the coupon below, I 
will mail you our beautiful Williams catalog with pictures, 
a tag holiday prices and different plans of easy payment, 
also a book of letters from more than two thousand Williams 
piano owners in all parts of the country. No matter where 
you live I will write you a letter and explain how I am willing 
to ship you any Williams piano you may select with a beauti- 
ful silk searf, and a fine stool as a free gift, freight paid by us, 
for an absolutely free Thirty Day Trial in your own home. 

If at the end of thirty days you find it one of the nicest 
looking, sweetest-toned and most satisfactory pianos in all 

our neighborhood, and want to keep it at the Special Holiday 
rice, you may do so on any of our easy terms of payment 
without reference or security. If after you have had the 
Williams piano in your home for one full year you should not 
find it all I claim for it, or you expected of it, you are 
privileged to send it back to me at my expense of freight. 


Thirty Days Free Trial 


People have learned to their sorrow that there is a good 
al of deception in the piano business as usually carried on, 
but when you look through our 
book of letters from two thousand 
happy Williams owners, who se- 
lected their pianos by our trial 
order plan, I think you will be 
glad of the chance to buy your 
Williams piano by the same safe 
and economical plan. é 

Answering this advertisement 
neither places you under obliga- 
tion nor causes you any annoy- 
ance—we have no agents, dealers 
or traveling men to pester you. 
Send Name on Coupon or 

Postal for Holiday Offer 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres‘4ent, 
14 W. Washingten St., Dept. 723 Chicago 
Without obligating me, send full particulars of your 
Holiday Williams Piano Sale. 


I would like the catalog about.........ssceeerseseevecs cecee 
(Say which—Piano. Piano-Player, Parlor Organ or Church Organ), 


| My Name.....scccccece 


Post Office...ccccccvcesees i State..... <teeveces 
L IF You want our offer to take Old Piano or Organ in 
Exchange, describe your instrument on margin. j 
ee Sees com ee Gee Gee Se ee es ee ceed 


can fail to be a Christian and serve God. What 
do you think God will do if the mother fails? 
I stagger under the thought. What, if through 
your unfaithfulness, your boy becomes a curse 
and your daughter a blight? What, if through 
your neglect, that boy becomes a Judas when 
he might have been a John or Paul? 


“Take this child and raise it for me, and I 
will pay you your wages.” Will you promise 
and covenant with God, and with me, and with 
one another, that from now on you will try, 
with God’s help, to do better than you ever 
have done to raise your children for God? 


I once read’ the story of an angel who stole 
out of heaven and came to this world one 
bright, sunshiny day, roamed through field, 
forest, city and hamlet, and as the sun went 
down plumed his wings for the return flight. 
The angel said: “Now that my visit is over, 
before I return I must gather some mementos 
of my trip.” He looked at the beautiful flowers 
in the garden and said: “How lovely and 
fragrant,’ and plucked the rarest roses, made 
a bouquet, and said: “I see nothing more beau- 
tiful and fragrant than these flowers.” The 
angel looked further and saw a bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked child, and said: “That baby is 
prettier than the flowers; I will take that too,” 
and looking beyond the cradle, he saw a moth- 
er’s love pouring out over the babe, and the 


angel said: “The mother’s love is the most 
beautiful thing I have seen! I will take that, 
too.” 


And with these three treasures the heavenly 
messenger winged his flight to the pearly 
gates, saying: “Before I go in I must examine 
the mementoes of my trip to the earth.” He 
looked at the flowers; they had withered. He 
looked at the baby’s smile, and it had faded. 
He looked at the mother’s love, and it shone 
in all its beauty. Then he threw away the 
withered flowers, cast aside the faded smile, 
and with the mother’s love pressed to his 
breast, swept through the gates into the city, 
shouting that the only thing he had found that 
would retain its fragrance from earth to heaven 
is a mother’s love. 


“Take this child and nurse it for me, and I 
will pay you your wages.” 


A WORD FITLY SPOKEN, LIKE 
GOLDEN APPLES. 

While you are feasting on the good things 
in this issue of The Expositor, 75,000 preach- 
ers in America will be receiving the heartiest 
invitation we ever issued to join our com- 
pany. This company is made up of the most 
efficient pastors in America. We may not 
have the most eloquent preachers, but our 
subscribers are the most efficient pastors. 

Every mail brings commendatory letters 
telling what a great help The Expositor is. 
Let us not be selfish but tell the other pas- 
tors. Many of our subscribers do this. If 
you do it during November it will be more 
effective than at any other time. F. M. Bar- 
ton. 


We are pleased to call attention to the free 
Catarrh booklet offered on page XXVI of this 
issue. A perusal of this booklet may be of great 
help to our readers. It is free. Send for it. 
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FOR SALE, EXCHANGE 
AND CLASSIFIED DEPT. 


C00 eee 


GPECIAL prices on Blackboards, Collection Plates, Indi- 
vidual Communion Trays and Single or Duplex Envelopes. 
American Blackboard Co., Gay Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


typewriters stops the noise, saves your nerves—30 cents 
postpaid. A. E. Atchison, 112E No. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Busy pastors interested in real 
for the 


A prominent Methodist, 
A Presbyterian minister of Indiana, 


PASTORS WITHOUT CHURCHES furnished dignified em- 
_ Ployment. $75 to $200 monthly assured them. Pastors 
with charges devoting spare time, can add many dollars to 
income. Let us show you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 202 Bar 
Street, Canton, Ohio. 
light or dark finish, 


Collection Plates, diameter, plush mats, postpaid 
only $3 per pair. Also the “‘Just-Right” flexible blackboard, 
size four feet square, double surface, rolls like a map, with 
crayons, eraser and pointer, postpaid complete for $3.00. All 
goods subject to immediate return, unused, at our expense if 
not entirely satisfactory. W.A.Choate Co., Albany, N. Y. 


ALetter Head 


is sometimes worth everything. Positions 


BOR. Over forty pages of the first origins nistory and 
progress of this most beautiful and noted watering place. Con- 
tains ninety-six pictures, some of them 6x8 inches in size. 
BAR HARBOR PRESS CO., 88 Main St., Bar Harbor, Maine 
ee ees ee 


THOUSANDS OF U. S. GOVERNMENT LIFE 


Franklin Institute, Dept. L 
110, Rochester, N. Y. 


over 60 feet insulated wire; white screen (12x12 
feet), and over 125 beautiful views, mostly col- 


hymns, The whole as a job lot for only $50. 
oo Rev. Jno. W. Goflin, Richmond Beach, 
ash. 


Must sacrifice stereopticon, half size lens, arc 
lamp, rheostat; complete, Good order. Value $50. 
What will you give?—Frederick Gates, Corinth, 


IN Xe 
FOR SALE at a bargain, One 

tary Mimeograph, No. 75, and 
books suitable for ministers. For prices and list 
of books, write, Dr. J. L. Gillies, 3800 Orleans 
Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Edison Ro- 


Intelligent Men and Women Over 18 Wanted 
for U. S. Government Life Jobs.—$65 to $150 
month. Thousands appointments this year. No 
lay-offs. Common education. Pull unnecessary. 
Write immediately for list of positions open to 
ele Franklin Institute, Dept. M-110, Rochester, 


complete set of T. De Witte Tal- 
mage’s sermons. Write Box “XX,” 


WANTED 


Breoklyn, Indiana, 


Ask about free Hymnals. 
Evangelical Publishing 


EXPECT REVIVAL? 


Co., Chicago. 


Speakers: Special Sermon Subjects 


considered. Material gathered for writers and 
speakers. Expert literary service; revision, re- 
Endorsed. No task too complex, and 
your requirements are carefully fulfilled. The 
Research Bureau, Room 300, 503 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


For Baptist Ministers.—The Baptist Ministers 
Special Bulletin, published monthly, records all 
pastoral vacancies in the State of New York, 
paying from $500 a year upwards, with all neces- 
sary details of the vacancy. Old sample copies, 
ten cents; latest issue, one dollar. Subscription, 
two dollars yearly. Address Ministers Bulletin 
Co., Homer, N. Y. 


Evangelistic Campaigns, conducted in our 
Portable Steel Frame Tabernacle, seated, heated 
and lighted, or in your church. For information, 
address Evangelist H. B. Seese, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Fifty slides life Christ for $5.00, or others, or 
something. Frederick Gates,. Corinth, N. Wie 
Enterprise 


FOR SALE (Portable), and No. 2 A. C. R. 


Jet, for Stereopticon or Motiograph. Cost $43.00. 
Used six times. What offer? Box 334, Arcadia, 
Wis. 


you be one of them? 
Index Co., 222 Standish Street, Elgin, [linois. 
FOR SAL Moving picture outfit, ar Edison 
Kinetoscope. Most complete 
equipment, including large metallic roller screen 
and exchangeable films. Everything new, scarcely 
Outfit cost $170. Will sell at big 
Reason for selling, left pastorate to 
take course at Harvard. Write for particulars. 
L. W. Sanford, 56 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
FOR SALE Complete set of the Pulpit Com- 
mentary, like new; 49 books. 
Covers whole Bible; gives outlines and sugges- 


tions. Retail price, $60. My price, $38. Rev. 
L. W. Sanford, 56 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. The Christmas 
story in dramatized form. New. Biblical. Rev- 
erent. Has been given by the author in various 
cities and villages with tremendous success. 
Use it during the holidays instead of the hack- 
neyed Christmas exercises. Can be presented 
by any Sunday School or young people’s society. 
Single copies, postpaid, 25 cts.; 30 copies, suffi- 
cient for all characters, together 
structions and permission to present, $5.00. Ad- 
dress: Rev. J. H. Kuhiman, Loudonville, Ohio. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 each. Devote all or spare time. Literary ability 
and CORRESPONDENCE COURSE NOT REQUIRED. 
DETAILS FREE. ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., 428 Atlas 
Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NOTE THESE EXTRAORDINARY 
MINISTERS! TYPEWRITER BARGAINS: 


No, 5 Oliver Visible, $28; No. 3 Oliver Visible, $22; 
No, 23 Fox Visible, two-color ribbon, minister's 
favorite, $26; No, 24 Fox, $29; No. 6 Remington, 
$15; No. 2 Smith Premier, $14, Other standard 
makes in proportron. Orders filled at once with 
Al machines. Better order today. Money back if 
not satisfied. References, Northern Trust Co. 
Bank, or ask any Chicago minister for a report. 


A. E. ATCHISON,Chicago 112 E., North LaSalle St., 
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Calcium Gas Outfit | 


641 Linden, © 


